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INDIA AND ITS PECULIARITIES. 


N our last article on India we treated of 
the anima!s of the country, how they are 
destroyed and entrapped, and in this chap- 
ter we propose to speak of the people, those 
who have the same customs and manners 
as their ancestors hundreds of years ago, 
for the natives of India never change in 
costume or faith, living or begging, and per- 
haps they never will, or at least not for 
centuries to come. 
It is well known that some of the natives 
of India are, or pretend to be, great snake- 


charmers. Reliable witnesses of the tricks 
25 


of the charmers differ as to the peril the 
men incur, so we will leave the reader to 
judge for himself as to whether there is dan- 
ger in handling a cobra, or other venomous 
snakes. Some writers contend that the 
poisonous fangs are first removed before 
exhibition, and perhaps they are in most 


cases, but other authors are just as strong _ 


in their statements that such is not always 
the result. At any rate the cobra seems to 


be as unlikely a creature to be tamed. as_, 


any on the face of the earth, Yet this terri- 


ble serpent, whose bite is certain death, is. . 
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tamed by the Indians, and taught to go 
through certain performances. For ex- 
ample, a couple of serpent-charmers will 
coine, with their flat baskets and musical in- 
struments, and begin to give a performance. 
One of them plays ona rude native pipe, 
while the other removes the cover of one of 
the baskets. Out comes the hooded head of 
the cobra, which seems as if it were about to 
glide among the spectators, when a gesture 
and a few notes from the piper checks its 
progress, and it begins to rise and fall, and 
sway its head from side to side as if in time 
to the music. The men will then take up 
the venomous reptile, allow it to craw! over 
their bodies, tie it round their necks, and 
take all kinds of liberties with it, the serpent 
appearing to labor under some strange fas- 
cination, and to be unable or unwilling to use 
its fangs. 

That the genuine charmers do not depend 
upon imposture for their success is evident 
from many cases in which the serpents have 
been carefully examined before and after 
the performance,.and their fangs found to 
be perfect in every respect. One such in- 
stance is narrated by General Campbell! in 
his “Indian Journal.” He had previously 
been under the impression that the fangs 
were always removed from serpents, but the 
following circumstance convinced him that 
the charmers could perform their tricks with 
snakes whose fangs were perfect. He 
sayS:— 

“When I was on General Dalrymple’s 
staff at Trichinopoly, there was a dry well 
in the garden which was the favorite haunt 
of snakes, and in which I shot several. 
One morning I discovered a large cobra- 


. Capella at the bottom of this well, basking 


in the sun; but while I ran to fetch my gun 
some of the native servants began to pelt 
him with stones, and drove him into his hole 
among the brickwork. I therefore sent for 
the snake-charmers to get him out. Two of 
these worthies having arrived, we lowered 
them into the well by means of a rope. One 
of them, after performing sundry incanta- 
tions, and sprinkling himself and his com- 
panion with ashes prepared from the dung 
of a sacred cow, began to play a shrill, mo- 
notonous ditty upon a pipe ornamented with 
shells, brass rings and beads, while the 


other stood on one side the snake’s hole, 
holding a rod furnished at one end witha 
slip-noose. 

“ At first the snake, who had been consid- 
erably bullied before he took refuge in his 
hole, was deaf to the notes of the charmer, 
but after half an hour’s constant playing the 
spell began to operate, and the snake was 
heard to move. Ina few minutes more he 
thrust out his head, the horsehair noose was 
dexterously slipped over it and drawn tight, 
and we hoisted up the men dangling their 
snake in triumph. 

“ Having carried him to an open space of 
ground, they released him from the noose. 
The enraged snake immediately made’a rush 
at the bystanders, putting to flight a crowd 
of native servants who had assembled to 
witness the sport. The snake-charmer, tap- 
ping him on the tail with a switch, induced 
him to turn upon himself, and at the same 
moment sounding his pipe. The snake 
coiled himself up, raised his head, expanded 
his hood, and appeared about to strike, but, 
instead of doing so, he remained in the 
same position as if fascinated by the music, 
darting out his slender forked tongue, and 
following with his head the motion of the 
man’s knee, which he kept moving from 
side to side within a few inches of him, as 
if tempting him to bite. 

* No sooner did the music cease, than the 
snake darted forward with such fury that it 
required great agility on the part of the 
man to avoid him, and immediately made 
off as fast as he could go. The sound of 
the pipe, however, invariable made him 
stop, and obliged him to remain in an up- 
right position as long as the man continued 
to play. After repeating this experiment sev- 
eral times, he placed a fowl within his reach, 
which he instantly darted at and bit. The 
fowl screamed out the moment he was 
struck, but ran off and began picking among 
his companions as if nothing had happened. 
I pulled out my watch to see how long the 
venom took to operate. 

“In about half a minute the comb and 
wattles of the fowl began to change from a 
red to a livid hue, and were soon nearly 
black, but no other symptom was apparent. 
In two minutes it began to stagger, was 
seized with strong convulsions, fell to the 
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ground, and continued to struggie violently 
till it expired, exactly three minutes and a 
half after it had been bitten. On plucking 
the fowl, we found that he had merely been 
touched on the extreme point of the pinion. 
The wound, not larger than the puncture of 
a needle, was surrounded by a livid spot, 
but the remainder of the body, with the ex- 
ception of the comb and wattles (which were 
of a dark livid hue) was of the natural color, 
and I afterward learned that the coachman, 
a half-caste, had eaten it. 

“The charmer now offered to show us 
his method of catching snakes, and seizing 
the reptile (about five feet long) by the point 
of the tail with his left hand, he slipped the 
tight hand along the body with the swiftness 
of lightning, and grasping him by the throat 
with his finger and thumb, held him fast, 
and forced him to open hia jaws and display 
his poisonous fangs. 

“Having now gratified my curiosity, I 
proposed that the snake should be destroyed, 
or at least that his fangs might be extracted, 
an operation easily performed with a pair of 
forceps. But the snake being a remarkably 
fine one, the charmer was unwilling to ex- 
tract his teeth, as he said the operation 
sometimes proved fatal, and begged so hard 
to be allowed to keep him as he was, that I 
at last suffered him to put him in a basket 
and carry him off. After this he frequently 
brought the snake to the house to exhibit 
aim, and still with his fangs entire, as I as- 
certained by personal inspection, but so 
tame that he handled him freely, and appar- 
ently without fear or danger.” 

A serpent only feeds at very long inter- 
vals, and possesses an almost inexhaustible 
power of fasting. Hunger cannot be em- 
ployed in taming, and its peculiar constitu- 
tion would render the infliction of pain use- 
less. The charmer has, therefore, to fail 
back upon some other mode of working up- 
on his pupil, ard finds it in music, to which 
the cobra seems peculiarly accessible. 
That it is powerfully influenced by music 
was known many centuries ago, as we may 
see by the references to serpent-charming 
in the Scriptures. Any music seems to af- 
fect the creature, and, if it can be rendered 
docile by the harsh sounds that proceed 
from the charmer’s flute, we may conjecture 


that more melodious sounds would have a 
like effect. A Mr. Williams, who was very 
much inclined to be sceptical on the subject 
of serpent-charming, and thought that the 
poison-fangs were always removed, mentions 
that a gentleman at Chinsurah, who was an 
excellent violinist, was forced to lay aside 
his instrument because the sound of his 
violin atiracted so many serpents to his 
house. 

Serpent-charming is thought to be a semi- 
sacred calling, and is one of those cases 
where the process of taming partakes of the 
religious character. The charmers are reg: 
ularly initiated into their duties, and under- 
go certain ceremonies before they are 
thought to be impervious to the serpents 
teeth. Sometimes a European has been ini- 
tiated into these mysteries, as happened to 
Lady Duff-Gordon, to whom a snake-charm- 
er took a fancy and offered to initiate her. 
He and his pupil sat opposite each other, 
and joined their hands. The charmer then 
twisted a cobra round their joined hands, 
and repeated some invocation. Both of 
them afterward spat on the snake, and the 
novice was pronounced to be safe, and en- 
veloped in snakes as a proof of the success 
of the incantation. 

The reader is doubtless aware that the 
Hindoos are divided into a number of dis- 
tinct castes, the peculiarity of which is, that 
no one can ascend to a superior caste, 
though he may fall into a lower. Now, of 
all the castes, the Brahmins are immeasura- 
bly the highest, and the reverence which is 
paid to them by their countrymen is almost 
incredible. Wealth or secular rank have 
nothing to do with this reverential feeling. 
A Hindoo of inferior caste may be, and often 
is, a man of almost unbounded wealth, may 
possess almost unbounded power, and, in 
his own way unbounded pride. But the 
very poorest of Brahmins is infinitely his 
superior, and should he meet one of these 
exalted beings, he bows before him, and 
pays divine honors to him, And according 
to his belief, he is right in so doing, the 
Bralimin being an incarnation of Deity, 
sprung from the mouth of Vishnu, the Sav- 
iour God himself. He may be mounted on 
a magnificent elephant, covered with glitter- 
ing trappings, he may be clothed in gor- 
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geous robes and sparkle with costly gems, 
but before a Brahmin, with a single cloth 
round his waist and bearing the solitary 
sign of his caste—the slight cord hung 
over one shoulder and under the other — he 
is an abject slave. Even if, as sometimes 
happens, he should employ a Brahmin as 
his cook, that Brahmin retains his rank, and 
receives the worship of the man by whom 
he is paid. 

According to their sacred books, “ when 


a Branmin springs to light, be is born above 


curse him, as if he were consumed by fire. 
In the same spirit, princes were warned not 
to take the property of the Brahmins, how- 
ever much in want of money, for that if 
these holy men were once enraged, they 
could by a word destroy them, their armies, 
elephants and horses. 

By them, under Brahma, were originally 
made the earth, the sun, the moon, and the 
fire, and by them they could be destroyed. 
“What prince could gain wealth by op- 
pressing those who, if angry, could frame 


THE BURNING OF A WIDOW. 


the world, the chief of all creatures; as- 
signed to guard the treasury of duties, re- 
ligious and civil.” According to the same 
books, the very existence of mankind, and 
even of the world itself, depends upon the 
forbearance of the Brahmins, whose power 
even exceeds that of the gods themselves. 
Should there be one who cannot be slain by 
the great god Indra, by Kali, the goddess of 
destruction, or even by Vishnu himself, he 
would be destroyed if a Brahmin were to 


other worlds, and legions of worlds, could 
give being to new gods and mortals?” 
Just as these tremendous privileges are in- 
dependent of the external circumstances of 
wealth and rank, so are they independent of 
individual character. The pure soul of a 
Brahmin is beyond all moral elevation, and 
above all moral pollution. He may be a 
man of the purest life and loftiest morality, 
but he is none the better Brahmin for that; 


he may be one of the vilest of debauchees, 
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and be none the worse Brahmin for that, 
provided he does not commit any act which 
would forfeit his caste, such, for example, 
as killing a cow, or eating food that had 
been cooked by an inferior. 

To fall from such an estate as this, above 
humanity and equal to divinity, must be 
something terrible. But not even the hor- 
ror of a lifelike this would be equivalent to 
the sufferings of the Indian widow, who be- 
dieves that her very soul is contaminated be- 
yond hope by the loss of her caste, and who 
feels herself degraded below the level of 
those on whom she had looked with an utter 
loathing that is almost incomprehensible to 
the Western mind. She has to cut off her 
hair, she has to live on the coarsest of tood, 
she has to clothe herself in the coarsest of 
raiment, and altogether to lead a life utterly 
and hopelessly miserable in every hardship 
that can afflict the body, and every reproach 
that can torture the mind. 

On the other side comes the belief, that 
if she follows the dictates of heft religion, 
and suffers herself to be burned on the iu- 
neral pile of her husband, she qualifies her- 


seli for everlasting happiness. From the’ 


moment that the ceremonies of the sacrifice 
are begun, she becomes an absolutely sacred 
being, whose very touch sanctifies the ob- 
jects on which she lays her hands, she ren- 
ders herself a model to be imitated by all 
her sex, and her memory is for ever venera- 
ted by her family. It is therefore no won- 
der that, swayed by such considerations, the 
Indian widow prefers death to life, and that 
the sacrifice of the suttee had taken such 
hold upon the people, which the English 
have suppressed. 

Varying slightly in details, according to 
the rank of the individual and the particu- 
lar district in which the sacrifice takes 
place, the ceremony is conducted after the 
following manner :— 

A hole is dug in the ground, over which 
the funeral pile is raised. The object of the 
hole is to supply a current of air by which 
the fire may be fed. Sticks are then driven 
round the edge of the hole to support the 
materials of the pile, which are dry wood, 
rushes, and hemp. These are heaped care- 
fuily to a height of four feet or so, and resin 
and ghee are thrown on the pile, so as to in- 


crease the vehemence of the flames. The 
body is then taken to the river, on whose 
bank the pyre is always erected, and is there 
washed by the relatives, and afterwards 
wrapped in a new cloth and laid on the 
pile. 

During this time the widow stands on the 
bank, uttering prayers, and waving in her 
hand a branch of mango. After the corpse 
is removed from the water she descends into 
it herself, and, having washed, distributes to 
ber friends all her ornaments, which are 
eagerly sought, as being sanctified by hav- 
ing been touched by the sacred hand of a 
suttee. She then is dressed in a new robe, 
and places herself by the side of the body, 
to which she is usually, though not always, 
lashed. Dry rushes and wood are next 
heaped over her, only her head being suf- 
fered to be uncovered, so that she may 
breathe for the short time she has to live. 
Two long bamboos are then laid across the 
pile, the ends being held by the relations, so 
as to press her down should she struggle to 
escape when the flames reach her. The 
fire is lighted by her nearest relation, and, 
if the pile has been properly constructed, 
the suttee is soon dead, being killed rather 
by suffocation from the smoke than by the 
flames. 

Sometimes, however, when the building 
of the pile has been entrusted to inexperi- 
enced hands, a terrible scene takes piace, 
the wretched victim trying to escape from 
the flames that torture her, and being ruth- 
lessly held down by the bamboo pole across 
her body. Dr. Massie relates several in- 
stances of attempted escape. In one case, 
the mode of preparing the pile was evidently 
the cause of the poor victim’s sufferings, 
At each corner a stout pole was erected, 
and from this pole was suspended a second 
pile, like a canopy, elevated three or four 
feet above the surface of the principal pile. 
This canopy was chiefly made of logs of 
wood, and was exceedingly heavy. 

After the suttee had been laid upon the 
pile, and covered with straw saturated with 
ghee, the fire was kindled, and the smoke 
rolled in thick volumes over the head of the 
victim. The flames began to blaze fiercely, 
and if they had been allowed to burn in 
their own way, the death of the poor woman 
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would have been almost immediate. But 
just at this time four assistants severed with 
their swords the ropes which upheld the 
canopy, so that it fell with its whole weight 
upon her. 

Possibly it was intended as an act of mer- 
cy, but its effect was anything but merciful. 
For the moment she was stunned by the 
blow, but the mass of billets checked the 
action of the fire, and caused it to burn 
slowly instead of rapidly. The creeping 
flames soon restored her to consciousness 
through the agony which they inflicted up- 
on her, and she shrieked pitifully for the 


take a few of the most characteristic ex- 
amples. 

One of the commonest, as well as one of 
the lignest of these tortures is, to have the 
tongue bored with a red-hot iron. This 
practice used to prevail largely at Chinsurah, 
at the temple of the Bull-god. Under a 
clump of banyan trees the devotees assem- 
bled in order to inflict various’tortures upon 
themselves, and by far the most common 
was that of tongue-boring. The operation 
was perfomed by a native smith and he was 
reckoned very skilful at it, and at certain 
seasons he was completely beset by appli- 


INDIAN FAKIRS. 


help that none would give her, until death 
at last put an end to her sufferings. 

In all ages, and in almost all countries, 
there have been religious enthusiasts, who 
have sought to gain the favor or propiti- 
ate the anger of the deity by voluntary 
suftering, but there is perhaps no country 
where we find so great a variety of this prin- 
ciple as we do in India. There are Moham- 
medan as well as Hindoo ascetics, and the 
latter have this advantage, that they need 
not belong to any particular caste. To de- 
scribe fully the extraordinary proceedings 
of these mer would occupy more space than 
can be afforded, and we will therefore only 


cants, doubly clamorous in the first place to 
have their tongues bored, and in the next to 
have it done as cheaply as possible. At 
these seasons he used to range the appli- 
cants in regular lines, and to take them in 
their turn, varying his fee according to their 
number, rank, and impatience. 

A strange instance of self-torture is de- 
scribed by Colonel Campbell. At Colar, the 
birthplace of Tippoo Sultan, a man was. 


‘seen walking up and down before a mosque, 


chanting a hymn. He was shod with a pair 
of wooden sandals, not tied but nailed to his 
feet by long iron spikes that had been 
driven through the sole and projected above 
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the irstep. Yet he walked with a firm, un- 
concerned step, and chanted his measured 
tune as if utterly unconscious of the horri- 
ble torture which each step must have cost 
him. 

Sometimes these devotees show their pie- 
ty by making long pilgrimages to certain 
sacred spots, making the journey as difficult 
and fanciful as possibie. Some will lie on 
the ground and roll the whole distance, 
while others measure the track by prostra- 
ting themselves on their faces, marking the 
places where their heads lay getting up, 
placing their feet on ihe marked sput, and 
then prostrating themselves again. Some- 
times they will lie on their backs and push 
themselves along the road by their heels, 
thus cutting and bruising their backs terri- 
bly against the rough ground. 

Some of these men practice a most extra- 
ordinary penance in honor of the goddess 
Dooga. A stout pole some twenty feet 
high is fixed in the ground, and a long 
bamboo is placed horizontally over the top, 
on which it revolves by means of a pivot. 
Sometimes two or even three poles cross 
each other on the top of the post. Ropes 
hang from each end of the bamboos, and to 
half of them are fastened large unbarbed 
hooks of polished iron. The devotees hav- 
ing placed themselves under the bamboo, 
the hooks are run into their backs, and by 
persons hauling on the rope at the other 
end of the bamboo they are raised into the 
air. The men who hold the ropes then run 
in a circle, so as to swing the devotees 
round at a great pace, the whole weight of 
their bodies being borne by the hooks. 
While swinging they scatter flowers anu 
other gifts among the spectators, who eager- 
ly scramble for them, thinking they possess 
very great virtues. 

Both men and women submit to this terri- 
ble torture, and do so for a variety of 
reasons. Some permit themselves to be 
swung in pure bonor to the goddess, some 
do it in fulfillment of a vow, while many 
submit to the operation for pay, acting as 
substitutes of persons who have made the 
vow and are afraid to fulfill it personally, or 
who prefer honoring the goddess by deputy 
rather than in their own person. From one 
to two rupees, that is, from two to four shil- 


lings, is considered a fair price to the sab- 
stitute. Sometimes the upright post is 
fastened upon an ordinary bullock-wagon, 
and is shorter than when it is fixed in the 
ground, After the hooks have been inser- 
ted, the opposite end ef the bamboo is 
drawn down, so as to elevate the devotees 
some thirty feet in the air, and made fast to 
the wagon. The cart is then drawn as fast 
as possible round the enclosure by six. or 
eight bullocks, which are harnessed to it 
for the occasion, and selected for their 
speed. 

In many instances the Jogis (pronounced 
Yogees) perform their penance by keeping 
one or more of their limbs in one attitude, 
until after a time it becomes incapable of 
motion, and the muscles almost entirely 
waste away. Some of these men will hold 
one arm stretched upwards to its fullest ex- 
tent. This is done by supporting the arm 
by a cord when the wearied muscles refuse 
to uphold the limb any longer. In some 
instances where the Jogi has clenched his 
hand, the nails have grown fairly through 
the hand, forced their way through the back, 
and hung nearly to the wrist. A very com- 
mon practice is to sit completely motionless, 
in which case the legs become in time totally 
incapable of moving, so that the man could 
not change his position even if he desired 
to do so. In some instances they even go 
beyond this, and manage to stand instead of 
sit, with scarcely any support for their 
bodies during sleep. One of these men is 
thus described. — 

Within a few yards of the river on our 
left, stood one of those horrid figures called 
a yogee—or Indian saint—a gentlemen 
beggar, who had placed himself in a certain 
attitude, from which he had vowed never to 
swerve during the remainder of his life, but 
to spend his life in mental abstraction. He 
appeared on a platform of earth, raised 
about eighteen inches from the ground. At 
one end of this mound (which might be 
seven feet long by five bruad) were erected 
two bamboos, seven or eight feet high, and 
sufficiently apart for him to stand between 
them. At elbow-height a broad board was 
placed from one bamboo to the other, and 
upon the middle of this another piece of 
plank, two feet long by five inches wide, was 
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fixed, sloping upwards from him. He there- 
fore, standing on the platform, and resting 
his arms upon the cross-bar, held with his 
hands on each side of the upright sloping 
board. He seemed to press equally on 
either foot, leaning a little forward, with his 
face turned rather aside, and raised toward 
the sun. - 

His personal appearance was squalid and 
miserable. His body was daubed all over 
with blue mud; his hair — long matted, dis- 
colored toa yellowish brown with exposure 
— dangled in all directions. His beard was 
bushy and black, and the rest of his face so 
disfigured with hair, that it might be said to 
be all beard. Not the slightest motion in one 
of his limbs, nor in a muscle of his counte- 
nance, was perceptible. He was altogether 
without clothing, except a slip of brown 
stuff about the loins. He wore the “ poita,” 
or sacred thread, indicating that he was a 
Brahmin. Night and day the wretched suf- 
ferer (if indeed his state can be called one 
of suffering) maintains without any variation 
this paralyzing position. 

Mr. Bennett then expresses some disbe- 
lief in the constant immobility of the de- 
votee, and evidently suspects him to be an 
impostor, who, under cover of night, leaves 
his post, aud refreshes himself with sleep in 
a recumbent position. This, however, was 
certainly not the case, and indeed the very 
language of the account shows that it could 
not be so. A very long period must have 
elapsed before the devotee in question 
could have trained his body to remain, as 
Mr. Bennett admits was the case, without 
the movement of a muscle during the whole 
time he was watched. And before such a 
consummation could kave been attained, the 
limbs of the man must have been so entirely 
stiffened by non-usage, that they would be 
as inflexible as if they had been cut out of 
wood or stone, and whether he stood or lay 
would have been a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence. As to sitting or assuming any atti- 
tude that jnvolved the flexion of a limb, it 
would have been utterly impossible. 

We may see a similar phenomenon, if it 


~may be so called, among ourselves. There 


is not one man in a thousand who preserves 
the normal flexibility of his limbs, unless he 
be a professional athlete. Naturally, the 


limbs of every man and woman are as flexi- 
ble as those of the posture-masters, who can 
cross their feet over the back of their necks, 
pick up acoin with their mouths from the 
ground between their heels, or sit on the 
ground with their legs stretched straight at 
either side of their bodies. But, unless 
men preserve this flexjbility by constant use, 
the limbs become stiff, and it is quite as 
difficult not to say impossible, for an ordina- 
ry American to perform the feats of the 
professional acrobat, as it is for the Jogi to 
bend the knee or ankles that have been 
unbent for a series of years. 

Moreover, the spectators who assemble 
round such devotees, and who never leave 
him unwatched by day or night, would be 
very ready to detect any attempt at impos- 
ture, and would be excited by it to such a 
pitch of religious fury, that the man would 
be torn to pieces by the excited crowd. 
And the very fact that the man was a Brah- 
min was proof enough that he was no im- 
postor. By virtue of his Brahminical rank, 
he was at the summit of humanity. Had he 
been a low-caste man, he might with reason 
have been suspected of imposture, in order 
to obtain respect from his countrymen. 
But, as the man was already a Brahmin, 
such imposture was totally needless, and his 
devotion, superstitious and fanatical as it 
might be, was doubtless sincere. 

We must conclude this article by a brief 
reference to the society who call themselves 
Thugs, from a Hindoo word which signifies 
“deception,” and which is given to them in 
consequence of the mode in which the vic- 
tims are entrapped. In some parts of India 
they are called Phansigars, from a Sanscrit 
word which signifies “a noose.” Perhaps 
the strangest point, in this country of strict 
and separate caste, is that the Thugs do not 
belong to one caste, nor even to one religion. 
They all agree in worshipping Kali, but in 
other respects they admit among their num- 
bers men and women of all castes, and a 
large number of them are Mahommedans, 
who have no caste at all. Indeed, the Ma- 
hommedan Thugs claim for themselves the 
origin of the system, though the Hindovs 
say it was in existence long before the time 
of Mahommed. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE APACHE ATTACK. —PAINTED WARRIORS, AND THEIR CHARGE. — 
DEATH TO THE INDIANS.— RETURN TO THE RANCHE. — THE GOVERN= 
MENT COURIER. — A HORSE TRADE.—OUR JOURNEY RESUMED. — THE 
FEAST OF THE BUZZARDS AND COYOTES. — TROUT FISHING. — RANCHE 
VALLECITO. — A PROPOSITION. — THE NIGHT CAMP, AND A STARTLING 
APPARITION, 


le only Indians we had ever before seen were those met at the mis- 
sions and ranches of California, and were called tame, because they 
had received some enlightenment by the aid of priests, whose willing ser- 
vants the peons were, receiving only food and a shirt for the labor which 
they performed, not very arduous at any time. The tame bucks we had al- 
ways looked upon with perfect contempt, as not possessing the feelings or 
courage of a warrior, but here, just ahead of us, was something different 
from what we had been accustomed to, for the half-naked visitors sat their 
horses like centaurs, and there did not appear to be much tameness about 
them, for they uttered a yell that denoted triumph, and shook their lances 
in our direction, and then, seeing there were but three of us, counting the 
girl, and leaving out the dog, prepared to charge down the trail. 

“ Holy Virgin, mother of Jesus,” Florencia cried. “Fly to the ranche 
for your lives. The Apache Indians are on us, and will take your scalps. 
Turn your horses, and escape if possible.” 

“ And what will vou do?” asked Lewey, who felt more anxious for the 
safety of the girl than tor his own. I will give him the credit of saying that 
his first thought was for the little beauty, and not personal preservation. 

Even if we had turned, and spurred our horses to their utmost speed, we 
could not have reached the ranche in time to escape a spear thrust, as the 
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Indians were better mounted and far more expert horsemen than we could 
ever hope to be, even if we had spent a life in taking lessons from the best 
ranchero in California. Consequently, in our surprise, we did the very 
best thing that was possible under the circumstances. We did not fly as 
the indians expected we would do when they first sighted us, and this 
made them a little suspicious of an ambush, which the rascals dreaded 
above all things. They feared that there might be Mexicans hidden in the 
high chapparel, on each side of the trail, and for that reason hesitated to 
bear down, and crush us at a blow. 

“ Never mind me,” Florencia cried, in answer to Lewey’s appeal. “ The 
saints will have me in their keeping. Ride for your lives, or you are dead 
men. Those warriors know no fear, and have no mercy on all they capture. 
There are four of them, and only two of you. Be warned in time,” and the 
young girl knelt at my friend’s feet, and raised her hands in supplication, 
so that he would be moved by her appeals. 

“ Never will I leave you like a coward,” Lewey exclaimed. “I would 
have acted a treacherous part toward you, but may the devil fly away with 
me, as I suppose he will some day, if I don’t make it warm for the savages 
before they take you prisoner.” 

He snatched up his rifle as he spoke, and then glanced at me, and, as his 
eyes met mine, I thought that he was not the worst boy in the world, even 
if he did like to flirt with pretty girls, and tease them, when he should have 
been honest and frank. 

“You vill stick by me, old friend?” the lad asked. He spoke in Eng- 
lish, and hurriedly, for there was no time to lose, as the Indians showed 
signs of charging toward us, seeming to divine that we were without sup- 
ports. 

“As long as I have life,” was my answer, and the French boy’s face 
lighted up with the jov he felt at the words. 

“1 knowed it,” he cried. ‘ Dismount, and let de girl hold de horses, so 
dat avay dey vill not run. Ve can much better shoot on de foot den in de 
saddle.” 

Down I dropped to the ground, and threw the bridle of my horse to the 
girl.. She understood the meaning o the action as well as though we had 
explained the matter by half a hundred words. Florencia started the ani- 
mals along the trail that led to her home, and when the Indians saw the 
movement, and understood that there was a prospect of the girl's escaping, 
—a prize that they coveted more than a dozen head of cattle, —they ut 
tered a fierce yell, lowered their long lances, and dashed toward us, sway- 
ing their bodies from side to side as they advanced, so that our aim would 
be disturbed, in case we fired on them. I think they did not expect a vol- 
ley, as all the Mexicans they had encountered on the raid, it is very proba- 
ble, had fled at the first glimpse of the painted fiends, terror-stricken at the 
thought of being scalped, and hacked to pieces. 

“ Take de von on de starboard side,” my French friend said in a whisper, 
*©and I vill de von onde larboard side look arter, and den pistols to ’°em 
take as fast as possible, and no mistake make.” 

Even in that moment of peril Lewey did not forget that his nautical ex- 
pressiors conveyed more meaning to my ears than if he had used the words 
of a landlubber. I nodded, and by this time the Apaches were not more 
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than ten fathoms from us, riding like a whirlwind, and looking hideous in 
their paint and feathers, yelling in concert, and shaking their lances. 

“ Now,” said Lewey, and at the word we discharged our ritles, and then 
jumped as far as we could into the chapparel, on each side of the trail, 
dropping the rifles as we did so, and drawing our pistols, 

It was well we made the leaps we did, for in another second we should 
have been spitted on the lances of the two uninjured warriors. Our aim 
had beer true, for a wonder, and both the Indians we had singled out, a 
little in advance of the others, tumbled from their horses, and the trained 
steeds instantly stopped, and waited for the owners to remount, but they 
did not seem to be in a hurry, for good and sufficient reasons, as we after- 
ward discovered, both painted brutes having small bullet holes in their 
breasts. The pellets of lead had gone completely through the bodies, and 
out near the shoulder blades, a dose sufficient to settle their accounts for all 
time, and yet the wounded Apaches did not lie still even after touching the 
earth, but rolled into a thick clump of chapparel, and with their last strength 
sought concealment in the long grass, so that in death they could preserve 
their scalps from enemies. 

As I have said, we dropped our rifles, and drew our pistols, and, as we 
landed in the rushes and grass, nearly as high as our heads, we turned and 
fired them at the pursuing Indians, when they were not more than three 
fathoms from us. The ball from my pistol struck the knee joint of the 
Apache nearest my side of the trail, then glanced from the bone, and en- 
tered the spine of the mustang he was riding. The beast dropped as if 
struck by lightning, throwing the Indian to the ground, nearly at my feet, 
and, had not Jack come to my assistance, the warrior might have given me 
an ugly jab with his spear, for, in spite of his injuries, and the pain he en- 
dured, the savage was about to make a lunge at my stomach, as I was too 
astonished to get out of the way, or discharge my remaining pistol full at 
his head, as I might have done, had I possessed proper = of mind 
at the time to consider my danger. 

The Apache had raised his spear, as I was looking at his hideous face, 
streaked with thick layers of paint, and thinking how fortunate it was he 
had managed to dismount so suddenly, when Jack thought that the time 
had arrived for him to take a hand, and show what he could do to prove 
that he was a dog of courage and resources. He did not need to be told to 
pitch in, for instinct prompted him to make a sudden attack, and, while the 


warrior was just on the point of giving me a thrust, Jack made a mighty. 


bound, and landed full on the back of the Apache’s neck, and commenced 
chawing at the flesh and muscles, as if desirous of securing a little lunch of 
Indian flesh, just to see how it would taste. 

The savage was not prepared for this demonstration. His lance’s point 
fell, as he turned to meet the newenemy. He reached for the long knife in 
his leggings, and, if he could have secured it at the first attempt, Jack’s 
life might have ended then and there, but the angry snaps that the dog 
gave disconcerted the savage, and, muttering some malediction in the 
Apache tongue, he made a second attempt, but by this time I had come to 
my senses, no longer fascinated and dazed by that terrible face. He had 
exerted over my senses some such spell as the rattlesnake is supposed to 
have over human beings, birds, and animals. 
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As the savage again reached for his knife, feeling the pain of Jack’s long 
and sharp teeth tearing at the flesh in a fury of rage and desperation, I 
sprang forward, tore the long lance from the hand that held it, and then 
plunged it through the body of the prostrate Indian. He uttered one cry 
of rage and defiance, the hand fell to his side, tie eyes grew dim, a shudder 
ran through the body, and the warrior was dead, and the instant life ceased 
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Jack relinquished his attack, and uttered a howl, as though to bark a re- 
quiem for the spirit that had gone to its happy hunting-grounds. 

Then, for the first time, I had a chance to turn my attention to Lewey, and 
see what had become of the boy. He missed the Indian that was on his 
‘side of the trail, because his pistol hung fire. It had failed him just at the 
wrong moment, and, before he could cock the second one, the Apache 
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dashed on in pursuit of the girl and horses. Lewey had followed as rapid- 
ly as possible, thinking of the satety of Florencia, and supposing that I had 
fatally wounded the savage who had tumbled from his horse, and fell at my 
feet. He imagined that | was more than a match for a dismounted, half- 
dead Apache. but he was much mistaken. 1 afterward warned him to be 
more careful the next time, and see that I was doing well before he left me 
to aid strangers. 

I noticed Lewey tearing along the trail as fast as his legs could carry 
him, and I would have taken one of the two mustangs that were standing 
near me, all riderless, and waiting for the word of command from their owns 
ers, and foilowed in pursuit, but did not care to mount a horse that had nei- 
ther saddle nor bridle, for fear it might take me to a part of the country I 
had no desire to visit, perhaps in the midst of the rest of the raiding tribe, 
which I feared was not far off. 

I picked up my rifle, and Lewey’s also, for he had left it behind, in his 
eagerness of pursuit, and then slung one of them over my shoulder, and 
loaded the other as | trotted after my friend. I did not know how many 
Indians were near, but was determined to be prepared in case there was 
another attack. 

I had not run more than fifty fathoms before I heard a roaring report. 
It sounded like the Mexican’s musket, for there was no other weapon near 
us that could make so much noise, it appeared to me. 

In a few seconds there was a shout of triumph, not from Lewey, but the 
ranchero, and I surmised that the old fellow had done some damage with 
his blunderbuss, perhaps killed the fleeing Apache, and such was the case, 
for on the ground, when I arrived at the spot, was the body of the dead 
Indian, the whole side of his head blown away, and presenting a disgusting 
sight to those not accustomed to such wounds. 

And that Mexican was as proud as a peacock over his deed, and pointed 
with much gusto to the wounds, and then to the large muzzle of his 
musket. 

Florencia was safe, and was in the yard with our horses. The old Mex- 
ican had heard the firing soon after we had left his house, and, thinking 
there might be Indians near, as his wolfish dog was uneasy, and sniffed and 
growled, a sure sign that danger of some kind was abroad, he had gone 
through the chapparel, and remained in ambush until the Indian came along 
in pursuit of his daughter. Then he understood the whole matter ata 
glance. The girl was allowed to pass, and, when the Apache hove in sight, 
a handful of shot was lodged in his head, the very best place it could have 
been deposited, just at that time. 

There were mutual congratulations indulged in, and then the Mexican 
insisted upon our returning to the spot where we had been first attacked, so 
that he could see if the rest of the Apaches were deacl, or only wounded. 
The Mexican did not think that there were any more savages in the vicini- 
ty, as he said that they were apt to break up into small bands, and scour 
the country in every direction, meet at some spot near the mountains with 
all the plunder and prisoners, and then depart through a secret canyon for 
the southern portion of Arizona, from whence they came. This was the 


first time in two years, as he again told us, the Apaches had made a raid, 


and he rather suspected the Indians, that is the main body, had gone in the 
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direction of San Diego, where there were more cattle and females for pris- 
oners. At any rate, it would not be safe for us to continue our journey for 
a day or two, as we might fall into the hands of the prowling ladrones, and 
lose the number of our mess, although he did not express himself in such 
nautical language. 

AS we returned to the scene of the charge, the two dogs followed at our 
heels, a common feeling of danger seeming to make them fast friends, for 
the time being, as they did not snap or growl at each other like the night 
before, and in the morning. Indeed, the animals appeared to express to 
each other a feeling of satisfaction that they had done so well when hard 
biows were calied for. . 

As we neared the spot we saw the two horses standing motionless, wait- 
ing for their masters who would never mount them again, The Mexican 
looked at the brands on the flanks of the mustangs, and knew them as well 
as if they had been printed matter. Much better, in fact, for he could not 
read a word of Spanish. 

“ They are from the Ranche Vallecito,” he said, and pointed toward the 
north, in the direction of the trail. ‘“ They must have been stolen two years 
ago, when the great raid was made, for it takes an Indian a year to break 
in a mustang, and teach him all the tricks aecessary to be an Apache’s best 
friend, something that can be trusted night and day, will come at his call, 
and stand until told to go. I will let them mingle with my herd, if I have 
any left, and in a few weeks’ time they will forget some of their wild train- 
ing, and not sniff at a white man, as you see these do.” 

As he finished speaking the Mexican attempted to lay his hand on the 
nearest mustang, but the horse reared, and struck at the greaser with his 
fore feet, and then bit at the man ina vicious manner. The Mexican did 
not seem surprised at the attack. He easily avoided it, and then struck 
the brute over the flar:k with a stick, and the animal loped along the trail 
for a few fathoms, then stopped suddenly, and glanced back, as if he had 
forgotten something, and could not tell what it was. 

“ He is looking for his savage master,” the Mexican remarked. “It is 
curious that the mustang should love one who treats him as ill as an 
Apache warrior. The more abuse, the longer the journey, the greater re- 
gard. Itis singular, but true. Now let us find the bodies of the dead if 
they are dead. Here is blood on the grass. You must have hit them hard 
to make them fall from the backs of their horses. Ready with your guns, 
and be on the watch, for there is no knowing what the diablos may be up 
to in the tall grass. If they are not dead they can do us mischief. 
careful.” 

We sent the dogs into the chapparel, and then followed them very cau- 
tiously, our rifles all ready for action. We did not have far to go, as the 
trail of the wounded savages was quite distinct, and well defined by drops 
of blood. Inaclump of grass one Apache was lying, still alive, but in the 
agonies of death. He looked at us with a scowl of hate on his painted face, 
and then commenced to chant his dying song, for he knew that there was 
no mercy in the dark, swarthy face of the Mexican. 

“Ladrone of the devil,” the greaser cried, “ your time has come. Go to 
the fiend who created you,” and, before we could interfere, he had seized 
the warrior’s lance, and drove it through the red man’s body. 
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“So perish all the enemies of Mexico,” the greaser shouted, and re- 
peated the blow. 

The Apache gave a gasp, and was dead. 

“It was a cruel deed,” Lewey remarked, and turned away with a 
shudder. 

“If you knew the painted devils as wel! as I do you would not think so,” 
was the reply. “ They will torture the life out of you, and laugh at your 
groans. They spare neither women nor children. Should | save him from 
the death he so well merits? Let the buzzards feast on his flesh, and 
the coyotes pick his hones, for his race has ended forever.” 

We sent the dogs on the other trail, and found the body of the Indian, 
but there was no life in his hideous carcass. He must have been a petty 
chief, for his lance was ornamented with several long locks of hair, looking 
like a woman’s, and his leggings were embroidered with the quills of a por- 
cupine, the work of some squaw he had left at home to mourn for his ab- 
sence, or rejoice at his death, just according to his domestic relations, for I 
suppose Indian females are like their white sisters in this respect at least, 
and judge of a husband by his treatment. 

We left the bocies where we had found them, the horses waiting patient- 
ly for their masters, and returned to the ranche, where the Mexican wife re- 
ceived us with a smile of approval. Our animals were safe, and Florencia 
had taken the precaution to remove the saddles, and piquette the beasts 
near the house, where the grass was abundart and fresh. She evidently 
did not intend that we should resume our journey immediately, and her fa- 
ther was of the same opinion, for he said, — 

“You must wait until tomorrow before you start. There may be more 
Apaches on the trail, and if you should meet them perhaps they would be 
better prepared for a fight than those who have fallen. This is the safest 
place for you for a short time at least.” 

The young girl’s face showed some of the pleasure she felt at her father’s 
words, but she did not raise her eyes from the ground, or appear to hear 
her parent’s advice. Lewey stole a look at me to see how I received the 
announcement. I was a little perplexed. There was danger in advancing, 
or in remaining where we were, but my friend, in a tone of great sincerity, 
remarked, — 

“You can trust me, Thom. I swear to you by our friendship dat I vill 
not say one vord to de girl I should not be villing for you to hear.” 

I had confidence in his word, trusted him, and agreed to remain where we 
were until the next morning. 

““ By the way,” said the father, as he lighted a cigarette, an example 
which his wife followed, as soon as we had passed them a package, and he 
looked at his daughter a little suspiciously, “ what were you doing so far 
from the house this morning? and why did. you not remain to bid our 
guests God speed?” 

“T did not think: they would care for my good wishes,” was the reply, 
thus showing that a Mexican girl can equal an American maiden in equivo- 
cating when there is occasion to deceive a father, and keep secret her 

love. 

« But you were a long way from the house,” the Mexican said. “ Had it 
not been for these senors you would now be a prisoner in the hands of the 
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Apaches. You must be more careful in the future how you take solitary 
rambles.” 

“ T was in search of quail’s eggs. I know where there is a covy in the 
chapparel,” the girl answered, and a blush mantled her dark cheeks as she 
spoke. 

The reply seemed to satisfy the father that her errand from home was a 
legitimate une, so he did not deem further explanation necessary. He 
again thanked us for saving the child from the hands of the Indians, and in 
this the «other joined most heartily, and, to prove that she was sincere, 
made anipie preparations for a dinner, and an olia that should surpass all of 
her previous effcrts. 

The sun came out. We lounged around the courtyard, our rifles and 
pistols all ready in case more Indians should make their appearance, and 
we did not know but a few of the tribe might put in an appearance, search- 


ing for their lost comrades. We neither saw nor heard any suspicious 


movements, however, until about eleven o’clock, when both dogs grew un- 
easy, and uttered short yelps of anger. 

The Mexican, as he noticed the movements of the animals, dropped on 
his knees, placed one of his ears close to the ground, and listened long and 
attentively. 

“ A horseman is approaching us on a swift lope,” he said. “He is not 
an Indian, and the beast is guided by bit and bridle. To prevent mistakes, 
however, let us be prepared to give the stranger a warm reception.” 

We could hear nothing, but in a minute or more the swift beat of a 
horse’s feet were noticed, and along the trail, from the direction of Los An- 
geles, came a Mexican half-breed, superbly mounted on a showy mustang, 
his serape streaming over his shoulders as he dashed along, his broad som- 
brero on the back of his head, and his long, black, coarse hair fluttering in 
the wind. 

“It is Pedro,” the Mexican said, as he dropped the butt of his heavy 
musket. 

“ And who is Pedro?” I asked, as the horseman approached. 

“ The government courier. He rides between San Diego and Los Ange- 
les with despatches. It is a lonely journey for him, and full of danger, but 
the man is well paid, and likes his work. There is no better horseman in 
California than Pedro,” and our host prepared to give the new-comera 
warm welcome, for it was evident he intended to ston, as he waved a hand 
in our direction, and shouted out a Mexican salutation and greeting. 

Pedro, who was about twenty-five years of age, thin and muscular, short, 
but graceful in the saddle, threw his horse on its haunches when within a 
short distance of us, stopping him so suddenly that the feet ploughed up 
the dirt and grass for some distance. -Then the vaquero sprang from his 
saddle, and, as he touched the ground, saluted all present by removing his 
sombrero, and said, — 

“Buenos dias senora, senorita, y senors,” and, leaving his steaming 
horse where he had _ halted, tiptoed to the fire, lighted a cigarette, and took 
a survey of the company present. 

He was a smart-looking fellow, with eyes as black and keen as a hawk’s, 
just the kind of a man who would do a little fighting if there was any occa- 
sion for it, or running, if that was better and safer than rough work. 
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He unbuckled the huge spurs from his heels, laid aside the light carbine 
which he carried swung over his shoulder, placed the long, sharp knife and 
pistols with the gun, and then asked, — 

“ Who are these senors?” and motioned toward Lewey and myself. 

“Two French caballeros, on their way up the coast,” our host 
answered. 

“ Bueno,” was the response. “I feared they were Americanos.” 

“ Why should you fear they were Americanos?” asked our host. 

Because war is declared between the United States and Mexico, and 
we cannot be too careful of all sospechosos.” 

“It matters but little what country aman comes from if he helps me at 
a pinch, as these young caballeros have done this morning,” our Mexican 
host answered. “American or French, they have my thanks.” 

“ Ah, you have had a brush with the wild Indians?” asked the courier. 
“ T saw a dead horse on the trail, and flocks of buzzards hovering over the 
chapparel, as if they were about to make an attack on a corpse or injured 
bullock. Did you kill any o! the ladrones ?” 

“ Four of them have gone to their happy hunting-grounds, three by the 
hands of these young senors, and one by the aid of my old musket, which 
you always laugh at.” 

“] will laugh at it no more, amigo, if you have sent an Indian to the in- 
fernal regions where they belong. What were they? Apaches?” asked 
the courier. 

“Yes, and on a raid for cattle and prisoners. These senors saved my 
daughter this morning, and shot those beasts who would have captured her. 
Think how much I owe them, and why I should not stop to ask where their 
country is located,” and the Mexican looked some of the gratification he 
telt. 

“ Diabio,” the courier said, as he removed his sombrero, and extended 
his hand, “it was a deed worthy of a Mexican. Frenchmen or Americans 
should be proud of killing an Indian, and doubly grand when it is an ac- 
cursed Apache, whom the saints may consign to the eternal region of fire 
for all I care. Senors, I am pleased to shake hands with such bueno hom- 
bres. Hereafter command me in everything.” 

We shook hands with great heartiness, and offered the courier a fresh 
cigarette, which he accepted with a profusion of thanks. 

“You ride fast today, Senor Pedro,” the Mexican host said, after the 
ceremony had been performed. “Is there such pressing news that you 
must scour the earth with your horse’s feet ?” 

“Santa Maria, Ishould sayso. The American gringos are mustering at the 
North, and General Castro has shaken them up, and is preparing to drive 
the accursed heretics into the mountains, where they can starve. A war 
ship is at San Pedro, and the people of Los Angeles fear that the marine- 
ros will march by land, and attack the town. I have despatches to the al- 
calda of San Diego, praying him to put in order the presidio, at the entrance 
of the harbor, and to give the heretics a warm reception, in case they 
should dare to venture near in one of their ships. Our people are aroused, 
and will fight for California until the last drop of blood is shed.” 

‘Considering that the presidio at San Diego had but two brass pieces, and 
those were —— and useless by neglect, we did not think our ships would 
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suffer much while rounding Ballast Point, and couli not believe that all the 
greasers of the State were prepared to die for the Mexican flag just at pres- 
ent. The news did not alarm us in the least, as we had heard just such 
rumors before. We thought that Captain Fremont and his men could take 
care of themselves, and not get much hurt, and the result justified our 
crude opinions. 

“This is indeed news,” our host said. “You must rest here, and eat, so 
that you can go on in the afternoon. I will giv? you a fresh horse when 
ready to start, and you can take yours when returning, if the accursed In- 
dians do not run it off with the rest of the stock.” 

This was a common practice, and excited no expression of gratitude. I 
looked with admiration at the courier’s steed, for it was a noble animal, and 
gentle as it was fast. 

“Let me exchange with you,” I said to Pedro. “I like your horse. 
Mine is fresh, and can carry a man to San Diego by midnight. I will give 
you a dollar, — for, although I am poor, I have that amount of money, — 
in addition to my caballo, for yours.” 

“Senor,” said the courier. “the horse is no longer mine. May you be 
happy with him. He is a noble brute, and true as gold,” and the man held 
out his hand for the eight-real piece, took it, tested it with his teeth, to see 
that it was not counterfeit, and seemed satisfied with his bargain, for he 
grinned. 

This may seem a cheap price, but our host would have been giad to have 


. disposed of all the horses on the ranche for a dollar each, and thought him- 


self well paid. 

“ Courage, amigo,” the Mexican said, as he noticed Lewey’s face, a little 
downcast at the thought of my being better mounted than himself. “You 
shall have « caballo equally as good, and it sha’n’t cost you anything either, 
Florencia, can you find the bay bronco, the one I have ridden so often, and 
drive him to the corral this afternoon?” 

“Yes, padre,” was the ready answer. “I knowwhere he is feeding when 
the sun goes down.” and a flush of pleasure passed over her handsome 
face, as she thought of the happiness she was to render her lover. 

Pedro looked at the girl with the admiration he did not attempt to con- 
ceal, and I thought that I could account for the rest he was taking at the 
lonely ranche, even if his despatches were urgent. He was in love, like my 
friend, but was a more suitable match for the girl than Lewey, and I won- 
dered she did not fancy the dark-eyed vaquero, who had all the brilliant 
qualities calculated to win a doncellito in her station of life. But she pre- 
ferred a white face and blue eyes, as the contrast was more striking than a 
dark skin such as she possessed. 

I went to my purchase, stripped the saddle from his back, and then pi- 
quetted him where the feed was good, rubbed the perspiration from his 
flanks and back, and the brute seemed to like the attention, for he put his 
nose against my shoulder, and uttered a whinny of delight at such treat- 
ment, something he had never experienced at the hands of his former 
owner. 

Our Mexican host and the courier laughed at the exhibition I was mak- 
ing, and even the wife smiled in a sarcastic manner, but Florencia seemed 
to approve of my doings, for she gave me a glance from her expressive 
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black eyes that would have made Pedro happy for a day, had he been the 
recipient of the great favor. 

Not content with my ministration, I led the horse to the spring for a 
drink of fresh water, but he did not seem to care for it, as it was not his 
usual time for drinking, morning and evening being the hours in which he 
was accustomed to quench his thirst, when water was convenient, and his 
master not too indolent to turn him towarda river or pond. Then I pro- 
cured a couple of quarts of barley, and had the satisfaction of seeing the 
animal feed as if he liked the grain, and appreciated the attention. 

“ You would spoil a mustang in two weeks,” Pedro said, as I returned to 
the group sitting in the shade of the house, and awaiting with patience for 
the olia which the wife was tending, “ Our horses are hardy and do not 
need any care. They can pick up a living on the plains, and think them- 
selves fortunate if they do not have tolope a hundred miles on an empty 
stomach. The more you peta broncho the less reliable he is,” and the 
host nodded confirmation of the words, but I loved animals, and did not 
like to see them suffer, or be abused, and in this instance my kindness was 
well repaid by the mustang I bought that day for a dollar and a poor speci- 
men of horse-flesh thrown in to boot. 

“ Did you hear or see anything of the Indians on your way?” asked our 
host, as we gathered around the olia, which the wife pronounced ready. 
It was made of cheque, barley, onions, red peppers (rather more of the lat- 
ter than we relished), potatoes, and a few herbs to give it taste and 
seasoning. 

We once more produced our stock of coffee and sugar, and gladdened the 
neart of the courier by giving hima strong concoction, in which grounds 
and dulce struggled for supremacy. It was as nectar to him and the others, 
so no one found any fault. 

“TI left the Ranche Vallecito last night,” Pedro said, in answer to the 
question of our host. ‘“ There were no signs of Indians at the time in that 
vicinity, and I saw no one on the trail. I think the bind you killed were 
out of their usual course, and that nothing more will be seen of the ladrones 
between here and San Diego, unless they strike Francia’s ranche, and, if 
they do, will hurry the captured cattle towards the canyons of the moun- 
tains, and so escape all pursuit, even if our people were prepared to give 
chase, which 1 don’t think they will be. The Mexican is brave, but he 
loves not the yell of wild Indians,” and I did not biame him if all the 
Apaches screamed like those we had encountered in the morning. 

The courier then gave us some valuable information concerning the 
route, what streams we would have to ford, and canyons to pass through, 
mentioning especially the Seco Canyon as being dangerous, dark, and 
dreary, with high and rugged mountains on either side, and a little stream 
of clear, sparkling water meandering down the course, and emptying into 
the Pacific Ocean, at some distant point. In fact, we found the journey we 
had betore us was more difficult than we had contemplated, but we were de- 


termined not to give up the undertaking, but to push on, and hope for suc- ‘ 


cess as we advanced. 

We hinted that we should like to wait at some point on the way until the 
courier made his return journey, but Pedro did not seem to favor the 
plan. 
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“In the first place,” he said, “1 do not know when I shall again pass this 
way. It will depend upon the alcalda of San Diego. He may desire that I 
remain for important information, and when I do start i shall spare neither 
horse-flesh nor myself. You could not keep up with me for ten hours with- 
out tumbling from your saddles with fatigue. Better go on alone, and fol- 
low the trail as well as you can. Stop at the few ranches you may see, rest, 
and inquire your way, and may the saints have you in their keeping,” and 
then the courier, with his great appetite satisfied, threw himself upon the 
ground, under the shadow of the adob: house, and in an instant was fast 
asleep, resting himself for the work before him that afternoon and evening, 
on his lonely ride to San hast the trail of which he was not certain was 


‘clear of Indians. 


Our Mexican host, seeing no more signs of Apaches, skinned the dead 
mountain lion, and then sent out his daughter on a spare horse to drive in 
the bay broncho which he had promised to present Lewey. The young girl 
accepted the mission as one of no particular danger or importance. She 
sprang into the saddle as light as a cat, and did not assume the position that 
ladies usually do, for her feet were thrust in the stirrups on either side of 
the animal. In fact, she rode like a man, and did not think it unbecoming 
to her modesty to do so, as she had never been taught that her style was un- 
womanly. She was right, for a side saddle would have been out of place in 
that wilderness. 

Florencia sat her horse as gracefully and easy as a trained caballero, and, 
as she struck the animal on the flank with the end of a reata, coiled up on 
the pommel of her saddle, and darted out of the courtyard, Lewey could not 
help expressing his admiration in warm words of praise, for he turned to 
me, and said, — 

“ T)at is de most booful sight dat I have seed for many aday. Ah, mon 
ami, she is grand on de foot, but in de saddle she is von bonne fille, and I 
adore her.” 

“ Has your love for Engracia vanished so soon ?” I asked. 

“ No,” was the hesitating reply; “ but den dis girl is somehow so differ- 
ent, and a real Frenchman can love many times, and many dings, and be 
none de vusser for it.” 

“ Remember your promise,” I said. “ That courier Pedro loves the girl, 
and would cut you into mince-meat if he thought you had the slightest af- 
fection fur the senorita. A Mexican’s jealousy is only equaled by the in- 
tensity of his love. A sharp-pointed knife has put many a rival under the 
sod, and out of the way. Be warned in time, my friend, and keep your feel- 
ings to yourself.” 

“She loves him not,” was the answer, with a doleful sigh. “She has 
told me dat she likes me, and I believes her.” 

She must have made the confession the night before, when I interrupted 
the téte-a-téte, showing that love sometimes makes quick work with young 
and susceptible hearts, 

In an hour’s time Florencia returned with the promised bay, a horse of 
great beauty and power, but not so handsome, I thought, as my own. She 
drove him into the corral, and then secured the rather wild steed, shifting 
the saddle from the mustang which she had ridden, to the animal which she 
had in. 
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“ Why do you do that?” asked her father, for we had gathered around 
to see the new-comer. 

“ The beast is wild, and needs discipline,” she said. “ He has nwt been 
ridden for a month, and the senor to whom you have given him is a 
stranger to all of a mustang’s unruly movements. I will tame him by a 
short ride, and then tomorrow he will carry the visitor away from us like 
the wind, and perhaps we shall never see either again.” 

It is probable that the girl meant more than her father comprehended, 
for he made no reply, but allowed his daughter to carry out her designs. 
Alone she put on the thick sweat-cloth and heavy saddle, thrust the cruel] 
eurb into his mouth, even if the broncho did resist, adjusted the bridle, 
vaulted into her seat, and dashed from the corral as if pursued by a pack 
of hungry coyotes, and, as her graceful form swayed with every motion of 
the fiery beast, and her long black hair streamed in the air, like a thousand 
tiny pennants, bare headed, without shoes or stockings, her position on the 
horse revealing a generous view of little ankies, and well-formed legs, I 
could not help feeling enamoured with this child of nature, who knew how 
to love, but did not understand many of the refinements of civilized 
society. 

“Ah, she grows more booful every moment,” Lewey muttered, and I 
mentally cursed the Apaches, and our luck in being detained another night 
at the ranche, as | feared for my friend and the girl. 

Fiorencia returned after an hour’s ride, her horse covered with foam, but 
quite subdued, and ready to obey the slightest wish of his rider. The girl 
did not think she deserved any particular praise for what she had done, 
and seemed surprised at our compliments. She had been accustomed to 
cattle and horses from the time of her birth, and for many years had helped 
her parent round in his stock, when it was necessary to do so for the sake 
of branding the calves and yearlings. 

The girl reported that she had met with no signs of Indians, and that 
her father’s stock appeared to be undistrubed, so we arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the courier’s supposition was correct, and that the Apaches we 
had killed were bu a portion of the band, and had wandered our way in 
the hope of securing new fields for plunder, and had met with a just 
fate. 

By this time it was four o’clock, and Pedro was awake, and ready to re- 
sume his journey. He saddled the horse I had traded with him, and did 
not seem to think that I had cheated the government official very badly, 
and I came to the same conclusion as soon as Pedro mounted the mustang, 
for the animal appeared to be a different beast when the skillful vaquero 
was in the saddle, as he knew how to manage him much better than my- 
self. He did not spare the spurs, or the heavy curb, and, when he raised 
his sombrero to Florencia, and waved his hand to us, and said, “ Adios, 
senors,” dashed away at a rate of speed that I thought impossible in the 
broncho, and I imagined my new acquisition would have had some trouble 
in keeping in line. 

Florencia had given Pedro a little smile in return for his salutation. It 
was not much, but the best the poor fellow could obtain, and I wondered, 
as I saw him press his steed up the steep trail, and then glance back to the 
house for a final salutation, if he felt encouraged by what he had received. 
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The next moment he was on the other side of the miniature mountain, and 
that was the last we saw of him for some days, and then he made his ap- 
pearance at a most important moment, as far as our destinies were con- 
cerned, and the good he rendered us was not forgotten. 

The afternoon and evening wore away in a listless manner. Lewey kept 
at a distance from Florencia, and she rather avoided him, I thought, so I 
had nothing to worry about, and, when the time arrived for us to retire, 
the Mexican advised us to have our rifles handy for immediate use, as he 
did not know but a marauding party of Indians might visitus. He kept no 
watch, however, as he said that his dog would give us all the notice we 
needed, in case there were prowlers near, as he could scent the Apaches 
for a long distance. 

To prevent Jack from getting into trouble with prowling coyotes, or ad- 
venturous Indians, we tied him in the out-building, close to where we slept, 
and, after a smoke by the fire, turned in, and slept all night, and I do not 
think that Lewey moved, or even rolled over, until daylight, thus showing 
he was a lad of his word, and was honest in what he said when we returned 
to the house after the fight with the Indians. 

We fed and watered our horses, and they seemed in perfect order for the 
journey, and then the wife had our breakfast all ready, and, just about an 
hour after sunrise, we prepared to depart. This time Florencia did not dis- 
appear from the house. She sat in the doorway, and watched our proceed- 
ings with a listless look, and not a word did she exchange with us until we 
were ready to mount and away. Then, hat in hand, I went to her, and said 
good-by, took her dark little hand in mine, gave it a gentle squeeze, and ut- 
tered a few words of civility. 


“You are very kind, senor,” she said. “I hope you will come back to us 
some day not far distant. 

I stood aside, and let Lewey take my place. He spoke in a low tone, so 
I could not hear what he said, even if I had cared to listen, but I noticed 
there were tears in Florencia’s eyes as she arose, and passed into the 
house, and that was the last we saw of her for some months. 

We shook hands with the Mexican and his wife, mounted our impatient 
mustangs, and were off, the woman asking the saints to protect us during 
our journey, and to come again when we desired, 

As we loped along, not speaking a word, we came to the scene of the en- 
counter the day before. The bones of dead the horse were picked nearly 
clean by coyotes and buzzards, while in the chapparel, where the Indians 
had died, were large numbers of the bird scavenzers, gorging themselves 
with their disgusting feast, and striving with the s'y coyote for a full share 
of flesh and bones. They did not move as we approached, éxcept the lat- 
ter, and they simply hid in the tall rushes, and returned as soon as we had 
passed on our way, shuddering as we thought what might have been our 
fate had the battle gone against us. 

We pressed on during the forenoon, and about twelve o’clock stopped 
near a small stream that came from the mountains on our right, high and 
tugged, the tops appearing to be covered with snow, but we were so tar 
from them that we could not be positive on that point, and for a while im- 
agined that what we supposed was snow were marble ledges. 

On the banks of the little brook, near where there was a ford, across 
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which the trail was well defined, we halted for rest and luncheon. There 
were no signs of Indians, but the footprints of the courier’s horse were dis- 
tinct in the soft ground, and there were no others near, showing that he had 
not been followed by the Apaches. 

We piquetted our horses, after removing the saddles, and they found 
plenty of feed near the stream. Then, while Lewey was gathering dry 
grass and fagots to start a fire, I took a fish-line, a bit of salt meat for bait, 
and tried my luck in the little brook. Lewey said that he would eat all the’ 
trout I caught. as he had but little faith in the experiment. The hook, how- 
ever, had hardly touched the water when there was a rise, a rush, and I had 
on my line a two-pound trout, and was compelled to haul him in hand over 
hand, as I had neglected to cut a pole, and could not play the prize as I 
should like to have done. . 

1 held the spotted fish up after it was landed, and uttered a yell of 
triumph. My French friend gave one look, and ran toward me. 

“ Dat is good, by gar,” he said. “ Let me de next one catch, and ebber 
so much obliged I to you vill be. I knows how de fish to take.” 

As a general thing all Frenchmen think they are great sportsmen and 
fishermen, and my friend was no exception to the general rule. I readily 
let him have the use of the line, for he would have humored me under simi- 
lar circumstances. 

“Now I vill you show,” he said, and threw the hook into the water. 
There was another rush, a bigger trout, an anxious boy, a struggle, and 
then over the bank went Lewey, for, in his eagerness, he had not noticed 
where he stepped, and tumbled in the stream. 

“ Hold on to the fish, Lewey,”’ I shouted, as soon as I could do so, for I 
laughed so heartily that I did not speak for a moment. Really it was 
very funny to see the French boy blowing the mud and water from his 
mouth, uttering not the choicest of Spanish and English expressions, yet 
retaining his hold of the line, and the trout at the same time. 

As the brook was but little more than four feet deep, not much damage 
was done, except to the boy’s clothes, and, when he had frightened the life 
out of the fish, or drowned it by his pulling and hauling on the line, we laid 
the prize on the bank of the stream, and then Lewey uttered a mighty shout 
of triumph. 

“Did you ebber seed such fishin’ as dat?” he asked, as soon as his 
transports moderated. 

“ Never,” was my answer. “ Do you usually fish that way in France?” 

“ Alvays. Ven ve gets a big von on de hook ve goes overboard arter 
him,” which I have good reason to believe was a lie, but, as I had never 
seen a Frenchman fish before, I was compelled to accept his statement as 
a fact at the time. 

We had all the trout we needed for our dinner. We could have caught 
hundreds in the same rapid manner, but did not desire to destroy that 
which we could not consume, thus proving that we were not genuine 
sportsmen, but the veriest amateurs. 

Lewey stripped off some portions of his clothing, and dried them in the 
warm sun and gentle breeze, while I dressed the fish, wrapped them in 
leaves, and laid them among the hot ashes and coals, and when they were 
done we had a feast that epicures might have envied, so delicious was the 
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flesh of the trout. Even Jack signified his approval by eating all that we 
could not dispose of, and looked a little disappointed when the last bones 
were picked clean, to think that there was no more for his consumption. 

We lighted our pipes, and remained under the shade of a tree until nearly 
two o’clock, taking a little siesta in the meantime, then saddled our rested 
horses, and resumed our journey, crossing a ford where the water was 
not more than a foot deep, an embankment thrown up by some great flood 
of the rainy season. 

As we galloped along the trail, looking sharply to the right and 
left for signs of Indians or wild beasts, we again admired the action of our 
steeds, as they moved along like perfect machinery. The only trouble was 
their desire to go faster than we wished. They had been accustomed to 
being ridden by men who spared neither spurs nor horseflesh when in a 
hurry, and we had to coax and pat our caballos to restrain their impatience, 
and keep them down to ten miles an hour, instead of fifteen or more. 

They understood our wishes at last, and kept side by side, but if one 
poked his nose an inch in advance the other was not happy until he had 
made up the deficiency. 

It was a magnificent country we passed through that afternoon, as all the 
land was good for raising cattle, the grass being rank and plentiful, with 
here and there a spring or a water-course. I suppose that the whole of 
that region is now covered with fields of grain, and vast herds of bullocks, 
with houses and orchards all along the route we crossed. Once in a while 
we would come to a sterile district, where the sand was heavy, and hardly a 
shrub was to be seen for miles, and on several occasions we saw great rat- 
tlesnakes in our path, too indolent to move out of the way, and all ready to 
strike if we approached them, which we had no great desire to do. At first 
we had some little trouble with Jack, as the dog wanted to go in pursuit of 
everything that he scented, and a rattlesnake he thought was something 
like an eel, to be well shaken, and then devoured. But a few warning cries, 
and some gentle blows with the end of a reata, brought our pet to a sense 
of his danger, and then he gave snakes a wide berti, follow'ng directly in 
the wake of our horses’ heels, so that he would be sure and make no 
mistake. 

Once the mustangs shied out of the trail with a sudden leap, and both of 
us reeled in our saddles. If they had not been of California construction ~ 
— deep, and high in front and rear — we would have had a narrow escape 
of falling to the ground, and near two large rattlesnakes, basking in the sun, 
on a strip of hot sand. The fright made Lewey so angry that he checked 
his horse, and swore that he would go back, and kill the reptiles, As his 
blood was up ! held his mustang until he could accomplish the job. 

My friend, armed with a lot of stones, retraced his steps, followed by 
Jack, and then vented his rage on the snakes. Even where I sat I could 
hear the rattles, as the tails were waved in defiance, but Lewey hurled stone 
after stone at the vermin, and first one head was lowered, and then the 
other, and aclub soon beat the life out of their ill smelling bodies, for they 
gave out a peculiar odor when excited that was powerful and pungent. 

“Dar,” said Lewey, as he returned from the attack, “dey von’t unship 
any more men in dis vorld, and for de vorld to come peuples must take care 
of demselves, for I can’t look out for eberybody,” and that reasoning 
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seemed to satisfy and restore him to a good-humor, for he smiled and 
laughed all the rest of the afternoon, and did not even allude to Florencia, 
so I hoped the magic of love was disappearing from his mind, and that, 
with his usual consistency, he was forgetting her. Once | had said, ina 
musing sort of tone, — 

“ What do you think Engracia and Anita are doing at the present time?” 
and he answered, — 

“ Eatin’ de frijoles, I s’pose, if dey has nothin’ else to do,” and then I 
knew that his love for the woman he was engaged to was wavering, as men 
do not like to think that the girls they admire have occasion to cat any- 
thing but the daintiest of food, expecting them to turn with disgust from 
the sustaining and nutricious bean. 

I said no more, but thought of the boy’s protestations and devotion, and 
how he had led me along, and finally prevailed upon me to leave the ship, 
so that we could be married to the young ladies of our choice, and I won- 
dered if he would jilt Engracia when the proper time arrived for him to say 
yesorno. I was firm in my determination to make a wife of Anita, but I 
wanted Lewey to wed as well as myself, for the sake of company. I hoped 
he would do so, and supposed that he ultimately might consent, if we en- 
countered no more pretty faces on our route. 

A little after five o’clock we crossed a small mountain, and at the top 
looked down upon a pleasant valley, and there spread vefore us were herds 
of cattle and horses, anda large adobe house and out-buildings, with a cor- 
ral in which were a dozen animals, all ready for use, in case the owners de- 
sired to saddle them for a little gentle exercise over their vast pos- 
sessions, 

Our approach was the signal for some little excitement among the in- 
mates of the house. We could see two women beat a hasty retreat into the 
building, while three vaqueros made their appearance with huge escopetas, 
and watched with interest for the first hostile demonstration that we were 
disposed to make. 

Three or four dogs bounded toward us, and Jack was allready to make 
friends, or be enemies, as they should elect, but the Mexicans called the 
curs back, and so we were enabled to approach the house without a col- 
lision, as we feared would be the case. 

“Que quiere usted?” one of the vaqueros shouted, and brought his 
escopeta so that it would cover us. 

“Comida y dormir,” we answered, meaning that we desired food and 
rest. 

“Usted amigos?” was asked, a little more pleasantly, and the musket 
was lowered. . 

“Si, senor, todas amigos,” was our prompt answer, intimating that we 
were friends. 

** Come along then,” the Mexicans said, and, as we advanced, they saw that 
we were not Indians in disguise, so the guns were put aside, and we 
were welcomed with looks of surprise, and words of deep courtesy from the 
three men. 

This was the Ranche Vallecito we had heard the courier speak of, and 
the people knew his horse at once, for, as I dismounted, one of the vaque 
ros looked at the brand on my steed’s flanks, and said, — 
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“We have seen that mustang before. It is the courier Pedro’s horse. 
He was here yesterday.” 

The Mexicans glanced a little suspiciously at me, as the words were 
spoken, but I answered carelessly, — 

“Yes, Pedro is now at San Diego. We exchanged bronchos yesterday 
afternoon at Tobias’s ranche. I gave my mustang and an eight-real piece 
for this animal, and made a good trade.” 

Then all three men laughed in anison, and one of them said, — 

“ Pedro is smart. When he makes an exchange he always gets the best 
of the bargain. We have a hundred horses that we will sell you for eight 
reals each, and ask no caballo in addition.” 

“ Gracias,” I answered, with a laugh, to show that I was not offended, 
“this animal pleases me, and I want no other.” 

As we knew the customs of the country we did not wait for an urgent ap- 
peal to remain, but proceeded to unsaddle our mustangs, and by this time 
one of the Mexicans, a young man about our age, offered to aid us. Jack, 
by his resolute demeanor, had inspired the greasers’ dogs with a wholesome 
respect so they did not molest him, but kept at a distance, and looked the 
the astonishment which they felt at seeing a stranger in their midst. 

We piled our saddles, blankets, and equipments in an out-building like 
that at the last ranche, and then turned the horses into the corral, where 
they would not escape during the night, unless the gate was thrown 
open. 

“What is the news from Tobhias’s ranche ?” the father of the family 
asked, as we returned from the corral, having rubbed the perspiration from 
the horses’ backs, much to the amusement of the Mexican muchacho, who 
had never seen such pains taken with animals in all his life. 

“We had an exciting brush with the wild Indians yesterday morning, 
just before Pedro arrived,” I answered, quite indifferently, as though it was 
something that I had been accustomed to all my life. 

“Gracias Dios, you don’t mean to tell me that the Apaches are ona 
raid?” asked the aged Mexican. 

“Yes; there were four came near the house, and tried to capture Senor- 
ita Florencia.” 

“ The saints have us in their keeping, but they did not succeed, I hope,” 
cried the two sons, thus showing that the girl’s charms were known even in 
that part of the country, and had produced their usual effect on the young 
men. 


“No, we beat them off, and saved the girl,” I said, in a complacent 
manner. 


“And killed three of the savages, while Senor Tobias blew off the head 
of another,” the impulsive Lewey exclaimed. 

“Glory to God the highest,” the old Mexican cried. “ Four Apaches 
slain by your hands. My house and all that it contains are at your 
service.” 

He called to his women folks, — the wife and daughter, —and bade them 
prepare a feast that would reflect honor on the establishment. The girl 
was not remarkable for her beauty, so Lewey did not make love to her, as 
he would have done under other circumstances. The mother was dark, 
smoke-dried, and wrinkled, with hands that were none too clean, but she 
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made us welcome, and called us heroes, because we had saved the life and 
honor of a girl, as though we deserved credit for such a just deed. 

The Mexicans were very particular that we should give them a minute 
account of the fight and death of the wild Indians, and felt a little fearful 
that the Apaches might make a raid in their direction. So much impor- 

tance did the father attach to our communication that he compelled the 
youngest of his children to saddle a fleet mustang, and scour the country in 
several directions, to see if there were any signs of the savages. But the 
boy returned at dark, and said that he could see nothing of a suspicious na- 
ture, and so the stock was considered safe for the night. 

We helped ourselves to a measure of barley, and fed our horses, ate our 
supper with a relish that a long day’s journey had given us, and, after a lib- 
eral distribution of cigarettes, and a nipe of tobacco for ourselves, retired to 
the out-building, spread our blankets for a bed, and prepared to sleep, 
and just then the rain descended in torrents, and we felt thankful that we 
were under shelter for the night. 

The fleas were as voracious as usual, and full as numerous, but their 
feeding did not disturb us, and, when we awoke at daybreak, the storm had 
passed away, and there were promises of a pleasant day. The air was fra- 
grant with the perfume of flowers and herbs. The quails called to each 
other from the chapparel, and wild pigeons passed over the flelds in count- 
less flocks, while on the little mountain we had descended the night before 
stood a herd of deer, watching the movements of life at the house, and car- 
ing nothing for our presence, so tame did they appear. The leader of the 
drove was a large buck, with monstrous antlers. I was more than half 
tempted to give him a shot, and secure them as a prize, but, when I re- 
flected that I could not carry them with me, I gave up the idea, and let the 
graceful animal live, and depart in peace. 

We piquetted our horses where the grass was fresh and sweet, and let 
them feed while we washed, and smoothed our hair, a proceeding that 
caused a quiet smile to pass over the faces of our hosts, for they thought 
that it denoted a weakness of mird on our part, but it had its reward, for, 
while I stood watching our mustangs feed, and quite ready for the break- 
fast that was cooking on the fire, the father drew near, and asked, — 

“To what country do you belong, senor? You do not speak Spanish 
well enough to be a Mexican, and your skin is white, not dark like mine.” 

1 remembered in time not to declare my nationality, and answered, — 

“Iam French. My companion and I are brothers, and we are traveling 
through the country just to see what it is like. We are bound for Los An- 
geles, and have papers of protection from General Castro. Would you like 
to see them?” 

* No,” was the short answer. “They would be of no use to me. I can’t 
read or write, neither can my children. But are you a good Catholic?” 

“A most excellent one,” I replied, not thinking of the meaning of my 
words, only knowing that Protestants were not loved or respected by the 
bigoted greasers. 

“ It is good,” he said, with a smile, as I thought, of relief. “ Now I have 
a proposition to make your Look around, and see land and cattle on either 
hand. All are mine. Is there a more lovely place than this? ” 

I was forced to admit that the region was a paradise, under that cool, 
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spring breeze, with the sun just rising from the mountains, and tinging with 
a golden hue the distant hilltops, and the Sierras, covered with snow, while 
the air was filled with humming bees, seeking in the numerous flowers an 
early harvest of honey. It is alittle singular, but I have recently been in- 
formed that this region, at the present day, produces more honey, through 
domestic attention and protection, than all the other parts of the State 
combined. 

“You like the place?” asked the Mexican, waiting until I had taken in 
all the surroundings before he spoke. 

“Yes. Who can help admiring nature in her solitude and grandeur?” I 
answered, willing to please the Mexican, and make myself agreeable. 

“It is wll,” the man said. “ You can remain here all your days if you 
wish. If you desire to ride, there are hundreds of horses at your disposal. 
If you love hunting, the mountains and plains abound with deer, and game 
of all kinds. If you prefer work, cattle are to be rouaded in once a year, 
and branded, or barley to sow, and be gathered. In many ways you can 
make yourself useful.” 

What did the Mexican mean by his broad hint? Was he disposed to 
keep me a prisoner in that wilderness, where a traveler or stranger was 
rarely seen, and the only recreation was such as he had described? No 
books or papers were in the house, and when the people were tired they 
went to sieep, and when hungry ate their coarse fare, and thanked the saints 
it was no worse. 

“Why ‘do you thus tempt me?” I asked, resolved to learn all his 
thoughts by a direct question. 

For a moment the Mexican hesitated, and then said, speaking very slowly 
and distinctly, — 

“ You noticed my daughter did you not? I saw you look at her with ad- 
miration in your eyes, or I am mistaken.” 

I began to feel warm and uncomfortable, for I feared the conversation 
was taking a serious turn, and one dangerous to myself. 

“ Yes, senor, I admired the lady. She is muy hermoso,” I answered. 

“ She is beautiful,” the host repeated, with all of a parent’s pride, for, as 
a general thing, fathers think their daughters perfection, even if they are 
far from it. “I am glad you admire her,” the Mexican continued, “ for the 
feeling is mutual. She likes your appearance, and will marry you.” 

I almost staggered under the sudden announcement of my comtemplated 
happiness, but I was in a dangerous position, and knew it. The least of- 
fensive word, or contemptuous gesture, would be the last that I should 
ever make in this world. A sharp knife, and a ready one, could reach my 
heart, even if the dark eyes of the senorita failed to do the business. 

“Do you mean to tell me that your daughter is willing to marry me?” I 
asked, as soon as I could recover from my daze, and speak plainly. 

“She has admitted to me and her mother that such is the case. Say the 
the word, and I ’ll send to San Mateo for a priest, and in a few days the 
knot can be tied.” 

_ This was unexpected happiness, but I had to keep my head clear, and 
think rapidly, for there was no chance to fool away time and words with the 
determined greaser at my side. 


c “Ah, great is my misery,” I said, on the spur of the moment. “Why 
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did I not dream of such happiness before I pledged my word to an- 
other?” 

“You are then engaged to some woman?” he asked, a little dis- 
appointed. 

“ Woe is me, but Iam. How could I think that such a beautiful senon 
ta as your daughter would lift her eyes to me, a poor man ?” 

“* But you can read and write ?” 

“ Yes, senor.” 

“ Then you are not poor, and raised to an equality with my child. She is 
rich in land and cattle, but has no education. Take her, and the saints 
bless you.” 

“ How gladly would I do so, if I could only be free of the girl who is ex 
pecting me, and seeks to be my wife.” 

“ Shake her off,” was the advice, in a sullen tone. 

“ Tell me,” I said, laying a hand on the angry father’s arm, “ what would 
you do if a man should seek your daughter’s heart, agree to marry her, and 
then desert her at the last moment ?” 

“ My knife would find a place between his ribs before he had enjoyed 
‘his honeymoon,” was the savage answer. 

“And serve him right,” I exclaimed, in apparent frankness. “The fa- 
ther and brother of the girl I am about to marry would treat me in the 
same manner. They, like you, are Mexican cabaileros, and ready to re- 
venge an insult to their relative with death. Let the matter rest just as it 
is for the present. I ama man of honor, like yourself. I will seek my be- 
trothed, and tell her all. Perhaps sheis already married. I hope that she 
is. I have not seen or heard from her for months. If she is untrue, or 
gives me back my freedom, I shall hasten t» your ranche, and then proudly 
demand the hand of your beautiful and innecent daughter.” 

This was not exactly true, but I was not going to infuriate a man when 
he had the power todo me aserious injury, and perhaps take my life, as 
readily as he would have slaughtered one of his lively bullocks, or a sneak 
ing coyote. 

I could see that the greaser di | not like the idea of relinquishing his hold 
on me. He knew when he had come across a prize for his daughter, even 
if other people did not, and the lady was a girl of most excellent taste and 
judgment, as I admitted at the time, and have always thought that she was 
inspired when she selected me for a husband. She must have been a won- 
derful character reader, for one so young and unaccustomed to the world, 
and when she did obtain a partner, how striking the contrast must have 
been in her eyes, and how bitterly she probably regretted that she had not 
married her first love. I have often spoken of the unexpected proposal 
that I received at the Ranche Vallecito, and what an honor it was for one 
so young and tender, and sometimes regrets have been expressed by those 
who should take an interest in my fate that I did not yield to such solicita- 
tions, marry, and settle in the wilderness, where my genius could have 
found full scope in fighting fleas, Apaches, and a very dark and wrinkled 
mother-in-law, with hands none too clean for mixing tortillas, and other 
fancy dishes. 

For a few minutes the Mexican father, who was so anxious for an advan- 
tageous match for his daughter, and saw the prize slipping from his fingers, 
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remained silent, watching the bees and the herd of deer, revolving in his 
mind what course to pursue to make two young hearts happy. 

“ Let us understand each other,” he said. “If you find the senorita you 
are expected to marry unfaithful, or can get out of the engagement with 
honor, you will do so, and return here ?” 

“Can you doubt it? I should fly as fast as horse-flesh could carry me,” 
but I did not say in what direction. 

“That is enough. I will tell my daughter all, so that she will not think 
her love is slighted. You do not mean to express contempt for her 
wishes ?” and the host’s hand rested on the hilt of his long knife in a care- 
less manner, and his cyes showed some of the fire of an untamed 
ranchero. 

“The saints forgive me,” and I crossed myself, “but if I was free you 
would see how quickly I should welcome the priest, and be proud of such a 
wife as the senorita will make. Ah, she is lovely and gentle. Happy will 
the man be who wins her.” 

All the time I was speaking I kept my eyes on that long knife, for I 
feared its sharp point, and the owner. I was determined to get out of a bad 
position the best way possible. 

“TI have a great mind to detain you,” my host said, with a wistful eye, 
“ and defy the fanily of your intended. If they should come here for the 
purpose of making complaint, we could ambush the whole party, and put 
them out of the way with but little trouble.” 

I almost shuddered at the free expressions of my would-be father-in-law, 
and longed for the hour when I could mount my horse, and escape from 
such a dangerous locality. 

“ The plan that | have laid out is the best,” I remarked. 
rate with that understanding.” 

“ Bueno,” the Mexican responded. “ We will shake hands on it,” and 
we did, then and there. ‘“ When you leave today, if you must resume your 
journey, I desire you to salute my daughter with a kiss. It will prove to 
her that you are anxious for more. Be careful that you do not forget it,” 
and again his hand touched the knife. 

1 promised compliance with his wishes, although the task was not one 
that I felt anxious for, as the girl was far from being handsome, and | had 
not seen her wash her hands or face since she got out of bed. But I had 
promised, and meant to carry out the programme, and so escape a cut or 
stab from that long knife. 


“ Vot vas you and de greaser talkin’ about so long?” asked Lewey, when 
the Mexican and I separated. 

“‘ He desires me to marry his daughter,” I answered proudly. Perhaps 
there was a little more pride than there was any occasion for, but it was the 
first proposal that I had ever received in that line, and young men are apt 
to be vain of their conquests, 


“ Does de girl vant you?” asked Lewey, his eyes opened to their widest 
in astonishment. 


“So I have been given to understand,” was my reply, in a complacent 
tone. 


“ Parbleu, de girl is crazy to pick you ven dar is me. Nebber heard of 
sich foolishness in all my life. Hope you said no,” 


“ Let us sepa- 
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“ Well, yes, I did plead that a previous engagement would prevent me 
from accepting the offer, and I suggested that you might do.” 

“ And vot did de greaser say to dat? ” demanded my friend. 

“Oh, not much. He thought that he would prefer a sedate, stable man 
to a fickle boy as a husband for his child, and so declined to take you into 
account. I quite agreed with him.” 

“Tt is. von lie,” roared the French lad. He say no sich ding, and I 
don't believe he ax you to marry de girl.” 

“ You will see when we get ready to leave. I shall then kiss the girl a 
good-by, and if you attempt it some one will get a boxed ear.” 

“I vould not kiss her for von million doilars,” with an expression of dis- 
gust, and then | knew that our host’s daughter must be very plain to repulse 
such a boy as my French friend, who was not over scrupulous as to what he 
kissed, and where he kissed, as long as it was a woman, ani young. 

We had a very good breakfast, and, after it was finished, saddled our 
horses, the young Mexican lending us a helping hand, and expressing re- 
grets that he could not go with us, and see the world. He thought that 
everything great and beautiful were centered at Los Angeles, which he had 
heard so much about, and yet had never visited, for the ranche was his 
home from the day of his birth, and he supposed he should have to remain 
there until his death. 

Just as I was about to mount my horse, I canght the glare of the Mexi- 
can father’s eyes. He was.reminding me of a certain contract which the 
bustle of departure had made me forget for the time. But,as soon as | saw 
a hand go to the hilt of his knife, I knew what he meant. Off went my 
hat, and thus uncovered I approached the young girl, who really did look a 
little regretful at our departure. 

“ Senorita,” I said, ‘‘in a few weeks I hope to have the happiness of 
again seeing you. Until then will you allow me to salute you?” 

She put up her lips just as though she had been instructed what to do, 
and I kissed her as fervently as 1 could under the circumstances, and that 
bad Lewey, who forgot his boid words, sprang forward, and offered to sa- 
lute the girl in the same manner that I had done. But she drew back, and 
gave the boy a haughty look that delighted me. I desired to laugh, but did 
not dare to in the presence of a man who wanted to ambush families, and 
put them out of the world, in case it suited his convenience. 

Lewey covered his confusion and defeat by asking a few words about our 
route and stopping-places, and this our host was kind enough to give. 

“ Push on,” he said, “and you will reach San Felipe Creek by noon. 
After this late rain you may have to camp on the bank of the stream for a 
few hours, or even a day, until the water recedes, and the ford is passible. 
If the creek is low you can be at San Mateo by night, where you will finda 
ranche, and comfortable quarters ; and now the saints above have you in 
their keeping. Adios.” 

He waved his hand, the women did the same, and the sons shouted out a 
hearty farewell, and, with Jack at our heels, delighted to escape from the 
companionship of curs of low degree, we gave free rein to our impatient 
mustangs, and were off, following the trail that led to the North. 

The morning air was delightful, for the rain of the night before had fresh- 
ened the grass, and revived the flowers, and the atmosphere was impreg- 
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nated with perfume. The bees hummed around us, and the whistling 
quails sprang up all along the narrow trail, and flew in large coveys for 
shelter among the thick chapparel and short grass. Wild pigeons winged 
their way in immense flocks toward the mountains, and honking geese 
headed for the shores of the ocean, or some large lake north of us that sup- 
plied the waters of the San Felipe Creek, and then emptied into the Pacific. 
Ducks quacked as they rose from the marshes on our left hand, and their 
variegated plumage shone like gold, silver, and bronze, as the strong sun- 
light tell upon their feathers and wide-spreading pinions. Coyotes crossed 
our path, and looked with hungry eyes at Jack, but the dog was obedient, 
and did not stray from the trail in pursuit of game of any kind. A dozen 
deer were roused out of thickets by the noise of our horses’ feet, but they 
only gazed at us in wondering amazement, and did not turn and fly, as 
if they knew man, and what he was capable of doing. It is probable the 
bucks and does had never heard the crack of a rifle in that vast solitude, 
and at most were only occisionally hunted by Indians, when bullocks were 
not convenient. Onee a black bear crossed our path, and sat up on his 
haunches, and looked a littie surprised to see such early visitors, growled 
angrily at the dog, was answered by a savage bark from Jack, and then 
the game little fellow looked in our faces, as if he wanted permission to 
make an attack, and show what he could do with an animal ten times 
larger than himself. 

But a shake of the head was enough to restrain the little bulldog, and he 
winked one of his eyes, as much as to say, “I was only fooling you, and 
had no intention of going near that monster. When I fight it is to win.” 

Our horses scented the bear, and were a little uneasy for a few moments, 
but, when they saw that we were not disposed to make an attack, settled 
down to their work, and soon we were some distance from such a danger- 
ous neighbor, and when we came to a spring Lewey checked his horse, and 
dismounted for a drink o! the clear, pure water. 

“You had better get off, and vash your face,” my friend remarked. 
“ Dat greaser girl vas none too clean, and she might have left some dirt on 
your cheeks, ’cos you has enough of dat for both of us,” and then, when he 
saw that I was not pleased with the words, his sunny nature broke out. 
“ Did you dink dat I vas in great earnest, O mon ami? Litile much care 
do I for de girls vot you kiss. Do you dink dat I let von nice boy like you 
marry a fille same as dat? I take her mineself fust,” and that is the way 
he would have proved his devoted friendship, and could man do more? 

And so the cordial relations between us were resumed, and there was 
sunshine on Lewey’s face for the rest of the day. 

.We stopped at what is now called julian City, I believe, or near it, and 
ate our lunch, fed our horses, smoked a pipe of tobacco, took a few winks 
of sleep, and resumed our journey, but not always at a gallop, as the trail 
was so indistinct that at times we had some trouble in keeping it, conse- 
quently we were late when we reached the banks of a small stream, which 
‘we supposed was San Felipe Creek. We hunted for a place to ford, but 
the water was pouring down at so lively a rate that we did not dare to ven- 
ture, for fear of losing our horses and stores, so at last concluded that 
we would have to remain where we were, and camp for the night. 


- There was plenty of good grass and wood near at hand, and water in 
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abundance, but the place was lonely, and we did not feel quite at our ease, 
as we thought of the long night before us. But we could not go on until 
the stream had fallen, and we expected that it would by morning, as the 
lardmarks showed a decrease had taken place im the course of the day. 

We looked all around us, toward the mountains, and in the direction of 
the ocean, although we could not see it, but the position of the sun showed 
where it ought to be, and not a human being, except ourselves, was in sight. 
We even failed to get a glimpse of smoke from some distant ranche, and 
yhen, after we found that camping was inevitable, removed the saddles 
from our horses’ backs, piquetted them where the feed was good, and, while 
thus engaged, I saw, near a clump of alder-bushes, a solitary doe looking 
at us with great, wondering eyes. 

For the first time during our journey we needed meat, as our salt junk 
was all gone, so there was no reason why we should not have venison for 
supper, if we could get it. Lewey held Jack, while I took my rifle, and 
stole around in the rear of the doe, and, when within thirty yards, fired, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the deer bound away for a few rods, and then 
drop, badly wounded. Another shot put an end to its suffering, and 
when I carried my prize to the camp was quite proud of my achiev. 
ment. 

We dressed the deer, and cut off such steaks as we needed for supper, 
and then hung the balance on the bough of a tree, to use for breakfast. By 
the aid of a roaring fire we soon had some nice chops on the coals, with 
coffee boiling in a tin pot, and our pilot bread spread out all ready, and 
Jack was just quivering with anticipation for the good things to come, as 
the perfume of the burning flesh was grateful to our hungry stomachs, and 
we had no doubt but our dog was as eager for a meal as ourselves. 

“Dis is not so bad,” my friend said, as the sun disappeared, and dark- 
ness gathered around us. “Ve vill much eat, and den de morn come all 
de quicker vid de stomach full. Ah, by gar, de coffee am made, de meat 
am done, and— Vot de devil am dat?” 

I did not wonder that the French boy asked the question, for Jack gave 
a sudden yelp of rage, and made a dive at a tall, dark, but rather handsome 
Indian, a young fellow not more than twenty years of age, and a great chief, 
—that we could tell by his dress and ornaments, — as he stood leaning on 
a long lance, near our fire, and looking at us in a cold, defiant manner, ex- 
pressive of ccntempt, we thought. We had meta wild Apache Indian we 
imagined, and the sight was not an agreeable one, for we suddenly remem- 
bered our bold deeds in slaying some of his tribe, and how. proud we were 
of the fact, but now it seemed to us. that such matters were not to be placed 
to our credit, and that our scalps were in danger of being raised to pay for 
our temerity. 
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‘A GHOST AND A SORCERER. 


BY VIRGINIA BAKER. 


CHAPTER I. 


Sige town of Sudham was thoroughly 
peculiar. It was not situated on the 
main road which ran between Stanton City 
and Rock Hill, as it properly ought to have 
been, but nestled away among the hills to 
the right of it in such a manner, that the 
traveler from either of these places was 
obliged to make a detour of a mile anda 
half in order to reach it. This, however, did 
nut inconvenience its inhabitants. In fact 
they were rather proud of the seeming 
exclusiveness of their little mountain do- 
main. It served to draw them more 
closely together and to uni.e their interest 
in each other. Of the great and busy world 
outside their home they knew practically 
but little. Strangers rarely came among 
them, but When they did were treated hos- 
pitably, though louked upon with distrust, 

Nearly every one who was a native of 
Sudham was a close-communion Baptist, 
and a man’s character was measured by his 
standing in the church. The worst sinner 
whom the town had ever known, was an in- 
dividual who removed to Stanton City and 
deserted the age for the Methodist cause. 
The gaod people of Sudham never forgave 
this delinquent, and the mention of his 
name was always accompanied by a look of 
deep horror and a sorrowful shaking of the 
head. 

The oldest men in the place were regard- 
ed as supreme authority upon all subjects 


temporal and spiritual, and their edicts were | 


received with as much veneration as-is ex- 
pressed by devout Mussulmen for the de- 
crees of the Prophet. Jones’ Tavern, in 
the centre of the town, was the temple 
where nightly congregated the youth and 
manhood of Sudham, to listen with awe and 
admiration to the oracles of these native di- 
vinities, 

On an a in December, in the year 
1780, an unusually large group were assem- 
bied in the comfortable kitchen of the tav- 
ern. Deacon Allen’s oldest son, Jeremiah, 
had that day ridden on horseback to Stanton 
City where he had purchased a copy of the 
Stanton Times containing the latest war 
news, and the announcement that the paper 
would be read aloud in the tavern at seven 
o'clock bad drawn together nearly all the 
male inhabitants of the town. Jonathan 
Hawkins, the town clerk, was appointed to 
the important task of spelling out the four 


pages of closely set type, for the edification 
of the company, while mine host attended 
silently and zealously to the no less import- 
ant business of keeping the listeners weil 
supvlied with hot rum and water, or the 
more gentle and exhilarating beverage,— 
punch. 

It was a scene worthy a painter’s brush, 
A bright fire blazed upon the ample hearth, 
and threw its ruddy glare tar beyond the 
neatly sanded floor upto the dresser and ac- 
companying shelves, where row upon row of 
polished pewter reflected the shining blaze. 

all candles burned upon either end of the 
high mantel-piece and on the great square 
table whereon stood the generous punch 
bowl a white steam rising from its interior 
and filling the room with a faint, delicious 
fragrance. Save by the monotonous tick, 
tick, of the tall corner clock, or the occasion- 
al rattle of ylasses, the reader was uninter- 
rupted, as with his iron-bowed spectacles 

ressed firmly on his nuse, he patiently and 
aboriously attacked and vanquished column 
after column, fighting as it were a battle of 
words at every step, yet steadily marching 
forward to victory. . 

Without the wind sighed drearily among 
the bare-limbed trees, rattling at the case- 
ments and sweeping with a long, shuddering 
howl down the wide-mouthed chimney. As 
an unusually loud blast came tearing round 
the corner of the eaves, the circle drew 
closer about the hearth, and the town clerk 

used a moment to refresh himself bya 
ong pull at his glass of rum and water. 
The town clerk quite ignored punch. He 
preferred nothing so much as old Santa 
Cruz, very hot and sweetened. 

“ What a night for a ghost to be abroad,” 
said a little man, who occupied the warmest 

shiver passed thro the up at 
pthis remark, town 4 in 
his orthodoxy and rather inclined to scoff at 
superstition, said: — . 

“Tut, tut,” snapped his fingers, and 
spread open his paper again. 

“Nevertheless,” said the little man, 


“there are ghosts. I saw one myself at 
Nantucket, on just such a night as this ”"— 
But here the speaker was interrupted by 
. the banging of the heavy porch door, and in 
another moment an individual entered the 
kitchen, at sight of whom the entire com- 
pany sprang to their feet. 
¢ was a tall, well built young man, 
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about twenty-five years of age, clad in the 
garb of a New England farmer of those 
times, a fustian jacket, leather breeches, and 
_ heavy hob-nailed boots. But, alas, in what 


a pitiable condition he appeared to be! |. 


His clothing was torn, rumpled and bespat- 
tered with mud and water, while from a 
gash in his forehead the blood was dripping 
slowly. With a gasping attempt at speech 
_ he sank.upon the empty settle, and covered 
his face with his hands. 

The company gazed at him for some mo- 
ments in speechless astonishment, not un- 
mingled with terror. The towa clerk was 
.the first person to recover his presence of 
mind. ith an imperative wave of the 
hand he approached the new-comer. 

“ Ezekie) Rodman,” he demanded authori- 
tatively, “whence comes this strange be- 
haviour? Why do you break in upon our 
company in such direful plight, and with 
such looks of woe and woncer?” 

A strong shudder passed over the young 
man’s frame. With an apparent effort he 
lifted his head, and said gaspingly : — 

“TI have just seen the devil,” 

The town clerk laughed aloud, 

“Oh, you have seen the devil!” said he, 
and then laughed again. “The devil, in- 
— Pray tell us, Ezekiel, where you saw 

im. 

“ Don’t make fun of me,” said the young 
man, who. had in some degree recovered his 
composure, “and I will tell the whole 
story.” 

“ No, no, Jonathan,” put in the little man, 
who had seen the ghost at Nantucket. 
“Let the boy tell his story, and do your 
laughing afterward.” 

As the company seconded this motion by 
nods of approval, the town clerk resumed 
his seat by the fire in silence, but he still 
maintained a skeptical demeanor, and 
- aaa to be laughing internally very heart- 
1 ye 

a ow, Ezekiel,” said the little man, “ pro- 


“I had been up to Deacon Crandall’s 
with half a pig,” said Ezekiel, “and was 
a-coming home about haif an hour ago, by 
way of the short cut that leads past Mr. 
Dashwood’s house, when just as I reached 
the burial ground | perceived a tall, strange 
looking object coming toward me. The 
moment I saw it my blood ran cold, and my 
hair stiffened, for something told me it was 
nothing human. As it approached me it 
seemed to be like a man in shape, and all 
biack but the face, which was a ghastly 
white. Half dead with fear I crouched as 
quickly as possible behind a tree, and with 
trembling limbs watched the demon,— for 
demon I| am sure it was. It was got yet 
really dark, and I could see that the creature 
carried in one hand a large square box, 


while over his shoulder was a great thing 
that looked like a pickaxe.” 

Here Ezekiel paused as if the very de- 
scription of the unknown froze his blood. 

“And what followed?” asked the Nan- 
tucket seer, eagerly. 

“Why,” replied Ezekiel, “the thing, 
whatever it was, came along under the 
graveyard wall to a place not far from me, 
when it stopped, and then cautiously and 
noiselessly dropped the box and pickaxe in- 
to the graveyard. I was just thinking I 
could slip away unnoticed, when suddenly 
it caught sight of me. Quick as lightning it 
was upon me! It caught me by the shoul- 
ders and dragged me from behind the tree, 
and then began to shake me till my bones 
rattled, meanwhile jabbering in some jargon 
that was nothing less than the devil’s own 
language, I do believe.” 

“ And did you reply to it?” demanded the 
little man. 

“Reply!” said Ezekiel. “How could I 
reply when I was shaken about like a feath- 
er in the demon’s hands? When at last it 
let me go I was more dead than alive.” 

“And what became of the demon?” en- 
quired the town clerk. , 

“Qh,” said Ezekiel, “with a loud laugh, 
which made my heart stand still, it sprang 
over the wall and disappeared. I have no 
doubt it sank into the zround. As soon as 
I could catch my. breath, which was well- 
nigh gone, I got up and ran as fast as I 


{ could, but I think a charm followed me, for 


as I passed Mr. Dashwood’s gate I tripped 
and fell, tearing my clothes, and cutting this 
gash in my forehead. But after a while I 
got on foot again, and made the best of my 
way here. Now you have my whole story.” 

* You have undoubtedly seen a ghost,” 
said the little man. 

“TI never will believe it,” said the town 
clerk. 

“ Neighbors,” responded Ezekiel, “ what 
you think matters not, but this I know, the 
like of what I have seen tonight was never 
before known in Sudham.” 

The remark and its solemnity had its 
effect upon all but the town clerk. 

“There is a natural explanation of all 
things,” said he. 

“Well,” rejoined the Nantucket ghost 
seer, “su pose you visit the burial ground 
alone tomorrow night and solve the myste- 
ry. 

“I would gladly do this,” replied the clerk, 
“ but my rheumatism—my rheumatism—will 
not let me walk so far.” 

“Ah!” said the little man snapping his 
fingers, “ you know it was a ghost. I am 
sure it was,” be turning to the com- 
pany. “No one, after what | saw at Nan- 
— shall convince me that ghosts do not 
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“ But whose ghost do you think it was, 
Solomon?” asked a timid looking man, 
who had sat during the recital of Ezekiel’s 
story with eyes and mouth wide open. 

“That I do not know,” said Solomon, 
“but I believe there is more to this strange 
adventure than we know of. I can guess at 
much myself.” 

He looked about him with a triumphant 
expression. A murmur of approbation 
spread through the company. 

“Good!” cried the town clerk, rapping 
on the table with his knuckles. 

“Brothers and neighbors,” continued 
Solomon, “of one thing I make almost cer- 
tain, and that is that whoever or whatever 
the spirit was, Mr. Dashwood or his daugh- 
ter had somewhat to do with the raising of 
it.” 

The company stared. 

“ Why do you think thus ?” demanded the 
timid man. 

“ Because,” said Solomon, “ Ezekiel saw 
the demon in the vicinity of Mr. Dash- 
wood’s house! Because Ezekiel stumbled 
and fell just by Mr. Dashwood’s gate! Be- 
Cause there never was aspirit seen in Sudham 
before Mr. Dashwood came to live in the 
town! Ghosts there were in Nantucket, 
that I know, but none in Sudham, not 
one.” 

* Solomon Taylor,” said the. town clerk, 
“T believe you are right. Put this and that 
together, and much may be comprehended.” 

“The Dashwoods are strange folks.” 
said the timid mar. “I have ever said so. 
You cannot go down by the shore, bat 
there is the old man, crawling along by 
the water’s edge, with a great basket, which 
he fills with stones and bits of seaweed.” 

“And in the woods, too,” chimed in an- 
other. “How often have I met him, his 
arms filled with sticks and moss, or else 
haply he hath a great box of worms, or some 
other strange beasts.” 

“And do you mind,” said the timid man, 


-“how he keeps nightly vigil. Long after 


nine o’clock, when other good folks are 
abed his light is burning, aye, and does 
burn, I have been told, till long into the night 
at times.” 

“They are not good pious people,” said 
the town clerk. “They come to meeting 
only once or twice in a month.” 

“ And how they live by themselves,” said 
a fat little man, who was Solomon’s v7s-a- 
vis in the chimney corner. “ My sister Bet- 
has carried eggs to the 4ouse, and one 

ay it so happened she was called into the 
keeping-room. Oh, a rare looking place it 
was, she said. It was filied with na 
and books, ah, so many books, said Betty, 
and when Mistress Alice Dashweod was 


gone from the room she ventured to peep at 
ano”? 


“What was the book?” demanded the 
town clerk. 

“ Betty could not remember the name,” 
said the fat man, “ but she said it.was all 
about Captain Kidd, with rules for discover- 
ing the whereabouts of his buried treasure.” 

The Nantucket hero sprang to his feet. 

“T have'no further doubt!” he exclaimed, 
“that the ghost which Ezekiel saw was un- 
doubtedly that of Kidd, or some of his assu- 
ciates.” 

The excitement now became intense. 
Ezekiel was requested to once more relate 
the story of his adventure. This he did, 
slowly and carefu'ly, being often interrupted 
by questions from his audience, as whether 
the figure was attired like a sailor, and 
whether the chest he carried was iron or 
wood, neither of which interrogations cou'd 
Ezekiel answer satisfactorily. Mut in the 
course of his narrative he mentioned some 
things which he said he had overlooked in 
the first relation, ‘These were that a blue 
light appeared in several portions of the 
burial ground, and that when the apparition 
leaped the wall, he had cauzht the gleam ot 
a phosphorescent hoof, and had been almost 
suffocated by the deadly smell of sulphur, 
with which the air was filled. 

Opinion now became divided. Some 
averred that Ezekiel had seen the devil him 
self, others that the figure was indeed Kidd, 
and that the zleam about his feet was caused 
not by phosphorous, but by the diamonds in 
his shoe buckles. It was remembered that 
one Andrew Cowbell, long since dead, had 
often declared that an immense quantity of 
Spanish gold pieces had been sunk in the 
sand by Kidd on the banks of tne Sudham 
River. A keg had been specified by Cow 
bell as the receptacle of this treasure, but it 
was now generally concluded that the using 
of the word keg was purely accidental, the 
idea that Cowbell really intended to convey 
being that of a large chest. 

Exactly what connection Mr. Dashwood 
had with either Kidd or the treasure was 
not definitely decided, but doubtless it 
would have been had not the clock strik- 
ing the hour of nine warned the company 
that it was time to bid one another good 
night. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE house in which the Dashwood fam- 

ily resided stood upon a gentle emi- 
nence overlocking the river, at the southeza 
extremity of Sudham. Its situation was 
in every respect isolated. There was no 
regular street by which it was approachable 
unless a winding foot-path or “cross lot” 
road could be invested with that title.* The 
nearest house, that of Deacon Crandall, was 
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at least three-quarters of a mile distant, and 
between the two places a hill thickly wooded 
with evergreens intervened. Adjoining the 
Dashwood house, and occupying the space 
between it and the water’s edge, was a de- 
serted burial-ground, a place regarded by the 
good people of Sudham with a certain 
degree of fear and suspicion. There were 
not more than a dozen graves in the whole 
enclosure, and these, it was asserted, were 
dug at least a hundred years azo, when the 
town was but an infant settlement. 

The house itself was alarge and commo- 
dious mansion, and had been built by an 
eccentric old gentleman who came trom 
Stanton, and who professed to have chosen 
this site in order that the perpetual sight of 
the cemetery might remind him that death is 
the end of all things, and so aid him in pre- 
paring his soul for a better life beyond the 
grave. After his decease the house re- 
mained uninhabited, until about a year 
before this story commences, when the 
Dashwoods took up their abode init. The 
family consisted of an elderly gentleman of 
staid and venerable appearance, his daugh- 
ter, a young lady of about twenty, and a 
middle-aged lady who acted in the capacity 
of cook and housekeeper in general, 

There was a certain air of mystery sur- 
rounding the Dashwood family. No one 
knew from whence they came, nor, although 
sundry efforts were made to elicit some in- 
formation regarding them, could any be ob- 
tained. The old gentleman spent a portion 
of his time in rambling through the wouds 
and fields, or along the river-side, and in 
these waiks he was often accompanied by 
his daughter. Once, or perhaps twice a 
‘month, they attended worship at the meet- 
ing-house, but they evidently avoided any- 
thing beyond necessary intercourse with the 
pastor and congregation. 

But if Mr. Dashwood and his daughter, 
Mistress Alice, betrayed no interest in the 
inhabitants of Sudham, it could not be said 
in return that the good town people betrayed 
no interest in them. From the first advent 
of the family into the place, various rumors 
regarcing them had floated from house to 
house. Some asserted that Mr. Dashwood 
was a miser, who had an immense chest of 
gold secreted in his cellar; others that he 
was a foreigner of rank, who, for some trea- 
sonabie act had been exiled from his coun- 
try; and still others declared that a deep 
mystery, ot perhaps acriminal nature, hung 
like a shroud over his life. The latter opin- 
ion gained a good deal of credit among cer- 
tain of the populace, wnich was augmented 
when the story of Ezekiel Rodman’s adven- 
ture (revised and enlarged by much repeti- 
tion) had been diligently circulated through 
the town. It was now confidently affirmed 
that Mr. Dashwood was nothing less than a 


dealer in the black art, and to prove this 
— various stories were told and re- 
told. 

Jemmy Dunn, a half-witted boy, returning 
in the twilight from a nutting expedition to 
the wooded hill, had suddenly come upon a 
strange, tall man, pacing the beach at the 
back of the cemetery, who, on seeing Jem- 
my, had immediately leaped the low stone 
wall, and disappeared benind a tombstone, 
from whence issued afterward such a fearful 
noise,— like the hoots of a hundred owls — 
that the boy ran home as quickly as possible, 
dropping his baz of nuts on the way; nor 
could anything induce him to go after them, 
even in daylight. . 

Other tales of the same nature were 
plentiful. One person had seen, at half- 
past nine o’clock at night, a fierce red light, 
resembling a ball of fire, moving back and 
forth in front of the Dashwood mansion. 
The parson, who was sumewhat scandalized 
at the credulity of his flock, suggested that 
it might have been a lighted lantern which 
some person was carrying about the 
grounds, but the majority frowned down 
this idea. 

Wild legends of Kidd and his pirate 
craft now became the fashion. Tie tradi- 
tion of the Spanish gold-pieces, as related 
by Cowhell, developed into a fact. The ex- 
act locality of this buried treasure was not 
known, but one thing was acknowledged by 
all, and that was, that Mr. Dashwood had in 
some manner become possessed of the key 
to the secret, and that his sole object in tak- 
ing up his abode in Sudham, was to exercise 
his magic powers until he compelled the 
redoubtable captain, or some member of his 
crew, to unearth the casket and deliver it 
into his hands. 

Among the firmest adherents to this be- 
lief were Solomon Taylor, Isaac Snill, the 
timid-looking man, and Jonathan Hawkins, 
the town-clerk, now wholly converted from 
his former skepticism, Evening after eve- 
ning, either in the kitchen of Jones’s tavern, 
or in the clerk’s own snug office, over 
Deacon Crandall’s store, did these three 
worthies convene to discuss the all impor- 
tant subject of Kidd and Dashwood, the 
black art, and the pirate’s gold; and, as the 
weeks glided by, the mater acquired in 
their eyes an importance of immense di- 
mensions, 

“ The thing,” said the town clerk, at last, 
“ought to be looked into.” 

And acting upon this suggestion, it was 
decided that it should be looked into thor- 
oughly and at once. : 

On a night in January there might have 
been seen, ic it had not been-so dark that it 
was hardly possible to see at all, three men 
slowly and cautiously ascending the bill 
upon which the Dashwood mansion was 
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situated. Arrived at the summit, they sim- 
ultaneously paused, while a whispered con- 
versation ensued. 

“ There are no lights in the front of the 
house,” said one, and in his strong and 
somewhat nasal accents, might be recog- 
nized the voice of the town clerk. “ They 
are sitting in the eastern wing of the man- 
sion.” 

“We shall have to go into the burial- 
ground, in order to obtain a good view,” 
replied Solomon Taylor. 

‘Isaac is the smallest of us all,” said 
the clerk. “He had better leap the wall 
first.” 

Bct Isaac shrunk back, and did not seem 
to feel competent to perform the zymnastic 
feat with success. Then it was that the su- 

rior courage and determination of the 
Gecsachen ghost seer, shone with unrivalled 
splendor. With a muttered injunction to 
his comrades not to desert their posts, let 
what might come, be cautiously walked 
around the corner of the house, and boldl 
clambering to the top of the stone on 
dropped noiselessly into the cemetery. 
Emboldened by his valorous conduct, his 
two friends followed his example, and, after 
pausing an instant, to recover their breath, 
all three proceeded to creep to a point di- 
rectly opposite the Dashwood house. 

A brilliant light was streaming from the 
window of a room in the lower story, and 
the chintz curtains being but carelessly 
drawn together, enabled them to obtain a 
good view of the interior. The sight that 
met their eyes caused them to clutch one 
another tightly by the arm, as trembling 
and parting they stood as if rooted to the 
ground. 

One entire side of the apartment was 
lined with cases of Looks. Opposite these 
were a number of shelves upon which a 
motley collection of objects were. placed. 
The skeleton heads of numerous beasts, 
stuffed birds, deer antlers, piles of stones 
and shelis, and lastiy two or three dozen of 
giass jars, filled with a white liquid, in which 
were floating about frogs, toads, lizards, 
snakes, fishes and many other reptiles, the 
like of which the astonished trio had never 
seen before. 

Curious looking instruments of steel and 
glass were scattered about the room. A 
smal] stand, pusted against the wall, was 
pee with jars, bottles, and mortars. A 

uge kettle occupied one corner, and above 
this, upright and ghostly, appeared the skel- 


_eton of a human being. 


In the centre of the room, and directly 
opposite the window, was a large round 
table, also covered with various utensils, at 
which the venerable figure of Mr. Dashwood 
was seated. Beside him stood his daugh- 
ter, Mistress Alice, with a book in her 


hand, from which she read aloud, he listen- 
ing with the utmost attention. On the 
other side of the table, one elbow resting on 
the arm of his easy-chair, sat a tall pale- 
faced young man, whose large, dark eyes 
were fixed with an expression of almost 
worshipping admiration upon the lovely 
countenance of Mistress Alice. 

Alarmed beyond measure at the appear- 
ance of this stranger, whom none of the 
group doubted for one moment to be Kidd 
himseif, called from the other world by the 
magician’s charms, the three friends still 
gazed with awe-struck faces at the scene. 

Suddenly Mistress Alice ceased reading. 
Kidd arose from his chair, and joined her 
on the opposite side of the table. The ma- 
gician began to move various utensils about. 
For an instant the forms of his two com- 
panions obscured his figure from view. The 
next moment a ghastly light streamed up- 
ward from something on the table, a loud 
explosion was heard, and tl.e room was left 
in entire darkness. 

The frightened trio waited for no more. 
Scrambling and clutching at each other the 
dashed over the wall, and stopped not until 
half dead with terror and fatigue, they 
reached the town clerk’s office, and securely 
locked themselves within its protecting 
walls. And not till the first red light in the 
eastern sky heralded the approaching dawn, 
did they emerge from its precincts and 
homeward plod their weary way. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘my sun was shining brightly on a clear - 
morning some three weeks after the 
night excursion of the clerk and his two as- 
sociates, as Mistress Alice Dashwood sat 
by the window of her pleasant sitting-room. 
Bet although the bright rays stole in 
through the parted curtains and rested like . 
a halo upon her golden head, they seemed | 
unable to shed their radiance over her pale, - 
care-worn face and drooping figure. A 
faint smile hovered for an instant on her 
lips as the door opened and the tall figure of 

a man entered the room. 

“ What, Alice, moping such a beautiful 
morning as this?” said a gay voice as the 
new comer approached and seated himself 
by her side. “You have been weeping,” he 
added, as she turned her tear-stained face to. 
his. 

“Dear Edward,” replied the girl, looking 
at him earnestly and affectionately, “I have 
good cause to weep, at which you snould. 
not jest. Read this, and perhaps you will 
understand why I am so depressed,” and 
taking a folded paper from her belt she: 
placed it in his Land. 
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Her companion unfolded it and read 
aloud 


SUDHAM, Feb. 29, 1781. 


To the Most respectable lady Mistress 
Alice Dashwood : — 

Your natural Good sense, Madam, of 
which I am sure you Possess much, will lead 
you to take kindly what I am going to men- 
tion to you, in Which I can have no Possi- 
ble View but your benefit. I am Pained to 
inform you— yet Feel it my Duty — that 
the Conduct of yourself and your Excellent 
Father is looked upon witb Celd distrust by 
the Inhabitants of this town. I will go so 
far as to Say that you may anticipate at any 
Moment a visit from some members of the 
meeting to Enquire into your Family’s Be- 
haviour. Ii, therefore, you have any Secret 
which you desire to coaceal, Be on your 
Guard. 

Believe me, dear madam, with every Sen- 
timent of Respect and Esteem, 

A FRIEND. 


“When did you receive this; Alice ?” 


it. 

“I discovered it this morning thrust{n 
beneath the front door. From whenée it 
comes I have no idea, but, dear Edward, I 
am satisfied that if gll the letter states is 
true your safety is involved.” 

“ Always alarmed for me, dear Alice,” said 
Edward tenderly, “and never for yourself. 
You forget.that I am a man, and quite able 
to defend myself from even the attacks of a 
party of religious enthusiasts.” 

“Indeed, Edward,” replied Alice, “ this 
matter is far more serious than you think. 
By some means your presence here has 
been discovered. You knuw you have been 
imprudent,” she added, hesitatingly. 

“Imprudent!” echoed the young man. 
“ How, dear Alice, was I to know that any 
one would be abroad on such a stormy eve 
as that when I buried the box in the ceme- 
tery? Not that I have any idea that the 
fellow thought me human,” he continued, 
laughing. “If you had seen him, Alice, 
crouching behind that tree, half dead with 
terror at sight of me, and heard his howls of 
* Ah, spirit, good spirit, spare me!’ as I 
dragged him from his hiding-place, you 
would have nearly suffocated with merri- 
ment as I did.” 

Alice could not forbear a smile, 

“ But you ought not to have walked about 
the beach before nightfall,” she persisted. 

“My dear child,” said Edward again 
laughing, “ you have nothing to fear on the 


has seen me has mistaken me for a ghost, 
démor, or some creature of:that description, 
in which delusion I have strengthened them 


asked the young man, as he slowly refolded | 


by a few howls lugubriously delivered from 
behind a mouldering tombstone.” . 

“ Ah, Edward,” said Alice sadly, “ your 
love of mischief will yet betray you.” 

Edward shook his head. 

“ My darling Alice, in your love for me 
you quite forget that no possible danger can 
threaten me. Even should these pious en- 
thusiasts discover my underground hiding- 

lace, it wouid be impossible for them to 
‘orm an idea of my identity. Everything 
that could throw any light upon that subject 
is buried, as you well know, deep in the 
ground.” 

Silenced, if not convinced, Alice made no 
reply to this, but Edward suddenly threw 
both\arms around her and covered her face 
with kisses, 

“ Cpurage, dear Alice, sooner or later all 
will be well. Before many months are over 
the Americans or the British must succumb. 
In either case our difficulties are at an end, 
and/then, my own darling, when you are my 
w ” 

“ Hark!” cried Alice. What is that?” 
‘ Both paused and listened intently. The 
sound of heavy footsteps approaching the 
house was now heard distinctly, and soon 
appeared in full view four men, whom Alice 
Dashwood recognized as the parson, the 
ng clerk, Isaac Snell and Solomon Tay- 
or. 

“ Edward, dear Edward,” cried Alice ina 
voice of agony, “ fly, fly, if you love me.” 

“ Alice,” said Edward firmly, “I will not 
leave you alone.” 

The new comers were already knocking. 

“Edward,” said Alice, and her voice 
was fuil and clear, “if you remain here, my 
safety and that of my father will be im- 
periled. If you conceal yourself all will yet 
be well.” 

No argument that she could have used 
save this would have had the least effect up- 
on her lover. Snatching a last hasty kiss 
he left the room just as the respectable look- 
ing housekeeper unfastened the hal! door. 

Of the party that entered the house the 
Nantucket ghost seer was the spokesman. 


Addressing the housekeeper he said in a’ 


loud voice: — 

“ We desire to confer with Mistress Alice: 
Dashwood.” 

To this day it has been a mooted question 
why Solomon Taylor asked to speak with 
the daughter instead of the father. A wag 


suggested that it was because he feared the. 


sorcerer mizht, perhaps, in his first parox- 
rp of anger, at being questioned, exercise 
is powers in working some ill upon hig, 


g but the point was never satisfactorily set- 
score of my walks. So far, every one who | tled 


Howbeit, for Mistress Alice he enquired, 
and into her presence he and his three com- 
panions were ushered, 
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Alice met the self-appointed inquisitors 
with a calm dignity which impressed them 
despite their prejudice against her. After 
the usual salutations had been exchanged, 
Solomon Taylor cleared his throat, and 
spoke as follows :— 4 

“ Mistress Dashwood, we have come here 
today on an errand which you, can perhaps 
guess.” 

“Gentlemen,” replied Alice, “you must 
explain yourselves.” 

“It’s unpleasant,” said Solomon, “ that I 
admit, but the safety of the town and the 
good folk in it require that your father’s 
dealings’ with — with ” —— here Solomon 
paused, coughed and shuffled with his feet, 
“your father’s dealings with the devil and 
his imps,” he at length burst forth, “ should 
be looked into and stopped at once.” 

Alice gazed upon the speaker with amaze- 
ment so palpable that none could fail to 
perceive it. 

“TI am at a loss to understend you, Mr. 
Taylor,” she said, rather haughtily. 

Poor Solomon stood first on one foot and 
then on the other, while he helplessly looked 
at the minister, as if mutely.beseeching him 
to come to the rescue; but the parson’s 
eyes weie fixed upon a painting which hunz 
at the farther end of the room. 

Driven to desperation the unhappy 
spokesman exclaimed ;: — 

“Will you attempt to deny that your 
father is a dealer in the black art?” 

The astonished girl gazed at him as if she 
thought him demented. Solomon floun- 
dered on :— 

“What are all those jars and strange 
looking macaines which your father keeps in 
a room at the back of the house?” 

Mistress Alice uttered the ejaculation 
. Ah!” The next moment she said calm- 

“ Gentlemen, a | father is in that very 
room at present. If you will allow me to 
conduct you to him, he will gladly explain 
the meaning of all those things which you 
seem to consider the implements of sor- 
cery.” 

There was a sarcastic ring in her voice 
which unconsciously brought the blush to 
the cheeks of her hearers. With a firm 
step she moved across the room, her visitors 
following her silently and in single file. She 
led the way through a long and windin 
passage to a large glass door éustatned 
with green. This she flung wide open, and 
her companions found themselves in a spa- 
cious apartment which three of their num- 
ber at least recognized. Mr. Dashwood 
was seated at the large table reading. He 
rose in some surprise as his visitors made 
their appearance. In a few well chosen 


‘words his daughter explained the object of 


their visit. 


“Gentleman,” said he with a courteous 
bow, “you are at liberty to examine every- 
thing in this room.” 

Jonathan Hawkins was the first to avail 
himself of the privilege thus granted. 

“I presume,” said he, “that you have no 
objection to telling me the name of the book 
you are reading.” 

“ None whatever, sir,” replied Mr. Dash- 
wood, ‘“Itis the ‘Book of Common Prayer 
of the Church of England.’” 

“You are a believer in the Church of 
England’s doctrines then?” said the minis- 
ter, speaking for the first time. 

“ 1 am, sir,” responded Mr. Dashwood. 

“ My dear brothers,” said the parson, turn- 
ing to his companions, “ had we not better 
return to our homes and prosecute this 
search no farther. A dealer in the black art 
would not be likely to be a believer in 
Christianity, or a member of any church. I 
have never fully believed in this story of 
sorcery.” he added, with a good-humored 
smile at Alice. 

Mistress’ Alice cousi not tell why, but 
from that moment she became convinced 
that the vood minister was the author of the 
note in her belt. 

“* My dear parson,” said Mr. Dashwood, 
“ ] should feel but ill at ease if these gentle- 
men departed without having all their sus- 
picions regarding me* removed. Those 
books,” he continued, pointing to the vol- 
umes that adorned his walls, “treat of the 
various branches of science, such as astro- 
nomy, chemistry and so forth, That instru- 
ment there is a telescope of my own inven- 
tion, That ol ject there is my furnace, this 
one here is my crucible, these various appa- 
rati are all of use to me in the pursuit of my 
Studies, tor I am, as you see, a dabbler in 
science. These jars contain specimens of 
animals, which are preserved by me for fu- 
ture examination. These boxes are filled 
with differeut chemicals. I was performing 
an experiment with some of them a few 
weeks since,” he added, “and came very 
near blowing my house and family to 
atoms,” 

“Ah, yes,” scid Solomon Taylor, “all 
ths may be, but who and where is the 
young man who sat opposite you?” 

Mr. Dashwood regarded the speaker with 
cold surprise. 

“Sat opposite me when ?” he said. 

“On the night when you nearly blew up 
your house,” said Soloman eagerly. 

“ And pray who informed you that there 
was a young man sitting opposite me on 
that occasion ?” asked Mr. Dashwood. 

“No one,” answered Solomon. “I saw 
him myself, as did also Neighbor Snell and 
Neighbor Hawkins, through the window 
yonder.” 

“Did you indeed?” rejoined Mr. Dash- 
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wood. “Glass is quite deceitful,” he added 
sarcastically. “When looking through it 
one trequently sees double, especially when 
one is in expectation of beholding marvel- 
lous things.” 

“ Well, brothers,” said the parson, “let 
us bid Mr. Dashwood farewell, and return to 
our homes. I for one am satisfied with his 
explanation of his conduct.” 

* And I,” said Jonathan Hawkins, 

* And I,” said Isaac Snell. 

“ And I,” said the discomforted Solomon 
Taylor. 

“ Then,” replied Mr. Dashwood, “I wish 
you all a very good morning.” 

In silence profound the self-appointed 
committee of inquiry withdrew, Mistress 
Alice attending them to the door. 

On the following evening the usual group 
were assembled in the kitchen at Jones’ tav- 
ern. The clock had just struck the hour of 
eight when the trampling of horses was 
heard outside, and in a moment or two the 
door opened to admit a party of half a doz- 
en soldiers, the leader of whom at once ad- 
dressed Jonathan Hawkins. 

“Is there a man residing in the town who 
calls himself Thomas Dashwood?” 

“ There is,” replied the clerk, while every 
one listened open mouthed. is 

“ Some one of you guide us at once to his 
house,” said the soldier. “ We have a war- 
rant for the arrest of one Captain Edward 
Fitz-Allan, an Englishman, who was taken 
prisoner by the Americans, and placed in 
confinement at L . but who made his 
escape about two months since, taking 
with him a box containing some money and 
valuable papers, the loss of which hath oc- 
casioned much inconvenience. He has 
been traced to Sudham, where it is supposed 
he is concealed in the house of his uncle, 
Thomas Dashwood or rather Ashcourt, a 
noted upholder of the English tyrant.” 

A dozen persons at once proffered them- 
selves as guides. Solomon Taylor was 
finally chosen, and the soldiers, under his 
direction, proceeded to mount and ride ata 

llop toward the Dashwood mansion. Be- 

ind them followed on tuot a large concourse 
of men and boys, for every one was now in 
a tremor of excitement, and as the crowd 
passed along the street it was augmented at 
nearly every step by women and children. 

As the Dashwood house appeared in 
-sight jeers and loud howls of derision filled 
the air. Some one began to sing “ Yankee 
Doodle,” as the party marched up the hill 
and entered the wide-open gate. 

All was quiet about the house. Not a 
ight appeared as the leader of the soldiers 
dismounted, and rapped with the butt of his 
whip upon the huge door, 

No reply came to his knock. The sol- 
dier rapped again, this time demanding admis- 


sion in a loud voice. The silence remained 
unbroken. With an oath the soldier com- 
manded the door to be broken down. His 
order was obeyed by fifty willing hands, and 
an entrance to the house was effected. 

All within was dark. A light was pro- 
duced, and the house thoroughly searched. 
The furniture was untouched, evervthing re- 
maining as it had been upon the previous 
day. But Mr. Dashwood and his family 
were nowhere to be found. The birds had 
flown, and none could say how or whither. 


In the summer of the year 1785, there ap- 
peared in Sudham a handsome carriage in 
which was seated a young gentleman and 
lady, evidently husband and wife, and a ven- 
erable, white-haired old man. The party 
drove directly to the house of the good min- 
ister where they were received with hearty 
cordiality. They remained there some time, 
and then proceeded to the Dashwood man- 
sion where they took up their abode for 
several months. 

The old man was often seen waudering in 
the woods or along the shore with a large 
basket which he filled with shells, stones 
and insects. The young gentleman and 
lady occasionally accompanied him in his 
walks, as did also the minister. Standing 
one day with him on a large rock projecting 
far into the water, the old man said: — 

“From this stone we all stepped into the 
boat which carried us safely to the opposite 
shore, where under the friendly shelter of 
the bushes we remained until midnight, and 
then we commenced our weary march toward 
Stanton. Ten miles on foot is a long 
journey in wintry weather, but we all reached 
the city safely at last. And there hidden 
away in the very heart of the revolutionists, 
we lived under the protection of an old ac- 
quaintance, who forgot his politics in his 
friendship. And in his house Edward and 
Alice were afterward married before we 
sailed for England. It is a wonder we es- 
caped as we did, but it was all owing to the 
sagacity of Alice. If it had not been for 


her, I should have been imprisoned long” 


ago for assisting the British. If it had not 
been for her, we should have remained in 
Sudham and Edward would have been re- 
captured. And though I still love my king, 
and ever shall — but what is the uge of talk- 
ing? My children are happy and I ought 
not to complain.” 

“And the black art?” said the parson, 
smiling. 

“TI still practice it,” was the reply, “and 
yesterday Edward unearthed Kidd’s treasure 
rom the burial ground. It consisted of a 
few letters and despatches, a tarnished gold- 
piece or two, and some bits of paper 
money.” 
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BEYOND THE RIVER. 


BY ERMINIE C. STRAY. 


WE. shall live beyond the river ; 
There is life and there is love 
In the beautiful forever, 
In the summer land above. 
We shail see the happy faces 
That we loved so dearly here,— 
All the tender, loving graces 
That we held on earth so dear, 


We shall live beyord the river, 

And will know the loved ones there; 
For the kind, immortai Giver 

Will a place for us prepare. 


Outo, 1885. 


~ ‘We shall see the dear eyes shining 
As they shune in days of old; 
We shall feel the loving twining, 
As their arms around us fold. 


We shall live beyond the river, 
In a land of life and light, 
Where no ties will ever sever 
In our homes all fair and bright. 
We shall live and love forever, 
When we cross the stormy tide; 
We shall live beyond the river, 
Over on the other side, 


A LUCKY ESCAPE. 


BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS. 


HAVE a singular adventure to relate, 

worthy, I think, of being told by a win- 
ter fire; but I must first explain the circum- 
stances which led to my becoming the hero- 
ine of it. 

The death of my fatber, a clergyman, left 
my mother with very reduced means and a 
large family, of whom I was the eldest. I 
was anxious to do something to help her, 
but, although I had had a good plain educa- 
tion and was weil read, I possessed no 
accomplishments. I could neither play the 
piano, nor draw, and I spoke French with 
an accent which I could not flatter myself 
was Parisian. It was therefore difficult to 
find a place for me the emoluments of which 
would enable me to aid my mother. I was 
about, however, to advertise for the post of 
companion, when a létter reached us from 
an aged relative of my father which settled 
the difficulty for us. 

Mrs, Keith, his aunt, had married a rich 
man, who, dying, left her his estates and 
wealth ; but a quarrel with her brother — my 
conse — had separated her completely 
rom her family, and we had not heard from 
her for years. Rumor gave her the charac- 
ter of a miser, and my father had never felt 
inclined to recall himself to her memory, 
divided as were by the whole length of 
Engiaad, for his living was in the North, 

Mes. Keith lived near Pourbrook a vil 


lage in Hampshire. Still, as a matter of 
courtesy, a card anncuncing her nephew’s 
death was sent to her, and I believe our 
doctor — a kind, thoughtful man— accom- 
panied it with a letter from himself to the 
old lady. And now she had written to us a 
not unkind letter. 

After the ordinary condolences, she added 
that, having understood my mother had a 
large family and small means, she would be 
happy to receive the eldest daughter to re- 
side with her as companion. “I will give 
her, if she accepts my offer, thirty pounds a 
year,” she added, “and as very little dress 
is required in my home —for I ste no one 
but the doctor and clergyman — she ought 
to be able.to spare twenty pounds of that 
sum to help her family. But she must re- 
member that my house is a lonely place far 
in the country, that my establishment is 
small, consisting only of two old and faithful 
servants, and a younger assistant, and that 
her life will be a monotonous routine with 
only an aged womar. as her companion. If, 
therefore, she is timid or fond of gaiety, she 
had better not think of coming here.” 

My mother, who was reading the letter 
aloud to me, paused with a look of dismay. 

“1 will accept the offer, dearest mother,” 
I said. I don’t know what fear is, and I 
don’t care for gaiety, even if I were not in 
such sorrow.” 


| 
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“ But, the salary is so small, and the pros- 
pect so dreary; and we have always heard 
that Aunt Helen is a perfect miser,” remon- 
strated my mother. 

“ But rumor always exaggerates,” I sug- 
gested. “She may be nicer than you think. 
She seems very straightforward, and proba- 
bly means kindly. If she is a miser, she 
must tor our sakes have struggled against 
her besetting sin; do not let us refuse to ac- 
cept her sacrifice of it.” 

“ Well,” said my mother, “if you really 
think you could like it, you shall go. We 
are her sole remaining relatives, and she 
_may, when she knows more of us, remember 

our brother Reginald’s claim on her as the 

t male of his family. 

So I wrote and accepted Mrs. Keith’s 
offer, and on a dull November afternoon 
shortly afterwards I arrived at Boarhunt 
Hall, her residence. It was a fine place. 
The old trees, which nearly met over the 
avenue, were magnificent, even in their au- 
turnn decay of leaves; but the gravel drive 
was moss-grown and full of weeds, the lodge 
looked tumbling to pieces, and everywhere 
there was an appearance of neglect and.des- 
olation. A very aged man admitted me and 
my luggage to the hall—a vast dreary place 
without a fire on its great hearth —and led 
me up a fine staircase to a corridor full of 
cabinets containing old china, and redolent 
of musty, dried rose-leaves. At the end of 
this corridor he threw open a door and an- 
nounced me. 

Seated by the fire of the room into which 
I was ushered was a very old lady, who ex- 
tended her hand and welcomed me kindly. 
As | took it, she drew me down and kissed 
my cheek. 

You have a look of my brother —your 
grandfather—in your face, Lottie,” she 
said. “His quick, keen eye and smile. | 
am glad to see you; sit down.” 

_1 seated myself near her, and while we 
chatted, those quick eyes which she had no- 
ticed took in at a ylance the whole scene — 
a very long low drawing-room, with antique 
furniture of another age, panels of dark oak 
with borders finely carved, a hizh and also 
richly-carved mantelpiece, and a quaint old 
mirror over it, a.-carpet the coors of which 
had iotaliy disappeared, and an old harpsi- 
chord at the extreme end of the room. My 
aunt was shabbily dressed for her position 
too, if I except a handsome cashmere shawl 
in which she was wrapped. The small fire, 
also, on a very chilly day, indicated parsi 
mony, on her part, at least. 

After a brief chat, she observed that sae 
thought I should be glad to take off my 
and rang the bell. On 
the butler appearing, she desired him to 
send up Mrs. W 


, adding as he with- 


“ Wheeler, his wife, and a village lass are 
all my establishment, Lottie. I hope you 
do not need much attendance.” 

“Oh, no!” I answered. “We have 
always had to wait upon ourselves, Aunt 
Helen.” 

She smiled and looked pleased. Mrs. 
Wheeler shortly afterwards appeared and 
led me to my room, which was on the same 
floor, but down another corridor opening 
into the principal one at right angles. It 
was a large dismal-looking room, containing 
a four-post bed with heavy woolen furniture 
and curtains, all cleverly embroidered in 
crewels, now faded in a manner which would 
have delighted the art school, though proba- 
bly they had been, in their best days, of 
brilliant colors. I admired the work to 
Mrs. Wheeler. 

“Oh, this is nothing to the tapestry in 
Mrs. Keith’s room, ma'am, if you would like 
to see it.” And she led me across the cor- 
ridor to a room exactly opposite my own, 
which was hung with tapestry in a wonder- 
ful state of preservation. 

I was much struck by it, and rather glad 
also to find that I should not sleep alone in 
this rambling dreary-looking old mansion, 
though Mrs. Keith, feeble and aged, was 
small protection; and | learned that only 
she and I occupied this part of the house, 
the servants sleeping in another wing. 

“Which I think a mistake of my lady’s,” 
said Mrs. Wheeler, “seeing that her plate 
and jewels are all here; and until now, Miss 
Courbold, she has slept here alone ever 
since Mr. Keith’s death.” 

“ Her plate and jewels here?” I exclaimed 
thoughtlessly, glancing round the room, in 
which I could perceive only a small ward- 
robe and a chest of drawers. 

“Yes, ma'am, in a closet behind the tap- 
estry,” and, patting two of the pieces, she 
showed me that they covered an oak panel- 
ing of rich carving, which it seemed a shame 
to hide. I then perceived that the tapestry 
hung from a wide embossed ledge a little 
below the top of the room, leaving a hollow 
space between it and the wainscot. My 
eyes, following the ledge, perceived three 
brass bell wires above it running round the 
room, which struck me as unusual — in mo- 
dern houses bell-wires are generally con- 
cealed —but 1 made no remark on m 
discovery. Mrs. Wheeler then led me bac 
to my own room, and, after | had declined 
her civil offer to unpack for me, left me. 

I found my new home quite endurable, 
though very dull and monotonous. My 
aunt was a great reader, and I also loved 
books. One of my duties was to read to 
her, and, as she selected good works, and 
discussed them cleverly afterwards, my task 
was a pleasant one. She was herself una- 
ble to take exercise out of doors, as breath- 
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ing the cold air of winter brought on 
bronchitis with her; but she moved about 
the room, and could walk to her chamber, 
and occasionally up and down the corridor, 
leaning on my arm. She rose at atout ten 
o’clock ; but | breakfasted —~ and gener- 
aliy took a walk in the park before our early 
dinner. On prayer-mornings in the week, 
as well as on Sunday, I managed to walk to 
church though the distance was certainly 
considerable, and I was often late. The 
doctor called occasionally, and so did the 
rector —a very pleasant cheerful man of 
about forty, a bachelor. 

I grew quite fond of Aunt Helen, although 
I could not shut my eyes to the fact that 
she was parsimonious. Every detail of 
housekeeping was most carefully looked 
into by ber, ard our table was of the plain- 
est kind. A joint—eaten re-dressed in 
many ways till it was finished — the sim- 
plest and cheapest of puddings, stale bread 
(home-made, however), and weak home- 
brewed table-beer constituted our daily 
diet. But there was enough to eat, and 
my pesttby young appetite was satisfied 
by plain food. My aunt seemed pleased 
that I was happy and contented, and did her 
best to amuse me by repeating old stories 
and the gossip of her early life, when she 
had mixed in the world and known many 
distinguished people of an earlier day. 

Mrs. Wheeler was also very attentive to 
me, but somehow I nevez could like her or 
trust her. She was a very white-looking 
womaa of about sixty, wi:h very gray bair 
and eyebrows, and faded blue, furtive eyes, 
which uever looked steadily at one. Aunt 
Helen told me that ber housekeeper had 
had a great sorrow, which had prematurely 
silvered her hair, and given her complexion 
its singularly gray tinge. Her only son had 
been wild and wicked, had been the compan- 
ion of poachers, and, in a midnight fray had 
killed a keeper, for which, having been 
taken and tried,:he was sentenced to some 
years of penal servitude. His mother, who 
doted on him, had never recovered the 
shame and sorrow of his trial. For this, of 
course, I pitied her; but the manner -in 
which she encouraged my aunt’s foible of 
saving, and the servile flattery she offered 
her disgusted me. She tried flattery on me 
at first, but without success. I was too 
well aware of my own lack of beauty to 
accept her recognition of my charms. 

I had been two months nearly at Boar- 
hunt, and January —cold, sleety, damp, and 
drea: y — was upon us. But I generally man- 
aged to get arun out into the park before 
dinner, Without the fresh air thus ob- 
tained, I could scarcely have endured the 
close room which my aunt never changed, 
and in which I passed the whole of the 
other part of the day. But one morning 


when about to dress for week-day service, 
I found that a boot-lace of my only pair of 
walking-boots was broken. On seeking for 
another, I discovered that I had not one 
left, and I ran down to Mrs, Wheeler to ask 
her if she could lend me one. 

Although nominally a housekeeper, she 
had no room of her own. “It saved a fire,” 
she said, “to live in the kitchen,” and 
thither I proceeded. The door was shut; I 
opened it, and was about to proffer my re- 
quest, when she advanced rapidly, stood 
exactly in front of me, so as to prevent my 
entering, and asked in a nervous, irritable 
manner what I wanted. I told her, and she 
at once assured me that she had no laces, 
but that she had no doubt Mrs. Keith could 
give me one, and then she nearly shut the 
door in my face. She had not, however, pre- 
vented my seeing the figure of a man sitting 
in the chimney-corner, who for one instant 
had turned a very evil-looking face in my 
direction, 

I was rather surprised at her having a 
visitor, as I had often heard her declare to 
my aunt that she would never admit one; 
and I ascribed her manifest agitation to m 
detecting her in the act of receiving “a fo. 
lower,” as she would have said. However, 
I hastened to beg a lace of Mrs. Keith, who 
smilingly assured me that she had long 
ceased tc wear laced boots or to possess 
laces. I could not, therefure, go out. She 
advised me, as a substitute for out-of-door 
exercise, to run over the old house. ’ 

“Tt is of great size,” she said;.“ and will 
take many steps to traverse, and it may 
amuse you to explore the many nooks and 
corners, though I cannot promise you the 
excitement of a ghost or a mystery to dis- 
cover. It is a commonplace old rambling 
house.” 

Pleased at the idea of exploring, I set off 
at once, taking a turning she had described, 
lower down the gallery, and finding a per- 
fect nest of chambers on that floor. They 
were. all furnished, but the furniture was 
dusty, damp, and mouldy, and falling into 
decay. A flight of stairs at the end of these 
rooms tempted me to ascend higher. The 
upper story was still more rambling and 
fulier of passages, steps, and nooks, and 
corners than the one below, and I began to 
think that I might lose myself in such a 
labyrinth, and that I had better return, 
when, on opening a door and stepping into 
another of these deserted chambers, I 
tripped over something, and looking down, 
eee a rough, strong pair of men’s 

ts just under my feet. I was greatly 
astonished, especially when on glancing 
round the room, I perceived the signs of 
recent occupation. The bed had been’slept 
in, and was not yet made, and the grate 
contained the embers of a fire. Who could 
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have slept here and been indulged in a fire, 
a luxury which even Mrs. Keith did not 
allow herself? The Wheelers and the gen- 
eral servant slept in the wing over the 
offices. Who could be dwelling here un- 
known to Aunt Helen? 

Whilst I still stood wondering, I heard 
heavy steps approaching, and, not liking to 
be found where I was, I darted forward, 
opened another door — which I hoped led 
from the room—and found myself in a 
large low closet with a small window in it. 
I had slut the door after me before I per- 
ceived to what the egress led, and I was 
about to open it and go out again, when I 
heard a man’s footstep in the chamber, and 
thought it better to remain where | was. A 
harsh voice said :— 

“The gal will have all the money now, 
you may be sure, mother. There won’t be 
more than a paltry fifty-pound legacy for 
you and father —and she with all them un- 
told, heaped-up riches! You think of what 
I ’ve said, and how jolly we should be 
across the ‘herring pond,’” 

“Don’t talk of it no more, Will,” replied 
the voice of Mrs. Wheeler. “It a’n’t to be 
thought of. The old lady has always been 
good and kind tome. I would not havea 
hair of her head injured.” 

“ Who wants to hurt her?” was the gruff 
rejoinder. “Only I say it’s a shame to cut 
you out of your life’s earnings —for that’s 
what it is about.” 

“ Well we'll see,” said the woman —I 
thought with reluctance and hesitation in 
her tone—“we ’ll see! Now take what 
things you want, and go; and don’t come 
back till to-morrow night, nor yet before ten 
then. You might have been seen by Miss 
Courbold to-day if 1 had n’t had my wits 


. about me.” 


“I believe she did see me, and that Mrs. 
Keith will be told I am here,” was the reply. 
“Tf you do as I advise, we have no time to 
lose. 

“ She did n’t see you, or she ’d have asked 
who you were. She did so once when she 
saw the gardener in the kitchen, and I don’t 
think she ’d make mischief if she did. She 
is not a bad sort, as you say, Will.” 

He muttered something that sounded like 
a curse. 

“Come,” she added, “take what you left, 
and let us go. I must see you safe out of 
the house before Mrs. Keith rings for her 
breakfast, and it is past her usual time 
now.” 

“ Where ’s the gal gone?” he asked, 

“To church; so we are safe from her. 

_ But make haste.” 

_ A drawer was opened, and after a minute 

_or two I heard them leave the room and 
shut the door. 1 trembled lest I should 
hear a key turn in the lock, but happily for 


me, it had long been lost. As soon as a 
profound silence made me feel secure, | 
came out of my hiding-place, and flew along 
the passages till I found the stairs, which [ 
descended in greatest haste, only breathing 
freely when | was in my own room again, 
Then I sat down to think. 

There could be no doubt that Mrs. 
Wheeler’s son had either escaped or ob 
tained a ticket-of-leave, and was actually in 
the house — nay, had slept in the deserted 
rooms. And what was the advice he had 
given his mother? Surely to rob my aunt 
or kill me. Thus I understood his words. 
I resolved to instantly start for church; the 
service would over probably before I 
reached it, but I should see Mr. Denham, 
the clergyman, and could iell him what I 
had keard, and ask him what todo. 1! put 
on my hat at once, and ventured forth in 
my house-boots, taking care to keep out of 
sight of the windows as I hurried off. 

I reached the church just as the congre- 
gation were coming out, and found, to my 
dismay, that Mr. Denham was from home, 
and the clergyman who had officiated for 
him, had just driven off, on his return to his 
own parish. I was terribly vexed. I went 
to the parsonage, however, and, on seeing 
the rector’s old servant, I asked her if she 
could let me write a line there, to her mas- 
ter, as I had a message for him. She con- 
sented civilly, gave me paper, pen, and ink, 
and, while | hastily wrote my story to Mr. 
naa dried my wet boots for me by her 

re. 

Before | left, I asked her if the alarm at 
the park were rung, could tne villagers hear 
it. She replied, * Yes.” She believed it 
had been heard many years ago. But why 
did | ask? I replied that I was afraid ob 
burglars, and wished to know if help could 
be obtained. 


Having her promise to give the note to . 


Mr Denham on his return—whica would 
be the next morning, she told me — I again 
set out on a hurried walk home, but arrived 
there so late that Mrs. Keith had become 
alarmed, and a little cross at her delayed 
dinner. Wheeler was with her, looking, I 
thought, a little anxious. 

“So you went to church after all,” said 
my aunt, when I had apologized and ex- 
plained that I had been detained at the rec- 
tory while my boots dried. “You had 
much better have amused yourself by ex: 
ploring the old house, or walking up and 
down the corridor.” 

“ Oh, but I wanted to get some boot-laces 
in the village,” I replied, “which I have 
done, or I should have been kept in again 
to-morrow. On some rainy day I can get 

spoke, cei the.anxious e on 
pass from Mrs, Wheeler's face, 
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“Wheeler is ill, you will be sorry to 
hear,” said my aunt, accounting for her 
housekeeper’s waiting on us. “ Mrs, Wheel- 
er tells me he had a sort of fit last night. I 
want her to send for the doctor, but she 
thinks he is better, and only needs rest.” 

Dinner over, I took a seat near my aunt, 
and first conjuring her not to tell any one 
what I was about to communicate, and not 
to be alarmed, I related the adventure of the 
morning. She listened with amazement and 
apprehension. 

“ He can mean nothing but wickedness!” 
she exclaimed as I paused. “He is one of 
the most unscrupulous villians I have ever 
heard of. To think of his being free again 
and taking shelter here. We might as well 
—or better—have a loose tiger in the 
house. Jane Wheeler is an idiot to be so 
infatuated with that vile son of hers. She 
is and always will be a mere instrument in 
his hands, though I really believe she is at- 
tached to me.” 

* And her husband?” I asked. 

“He is a poor feeble old man. What 
could he do without firearms? And we 
have none in the house. No; our only 
chance of safety lies in Mr. Denham’s com- 
ing to-morrow morning, as I have no doubt 
he will,” replied my aunt, who showed no 
signs of fear after tne first alarm had passed 
over. “The convict will not be here to- 
night, you say?” 

“No; Mrs. Wheeler said distinctly ‘to- 
morrow night at ten.’ Bet, auntie dear, 
does your bed-room door fasten securely ?” 

“Yes, I have a strong night-bolt. I 
never lock my door, because of the contin- 
gency of fire. Your door is also secured by 
a bolt, as well as by lock and key.” 

“ And the closet with your plate, which is 
in your room?” 

“It shuts with a spring, and can be 
opened only by pressure on a certain flower 
in the wood-carving of tle door, the secret 
of which is known only to myself.” 

“You are sure Mrs. Wheeler has not 
seen you open it?” 

She paused and thought a moment. 

. “I believe not,” she said at length ; “ but 
I cannot be sure. I may have opened it 
before her, when I wished the plate to be 
taken out and cleaned, years ago, for 1 have 
trusted her entirely. But how came you to 
know that I had a closet there at all?” 

“She to'd me on the day I arrived and 


inted out the spot. By-the-bye, Aunt} ed 


elen, I think any one might hide behind 
your tapestry. It is nailed on a ledge, and 
there is space for crouching behind it.” 

“For you perhaps,” she answered, with a 
smile, “ but for nothing larger than a tiny 
creature like yourself.” 

The conversation which had been held in 
French, was here interrupted by the en- 


trance of Mrs. Wheeler, who came ostensi- 
bly to ask for a little medicine for her hus- 
band from Mrs. Keith’s medicine-chest, but 
really, we both believed, to ascertain by 
‘some indication in my aunt’s manner 
whether I had discovered and revealed the 
presence of her son at the hall, Aunt 
Helen was, however, equal to the occasion. 
She treated her housekeeper with even 
more than usual kindness, kept her talking 
for some time, and told her to take a little 
brandy to her husband —an unusual liber- 
ality. I noticed also that she turned her 
chat on old days, alluded to the faithful ser- 
vice that her butler had always rendered her, 
and to her true friendship for him and his 
wife. Mrs. Wheeler was touched, and even 
shed tears—perhaps of remorse and re- 
lenting. 

The next morning dawned, and showed 
the earth covered with a mantle of snow, 
which was still falling heavily. I was dis- 
mayed at the sight. What if it should pre- 
vent Mr. Denham from coming to us in an- 
swer to my note? I watched the sky all 
breakfast time, and when I had finished my 
coffee hastened to Aunt Helen's room to 
tell her the bad news. She was not much 
impressed by it. Snow in the South. she 
said, was not the obstruction that it general- 
ly was in the North. 

“My cear,” she added, “I have rung 
three times for Wheeler, and she is not 
come; will you go and see what is the mat- 
ter? I am afraid her husband may be 
worse.” 

I hastened to obey her, but met Mrs, 
Wheeler at the top of the stairs, coming, she 
said, to see why her lady had not rung for 
her. 

I explained that the bell had been rung 
three times, at which she seemed much sur- 
prised, and, hastening to my aunt’s room, 
told her also that no bell had sounded. 
Aunt Helen desired her to go down and 
tisten while she rang again, that they might 
ascertain whether the bell was broken. or if 
she had merely not heard it. She obeyed, 
and Aunt Helen pulled vigorously the bell- 
rope which hung at her bedside. Presently 
Mrs. Wheeler reappeared, and announced 
that no bell had sounded. Mrs. Keith 
looked annoyed, but ordered her to send im- 
mediately to the village for the bell-hanger, 
and have the wire repaired. 

“The gardener can go for him,” she add- 


“Under the circumstances this ordinary 
accident gave us a very disagreeable impres- 
sion, especially as, soon after my aunt had 
entered the drawing-room, I saw the gar- 
dener employed in quietly sweeping a path 
in the snow. Aunt Helen asked Mrs, 
Wheeler ‘rather sharply; when she came to 


| remove the breakfast things, why he bad not 
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been sent for the bell-hanger? But the 
woman —though looking, I thought, con- 
fused — replied that’ she had asked the 
butcher, who chanced to be at the house, to 
send him, as Jones the gardener was wanted 
to sweep away the snow. 

By noon Mrs. Keith and I began anxious- 
ly to expect the arrival of Mr. Denham, and 
T did little else but watch from the window 
across the dreary waste of snow for his de- 
sired presence— Fatima’s sister scarcely 
looked more eagerly — but he did not come, 
and two-o’clock dinner was served in the 

rofound gloom of a snow-storm. Wheeler, 
owever, announced that the bell-hanger 
had arrived, and was repairing the bells. 

“ Lottie,” said my aunt rather uneasily, 
after dinner, “ the bell-hanger is a respectable 
man, J] remember. It would be wel! to keep 
him perhaps for the night. His presence 
would be a protection. 
dear, bring a book off my table for an ex- 
cuse, and tell him from me, that, as the 
weather is so bad, I wish him to remain to 
supper, and that Mrs. Wheeler will air him 
a bed.” 

I hastened to take the message, and found 
the workman just descending his ladder, his 
work being completed. 

“ And if you will please to ring, miss,” he 
said, “ you will find the bells all right” 

I rang, and the bell was immediately an- 
swered by Mrs. Wheeler, to whom, instead 
of to the man, I gave Mrs. Keith’s message. 
Her brow clouded at it, but the workman 
was excessively grateful, and thanked me 
and Mrs. Keith effusively. I thought, as he 
spoke, I had never seen a more cunning 
type of face, and I told my aunt so when I 
rejoined her. She smiled. 

“ Prejudice,” she said. “Ben Hill was 
always a very honeat, hard-working fellow ; 
your fears beguile your eyes, Lottie.” 

But I felt very uncomfortably impressed 
by the bell-hanger’s looks, and, returning to 
the bedroom he had just quitted, I looked 
all through it, behind the arras and under 
the bed, sofa and toilet-table. Then, glanc- 
ing up at his work, | was surprised to see 
four wires where only three had been before. 
Had he hung another bell? Was there any 
trick in the matter? 1 returned to my aunt 
and told her of my discovery. 

“Four wires! He must have hung } 
other bell,” she said, “or perhaps he has 
repaired the alarm. Hill is an honest fel- 
low, and, if he has any suspicions of the 
Wheelers, has probably acted from a 
intention. 
dear.” 


“But where is the alarm-rope, auntie?” 
I asked 


“ Behind the ta at the head of m 
bed,” she replied. 


Twilight was now closing in, obscuring 


Take no notice of the extra wire, 


Go into my room, . 


the remains of the very little daylight we 
had had, and a high and bitter wind wailed 
through the old trees, as if uttering a la- 
ment. I shuddered at the sound. 

“Mr. Denham cannot have received my 
note, or he would have come,” I exclaimed 
despairingly. 

“My child,” said Aunt Helen, “we are 
not sure that we are in any danger. It is 
mere suspicion. Wheeler may be faithful 
after all, and may not permit her villainous 
son to carry out his plots. Remember, too, 
we are in the hands of Heaven, to whose 
care I devoutly commend you and myself,” 
she added reverently. 

At last it became necessary to ring for 
lights, and we had tea, but still no Mr. Den- 
ham appeared. Then a project occurred to 
me, which I hastened to suggest to my aunt. 
I proposed that, as I was so very small in 
person, I should ensconce myself behind 
the tapestry at the side of her bed, and 
watch there through the night. If the rob- 
bers appeared, or I heard approaching 
noises, I could instantly ring the alarm, 
and the sudden sound would probably scare 
them away. 

“* My love,” she answered, “they would, 
at the first stroke of the bell, murder you 
and myself.” 

“ No, auntie; please hear all. You must 
pretend you have a headache —I fear you 
need not feign one —and go to bed early, 
asking Wheeler to prepare an opiate tor 
you, one of those you often take— but you 
must not drink it—and ordering her not to 
let you be disturbed. Then, when she has 
gone down to supper, I will take you to my 
bed, and afterward tuck and arrange your 
curtains as they were before. Then I will 
begin my watch, and at the first alarm ring 
for aid. If they think it is you who ring, 
and hasten to stop you, they will find your 
bed emoty, and, perceiving that they eve 
been discovered, and that we are prepared 
for them, will hasten to escape.” 

Aunt Helen declared my plan utter mad- 
ness at first, and refused to listen to it; but 
after a time she was persuaded to consider 
it, and finally cousented when I represented 
to her that, desperate as the idea seemed, it 
was the only one which offered a chance of 
our escaping if the robbers came, for there 
was no other rope to the alarm which could 
be used. I think her consent was yielded, 
however, rather because she did not entirely 
believe that Wheeler would betray her than 


good | from any idea that I could really be of use. 


The plot was carried out as we intended. 
My aunt went to bed with a headache, and had 
her potion given to her, which she managed 
to pour unperceived into the bed. Wheeler 
was _— unsuspicious, and lingered with 
her mistress, arranging her curtains and so 


forth, as if unwilling to say good night, old 
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affection and fidelity probably contending 
against a powerful evil influence. She went 
at last, and, as soon as the house was still, I 
hurried Aunt Helen into my room, and then 
returned to arrange her own. I tucked in 
the curtains exactly as they had been when 
Wheeler left her, and then prepared for my 
watch. How was I to see through the thick 
tapestry if any one tried the door? 

I had, and I have still, in my possession 
a large green fan, formerly used by ladies in 
place of the then unknown parasol, to shield 
the face from the sun. I had been greatly 
amused by finding that the upper and centre 
parts of it were perforated by large pin-holes, 
not perceptible till the fan was held up to 
the light, but enabling its possessor to see 
ali round her when her face was apparently 
covered by her fan. This suggested to me 
that I could pierce the tapestry in the same 
way with the stiletto used in embroidery. I 
hastened to get mine from my work-box, 
and pierced two eyelet-holes carefully just 
where, if they showed at all, they would ap- 
pear like embroidered biack spots. Then, 
arranging the night light to suit my purpose, 
I let the night bolt fall, and ensconced my- 
self behind the arras, just as the great clock 
struck eleven, a litile too soon, perhaps, for 
the quarter, half-hour, and three-quarters 
struck, and al! was profoundly still, 

I was very weary of standing so long, and 
had begun to think of sitting in the room 
till I heard sounds outside, when, — as 
twelve struck and I was looking drearily 
through my eyelet-holes, I saw, to my 
amazement, the night bolt slowly rise of it- 
self and the door open. There had not 
been a sound; if there had I should have 

ulled the alarm. Happily I was so aston- 
ished that, instead of doing so at once, I 
watched the door in silent awe. There en- 
tered Will Wheeler, his mother, and the 
bell-hanger. The first, Will, made a step 
toward the bed, but, with a warning gesture, 
his mother drew him back. She believed 
that under the influence of the opiate the 
old lady slept. And I, when I perceived 
that robbery only was intended, judged it 
-prudent to remove my hand from the alarm 


rope. 

They advanced close to my hiding-place, 
so close that I feared they would see my 
eye gleam through the eyelet-hole, but they 
were unsuspicious of a witness, and did not 
even glance toward my hiding-place by the 
side of the bed. 

I was really startled, however, when the 
beli-hanger, at a sign from Mrs. Wheeler, 
taking hold of the tapestry close to me, 
threw it back over a chair and displayed the 
door with a richly carved bordering round 
it. I held my breath aad gazed eagerly. 

Mrs. Wheeler pressed ‘a knob in a bunch 


of roses, and suddenly the dvor fell back | As 


and actually struck my shoulder. Will and 
the bell-hanger instantly disappeared, and 
Mrs. Wheeler followed them. They had 
gone into the closet. 

In an instant 1 remembered the spring, and 
with the swiftness of the thought itself I 
threw my whole strength on the door and 
pushed it to. It shut with a clang, the 
spring closing at once; and I heard a wild. 
scream from Mrs. Wheeler, and the cry, 
“Great Heaven, we can never get out!” in 
the housekeeper’s-voice. 

The robbers were trapped. Greatly ex- 
cited, I seized the rope of the alarm and 
pulled it. It came down upon my head, 
covering me with dust. It had been partial- 
ly cut through, and a touch severed it, But 
one single stroke nevertheless was given by 
my frenzied strength on the great bell, one 
awful boom sounded on the night air. 

Then I rushed from my hiding-place and 
from the room, locked the door on the out- 
side, and went to Aunt Helen, who was sit- 
ting up in bed, pale and trembling. She 
had heard tle one stroke on the alarm and 
thought I had been murdered ere I could 
sound it again. She clasped me in her 
arms, weeping, and niurmured thanksgivings 
when she heard what I had done. 

“ They cannot get out, my love,” she said, 
“it is impossible.” 

I left her after a while and returned to 
the drawing-room, in order to see if any one 
would answer that one stroke on the alarm. 
A foolish hope it seemed; yet, wrapped in 
a large. shawl, I sat at the opea window and 
looked eagerly down the avenue. At length 
a sound struck on my ear—the gailop of 
horses,—and soon after 1 saw two riders, dis- 
tinculy defined against the snow, approach- 
ing the hall dvor. I leaned out and cried 
“Who comes?” and uttered a glad cry 
when Mr. Denham’s voice answered. 

I ran down, and, with eager, trembling 
fingers, unfastened the hall door and admit- 
ted him. He grasped both my hands and 
exclaimed : — 

“Thank Heaven that you are safe! O 
Lottie, I have had a terrible shock! Why 
did the alarm stop?” 

“The rope was cut and fell upon my 
head,” I said, laughing hysterically; and 
then I led bim upstairs, and told him all 
that had happened, his man holding his 
horse at the door, 

I felt quite abashed, he praised my cour- 
age and presence of mind so much; and I 
learned then and there for the first time 
that Cecil Denham loved me. He explained 
that the snow had delayed his return, the 
road having: to be cleared, but he had ar- 
rived in the course of the evening; his 
housekeeper, however, forgot to give him 
my note till just as he was going to bed. 
soon as he read it, he gave orders for’ 
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his horse to be saddled, and for his man to 
accompany him. They had ridden off at once, 
and had roused the villagers and bidden 
some of the men and policemen to follow 
them, then they hurried on. Mr. Denham 
had been greatly alarmed at hearing that 
one sullen boom of the alarm. He feared 
that the ringiag had been stopped by violence. 

When we had thus mutually explained 
matters, Mr. Deaham thought he had better 
see if the robbers had any accomplices in 
the house, and bade me go and announce 
his arrival to Aunt Helen. Meantime he 
and his servant searched -the house. 

No one was found in it except the maid- 
of-all-work and the butler, both of whom 
were locked in their several rooms, and were 
therefore apparently innocent of the intend- 
ed robbery. Indeed old Wheeler was ex- 
tremely ill. He had had a fit, the maid said, 
caused by a sudden shock, Mrs. Wheeler 
had told her, and was quite unable to move. 
In the stable-yard they found a horse and 
cart tethered, probably awaiting the return 
of the thieves with their booty. 

By the time this search was concluded, 
the rural police and some men from the 
village arrived; but it was thought best, as 
the convicts were known to be desperate 
characters, to keep them in the safe custody 
of the spring till daylight. ’ 

Ben Hill, the bell-hanger, was among our 
friends who came to help, and was very in- 
dignant at finding he had been personated. 
The policemen informed us that Will 
Wheeler was out on ticket-of-leave, and that 
the bell-hanger was probably a “ pal” of his, 
and had come down from London for the 


job. 
' When day had fully dawned, the police, 
assisted by Mrs. Keith, opened the closet 
door, and a terrible spectacle presented it- 
self. Mrs. Wheeler and the two men lay on 
the floor in a heap, unconscious. Then first 
we understood why their shouts and cries 
had ceased. There was no ventilation in 
the closet, and they had consumed the air. 
They were removed at once, but the old 
woman was past mortal aid,— she was dead. 
The men were restored by the wise means 


used under Mr. Denham’s directions, and 
by the time medical aid came had recovered 
consciousness. They were taken away to 
gaol. Will Wheeler afterward confessed 
that he had induced his mother to consent 
to the robbery of Mrs. Keith's hoards, on 
condition that no harm should be done to 
the old lady, though if any alarm had.been 
given that promise would not have been 
kept. The bell-hanger’s fourth wire had ad- 
mitted them silently into the bedroom—how 
I decline to explain— and their approach 
was noiseless because their shoes were cov- 
ered with felt. 

I was dreadfully shocked at having, by 
shutting the door, caused Mrs. Wheeler's 
death, but Mr. Denham consoled me by re- 
minding me that it was through the police- 
men and himself keeping them in the closet 
till daylight, and not by my action, that the 
catastrophe had occurred. 

I have little more to add. The burglars 
had a long term of penal servitude imposed 
on them. Old Wheeler survived his wife 
= a few days, and they were buried to- 
gether. 

Mr. Denham took occasion, from the 
crime and misery which the knowledge of 
her hoards had caused, to lecture Aunt 
Helen on the sin of avarice and the love of 
money; and she took his rebuke meekly. 
It has borne good fruit. She has now an 
establishment befitting her wealth and sta- 
tion, and has learned that riches are of no 
value, except as a means of doing good and 
benefiting others. 

I am now the rector’s wife and my aunt’s 
declared heiress, on condition that we shall 
live with her at Boarhunt. My husband 
has consented as his poor people are within 
a walk. The old house has been renovated 
and refurnished, and the bright, happy 
faces of my mother and her children — 
now the welcome guests of Aunt Helen — 
make it as genial and comfortable a home 
as it was once a dreary one. 

Aunt Helen has had the alarm-rope mend- 
ed, but she keeps up the fourth wire — ren- 
dered useless, however —as a memorial of 
what she calls her dear Lottie’s heroism. 


FANCY WORK 


PAPER FLOWER PANEL.— Paper flowers are 
much used now. The prettiest way is on panels 
of black or dark-colored satin, plush or velvet. 
The smallest are six by nine inch pasteboard, on 
this half thickness wadding; material one-half 
inch larger all around than board. One white 
rose, two pink, each of three shades, and two 
buff, nearly blown, very delicate shades; these 
are tacked on the panel after it is finished. 

If the roses are well made, and arranged with 
three or four sprays of smilax, the effect is good 
used on — or against the wall. 


TABLE SPREAD.—A new and attractive way - 
to make a table spread is to have a border on 
two sides only. Suppose the spread to be of 
crimson felt, the border should be of blocks of 
_— or velvet, or of velveteen, or even of satin. 

ach block should have a different design em- 
broidered or painted on it; the corner which has 
no Dorder may be ornamented with embroidery. 
The entire spread should have a large handsome 
cord or a flat braid around it at the edge. Here 
is afforded pps for the display of much 
ingenuity. If you choose every other one of the 
blocks may be of crazy or mosaic patchwork, 
and the others of plain material. 
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TO A PORTRAIT. 


BY WM. ROBERTSON. 


upon thy peerless face 
I look, and see the artist’s skill 
Has pictured all thy faultless grace; 
Oh, how I wish that I might fill 
Pages descriptive of thine eye, 
Undimmed it seems by cares of life, 
That sorrows all have passed thee by, 
And that thou knowest not its strife. - 


Thou art unknown, yet I decree 
Thy soul is filled with wealth untold, 
And leaflets from the Father tree 
With jewels of the Saviour’s mould. 
Fain would I meet thee, but my doom 
Perchance is fixed, and thy fair brow 
And cheek, all clothed in healthful bloom, 
Will never meet my eye, eh, how? 


Dyz P. O., Montague Co., Texas, 1885. 


The vistas of the streamlets chime 
Their merry bells ’mid woodland leas, 
Today the whiterobed clouds sublime, 
Float like white studs above the breeze, 
And now I hear the voice of birds 
Come wafted on the wind to me; 
To see thy face, to hear thy words 
In gentle converse joy would be. 


But, lady fair, my dear old home 
Is far away ’mid forest glades, 
Near by St. Joe’s white-crested foam . 
Revels amid the mountain shades. 
Lady, farewell, my practiced hand 
Flies o’er my lute, now mark it swell, 
Borne eastward to your native land, 
Forget thou not its sad farewell. 


t 


VIEWS AMONG THE WONDERS OF ART. 


A SHORT COURSE OF BRIEF LECTURES FOR THE HOME AND 
THE FIRESIDE. 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE 


BY JASPAR T. JENNINGS. 


AUTHOR oF “‘ viEWS AMONG THE WONDERS OF NATURE,” “‘ THOUGHTS ON SCIENCE,” ‘‘ ACROSS THE WILD WESTERN 
WILDERNESS,”’ ‘“‘ TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE,’ AND SO FORTH. 


IV.— REMARKABLE EXAMPLES OF ENGINERING. 


Af ago the skill and genius of man- 
kind were exhausted on the art of 
building, and the glories of architecture 
dazzled the eye with glittering splendor. 
But with the advancement of light and 
knowledge it became manifest that con- 
structive skill was not all required in a 
single channel. As men began to think and 
reason for themselves, new and nobler fields 
for’their various talents opened before them, 
and grander conceptions began to dawn up- 
on their minds. Loftier aspirations agi- 
tated their silent thoughts, and ambition 
invited them to the commencement of mo- 
mentous enterprises. Instead of lavishingly 
expending everything on magnificent palaces 
and temples, the finer avenues of man’s in- 
genuity aroused new ideas, and directed his 
attention to works of state and national 


utility. Step by step, the progressive sci- 
ence led him on, and projects of bridges, 
tunnels, canals, and railways filled his sub- 
tile brain. 

Many worthy specimens of this depart- 
ment of the mechanic arts, were given to the 
world centuries ago; but within the last 
fifty or sixty years, wonderful examples of 
engineering talent have astonished even the 
scientific world. Prominently among the 
earlier of these gigantic enterprises, the 
different London bridges may properly claim 
our attention. Until the year 1740, the only 
bridge in that mighty city was the old and 
inferior structure, erected in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Mechanics and men of science had 
previous to this given little or no thought to 
such matters, and they did not dream of the 
wonders of their constructive ability that lay 
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hidden in the silent recesses of their fertile 
brain, waiting to be developed. 

In 1751 the old Westminster stone bridge 
was completed, and at the time was looked 
upon as one of the greatest achievements of 
the age. It was twelve hundred and twenty- 
three feet in length by forty-four in breadth, 
and consisted of fifteen arches, the central 
= being seventy-six feet. Its cost was 
about two millions of dollars. Nine years 
later the Blackfriars’ Bridge was com- 
menced by a wealthy association, and 
pushed forward with all the despatch their 
means afforded. It consisted of nine ellip- 
tical arches, the central span being one hun- 
dred feet. Its total length was rine hun- 
dred and ninety-five feet, and its cost one 
million three hundred thousand dollars. 

In 1808 an entirely new project was start- 
ed. It was thought that a tunnel could be 
excavated under the river. The idea was 
looked upon as idle and visionary by the 
masses ; but, notwithstanding its unfavora- 
ble reception a company was lormed, capital 
raised, and the work commenced on the 
Surry side, at Limehouse. 

At that time they had no such facilities as 
we have at the present day for boring tun- 
nels, and but few men could work at the 
same time. The months rolled away, and 
under the slow process of the pick-and 
shovel, the work progressed very moderate- 
ly. The atmosphere in the dark subterra- 
nean passage was far from being as pure 
and exhilarating as the clear sunlight above, 
and several of the workmen sickened and 
died. But the remuneration offered by the 
company induced others to take their places, 
and the work went steadily forward. At 
length they had reached a point only two 
hundred feet from the opposite bank of the 
river, and everything seemed to presage a 
speedy termination to the enterprise. But 
“man proposes and God disposes.” Sud- 
denly the river burst in upon them from 
above, and in a few moments the great work 
was destroyed. 

In 1824 Mr. Isambert Brunel came for- 
ward with another project. Much had been 
learned by the undertaking that had been 
abandoned, notwitnstanding it had proved a 
failure. Its defects could now be seen, and 
the pew plan proposed a work on scientific 
principles that really seemed to promise 
success. The plan having been approved, 
ground was broken, and operations com- 
menced March 2, 1825, at a point two miles 
below London Bridge. A shaft fifty feet in 
diameter was sunk at a distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet from the south side of 
the river, and the excavation of the new 
Thames Tunnel was begun. It was in the 
form of an oblong square, thirty-eight feet 
in width, and twenty-two feet six inches in 
height. To guard against the caving in of 


the loose sandy strata, a shield composed of 
twelve massive frames of iron, divided into 
compartments, was kept in position and 
pushed forward as the work progressed by 
means of heavy screws abutting against the 
incasing wall of brick-work that closely fol- 
lowed it. For more than three years and 
five months the work was steadily pushed 
with untiring zeal. 

But an unfortunate accident was at hand. 
The sun rose on the morning of August 12, 
1828, to usher in a day of terrible disaster 
for the Tunnel Company. The river broke 
in upon them in a sweeping inundation, and 
almost instantly the whole passage was 
flooded. The consequences were serious, 
and seven years passed away before the 
water could be successfully damned out, the 
huge rent arched over and repaired, and the 
mass of mud and earth removed. Years of 
ceaseless labor followed, and at length the 
great work approached completion. It was. 
opened for foot passengers in 1843, having” 
been nineteen years in constructing. It is- 
twelve hundred feet in length, and cost over™ 
three millions of dollars. 

Being one of the first enterprises of the 
kind, it naturally excited much interest and 


wonder in the industrial world. In compar-- 


ison with other works of the same class con- 
structed a few years later, it was but a 
small affair, excavated at a heavy expense ;: 
and it never became a very paying institu- 
tion. As a pioneer work, it was a wonder- 
ful example, and reflected great credit on 
the skill and indefatigable enterprise of the 
famous engineer who planned and executed 
it. Although it did not prove to be ver 
remunerative in a monetary point of view, it 
showed that such works could really be con- 
structed, and paved the way for stupendous: 
undertakings which man had never dreamed: 
of before. 

One more example from London, and we 
will leave the great metropolis for scenes in: 
other parts of the world. The New London 
Bridge, which at the time was declared to 
be the most remarkable bridge structure in 
existence, was commenced in 1824. It is 
an elegant and enduring structure, built of 
granite, nine hundred and twenty-eight feet 
in length, with two footways each nine feet 
in width, and a carriage-way thirty-five feet 
wide; the whole width being fifty-three feet. 
It consists of five semi-elliptical arches, the 
centre arch being one hundred and fif y-two 
feet span. It is by far the most important 
of all the bridges in the city; and carriages, 
carts, horsemen, loaded vehicles and pedes- 
trians, are continually pouring over in one 
vast uninterrupted stream. The design was 
executed by John Rennie; and the bridge 
was opened for public travel in 1831. Its 


cost was about ten millivns of dollars. 
In July, 1819, Thomas Telford com- 
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menced his celebrated Menai Suspension 
Bridge, destined to connect the mainland of 
North Wales with the island of Anglesea. 
Nothing of the kind approaching it in point 
of magnitude had ever been attempted 
before, and its progress was watched by 
scientific minds of every civilized nation. 
The piers were set out in the water, at a 
considerable distance from the land, and are 
five hundred and fifty-one feet apart. Their 
height is one hundred and fifty-five feet 
above the surface of the water. Connecting 
the piers with the land are seven magnifi- 
cent stone arches, producing a solid and 
imposing appearance. When the masonry 
had been completed, enormous chains one 
thousand seven hundred and fourteen feet 
in length, and weighing one hundred and 
twenty-one tons each, were put together on 
an immense raft four hundred feet long, and 
floated to the space between the piers. 
Ropes and chains connecting them with two 
stupendous capstans worked by one hundred 
and fifty men, were set in motion, and the 
great suspending chains were slowly eleva- 
ted, one at a time, to their positions over 
the summits of the towers. The ends of the 
chains were made to descend into the 
ground on either shore, where, after being 
carried through three tunnels cut in the 
solid rock, they were held in chambers by 
means of twelve bolts nine feet long and six 
inches in diameter resting in sockets set in 
plates of cast-iron, six inches thick. The 
construction and elevation of these huge 
main chains, sixteen in number, was looked 
upon with worder and admiration. They 
were composed of links consisting of five 
wrought-iron bars ten feet long, three and a 
uarter inches wide, and one inch thick, 
astened together by bolt-pins three inches 
in diameter, and weighing fifty-six pounds. 
The roadway is twenty-eight feet in width, 
and is elevated one hundred and two feet 
above the surface of the water. It is calcu- 
lated that it will bear up two thousand three 
hundred and forty tons constantly without 
injury. It was formally opened to the pub- 
lic, with appropriate ceremony, in January, 
1826. Its cost was something over a mill- 
ion of dollars. ‘ 
Wonderful as was the great Menai Sus- 
pension Bridge, the people of those pictur- 
esque shoves were soon to witness a more 
remarkable example of engineering enter- 
prise. Excellent as was Telford's great 
suspension bridge, it was considered inade- 
quate to bear the heavy trains of the Ches- 
ter and Holyhead Railway, and the idea of 
a still stronger bricge began to find a place 
in the inquiring minds of the company. 
Robert Stephenson, already famous as one 
of the greatest engineers the world ever 
produced, came forward with an entirely 
new project. 


His plan was to construct two enormous 
iron tubes, through which the track was to 
be laid, the whole to be elevated on massive 
stone piers, more than a hundred feet in 
height. The plan was sneered at by some, 
but it finally received the approbation of the 
company, and on the 3oth of June, 1845, the 
bill sanctioning its construction was passed 
by the English Parliament. 

The shores of the turbulent strait was 
soon lined with a busy throng. A miniature 
city of stone yards, forges, and steam ham- 
mer shops, arose on the spot, and the din 
and clang of powerful tools, and the stead 
laboring puff of the steam-engines, resoun 
ed from morning till night. Shiploads of 
iron were constantly arriving from Liver- 
pool, while cargoes of Anglesea marble, and 
red sand-stone from Penmon, and timber 
from different parts of the world, swelled the 
vast mass of material to enormous propor- 
tions. The central tower, built on the Bri- 
tannia Rock, in the middle of the strait, is 
said to be one of the grandest bridge piers 
in the world. Its base, imbedded in pure 
Roman cement, is fifty feet square. It rises 
to the height of two hundred and thirty feet, 
and contains within it three hundred and 
eighty-seven tons of cast-iron girders and 
beams, to give it additional strength. The 
other towers, built upon the shore, are one 
hundred and sixty feet in height. 

As the work approached completion a 
vast multitude of people from England, 
France, Germany, Austria, and the United 
States, assembled to behold the greatest 
raising the world had ever witnessed. On 
immense pontoons at the foot of the towers 
lay a section of the great tube, twenty-six 
feet in vertical diameter, fourteen feet wide, 
and four hundred and sixty feet in length. 
The spectators looked on in amazement, 
believing such a ponderous piece of mechan- 
ism could never be raised to its intended 
position. 

Mounted upon the summits of the lofty 
towers were two enormous hydraulic 
presses weighing forty tons each. Two 
steam-engines of forty horse-power were 
arranged to work the presses. From the 
extremities of a ponderous beam over the 
Bramah press, two monstrous iron chains 
weighing a hundred tons hung suspended, 
ready to be connected with the tube at the 
bottom. A perfect maze of heavy ropes, 
chains, and hawsers led off in every direc- 
tion. As the hour approached, doubt was 
depicted on thousands of faces. At the ap- 
pointed moment, the great engineer ap- 
peared upon the scene. Perfect confidence 
seemed to smile from every lineament. His 

uick eye glanced along the massive tube, 
then up to the a it was to occupy, and 
with a wave of the hand the signal was 
given. Steam was applied to the engines, 
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the heavy piston began to emerge from the 
press, there was a creaking and clanking of 
ropes and chains as they were drawn to a 
powerful tension, and then the mighty mass, 
weighing no less than eighteen hundred 
tons, left its bed,and began to move slowly 
upward. 

It was a sublime spectacle, and for a mo- 
ment every voice was hushed in amazement. 
A burst of applause soon followed, however, 
and the clouds of doubt were swept away 
like the morning mist before the sun. The 

linders of the great presses were made of 
the best iron, eleven inches in thickness, 
and yet so strong was the pressure that the 
water found its way through the pores, and 
stood like drops of sweat on the outside. 
All at once there was a sharp report like 
the discharge of a cannon, and a shock that 
jarred the ground like an earthquake. One 
of the cylinders had burst, and the great 
tube dropped about seven inches, where it 
rested on the masonry and timbers that had 
been temporarily erected underneath, as it 
was raised. © particular damage was 
done, and when a new cylinder had been 
supplied the vast section was raised to its 
permanent position. 

The elevating of the other sections were 
but repetitions of the first; and on Tuésday, 
the 5th of March, 1850, three powerful loco- 
motives gaily decorated with the flags of all 
nations, and bearing the distinguished engi- 
neer, and several noted personages, swept 
through the huge iron tunnel, one thousand 
five hundred and thirteen feet in length, and 
landed in safety on the other shore. 

The following figures may serve to con- 
vey an impression of the magnitude of this 
giant enterprise. The masonry included in 
the piers, abutments and wing walls, com- 
prises one million four hundred thousand 
cubic feet. The central tower alone con- 
tains about twenty thousand tons of stone. 
Four enormous stone lions, placed as orna- 
ments on either side of the entrances, weigh 
eighty tons each. Nine hundred tons of 
rivets were used, requiring one hundred 
and twenty-six miles of iron rod; five hun- 
dred and seventy thousand cubic feet of 
timber were used for scaffoldings; and the 
cost of the whole structure was two million 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

A few years elapsed, and the ingenuity of 
man began to grasp at still grander ideas, 
and more wonderful projects were formed. 
It was finally whispered that it was possible 
to perforate the Alps and produce a sub- 
te1ranean passage through that mighty bar- 
rier. Like every undertaking of such vast 


magnitude, the project met with much oppo- 
sition at first, but advanced engineers exam- 
- jned the field, and aithough the noted mili- 
tary roads of Napoleon that once scaled 
* these rugged heights had been pronounced 


a wonderful example of engineering, they 
felt sure a far more remarkable example 
could be accomplished. In the face of an 
unbelieving world they climbed those icy, 
peaks and giddy heights, laid their line 
formed their plans, marshalled their working 
forces, and commenced the bold attempt. 
No shafts could be sunk from which differ- 
ent bodies of men might labor, for the pas- 
sage was too deep in its granite bed. The 
work was necessarily slow; but the brave 
minds watched its daily progress with an 
anxious eye, and did not despair. Finally 
necessity, ever the “mother of invention,” 
concentrated mechanical skill upon a new 
and strange device, and ere long genius 
came forward with a wonderful perforator, 
or drilling machine. It was termed an 
Affusto, and was worked by compressed air. 
The perforators or drills were worked with 
the rapidity of sewing-machine needles. 

That invention marked a new era in the 
construction of tunnels. It was a glorious 
piece of mechanism for the weary subterra- 
nean toilers, and relieving the dull monoto- 
ny of the hammer and drill it sped the 
work at a rapid rate. 

Decades were now shortened into years, 
and as the year 1870 was dying away the 
two parties met midway beneath the tower- 
ing mountain. So accurately had the course 
been kept, that the variation was less than 
an.inch where the parts united. ‘The cele- 
brated engineer, Grattoni, was the first to 
pass through. 

No military chieftain on earth ever had 
more reason to be proud than he. He had 
broken the barrier of ages, and connected 
the productive fields of France with the 
sunny lands of Italy. It was a triumph of 
science, worth more to the sober industrial 


‘world than a thousand such victories as 


Austerlitz, Wagram and Waterloo. History 
should be slow in forgetting the deeds of 
men who devoted their lives to the lasting 
benefit of humanity, and the names of Som- 
mellier, and Grandis, and Grattoni, should 
be treasured in the memory when Welling- 
ton, and Cromwell, and Cesar, shall have 
been forgotten. 

The length of this great underground 
sage is no less than seven and three-fifths 
miles. It is in the form of a semicircular 
arch, a little over twenty-five feet in width, 
and about twenty-five feet in height. The 
railroad built in connection with it, is one 
of the grandest pieces of engineering skill 
in the modern world. It winds about 
among the towering crags and storm-blasted 
cliffs, over dark ravines and abysmal depths 
where the deep muffled roar of the ava- 
lanche jars the rocky wastes and awakes the 
heavy trembling echoes of the gloomy glen, 
where the mountain goat never dared “to 
read. “The length of the road is about for- 
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ty miles, and the entire work, including the 
tunnel, is said to have cost a hundred mil- 
lion dollars. It was probably one of the 
most costly railways of the same length 
ever built; but a new field of labor was 
opened, and the amount of business became 
so great that another enterprise of the same 
kind, on a still grander scale, was soon com- 
menced beneath the great St. Gothard. It 
is over nine and a quarter miles in length, 
and required seven years and five months 
for its execution. One million six hundred 
and fifty thousand drills were consumed, 
and three hundred and twenty thousand 
blasts discharged, in which were used four 
hundred and ninety thousand kilogrammes 
of dynamite. The entire cost was about 
fifteen millions of dollars. 

The whole number of tunnels in the world 
at the present time has been reckoned at 
over eleven hundred, the aggregate length 
being over five hundred miles. 

Another great engineering triumph, rank- 
ing among the first in point of practical 
utility, is the famous Suez Canal. It is 
about one hundred miles in length, and con- 
nects the Mediterranean with the Red Sea; 
thus doing away with the slow and tedious 
process of sailing around Africa. It passes 
through several lakes and lagoons, and in 
places intended for differently bound ves- 
sels to pass, is over three hundred feet in 
width, 

In places embankments are raised on 
each side to the height of fifteen feet, and 
in others deep cuttings are passed through, 
where the earth has been excavated to the 
depth of sixty, seventy, eighty, and even 
eighty-five feet. She depth of water was 
intended to be twenty-six feet. 

The work was planned and executed by 
the yreat French engineer, M. De Lesseps, 
after years of persistent labor. It was for- 
mally opened by a grand procession of Eng- 
lish and foreign steamers, on the 16th of 
November, 1869. The ceremony was an 
imposing one, in which the Khedive of 
Egypt, the Empress of France, the Emper- 
or of Austria, and the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, took an active part. Streaming 
pennons and strains uf martial music 
marked its course from sea to sea. Within 
ten days fifty ships had passed through in 
safety, and the great work, which had cost 
years of time and millions of money, was 
numbered among the more wonderful 
achievements of the nineteenth century. 

America is practically thousands of years 
younger than the Old World, and in com- 

rison it is only in its infancy; yet to-day 

in the magnitude of its engineering accom- 
plishments it leads the world. 

But little over half a century has elapsed 
since the first railroad was laid in this coun- 
try, and at the present time the United 


States alone has a hundred thousand miles 
in active operation. Among the first of 
these great enterprises, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, and the New York and Erie lines 
form prominent examples. 

The locomotive had been invented some 
time before, and several short lines of rail- 
way had been put in operation in England, 
but the United States were soon to enter 
upon the construction of immense lines des- 
tined to astonish the world. 

Much of the Erie line was built through 
a comparatively wild and unsettled region, 
at the time when the science of building 
railroads was new and crude, and the obsta- 
cles that were surmounted, and the perse- 
verance that was exhibited, prove conclu- 
sively that the brave minds who superin- 
tended the stupendous undertaking were 
inspired with as noble aspirations, and as 
true courage, as ever found lodgment in 
the bosom of man. 

The Starrucca Viaduct on the line of the 
Erie Road in Susquehanna County, Pa., is 
yet ranked among the grandest examples of 
engineering skill. 

t is a stone-arched structure, spanning 
the Starrucca Vale, twelve hundred feet in 
length, and one hundred feet in height. It 
forms a strong and enduring bridge, with 
solid abutments, and eighteen ponderous 
arches of fifty feet span. It was ably super- 
intended by Mr. Kirkwood; was about two 
years in building, and cost three hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars. 

Two miles east of this place the iron 
track was thrown across a wild glen, one 
hundred and eighty-four feet deep, on a sin- 
gle arch bridge, at a cost of seventy thou- 
sand dollars. It was of this structure that 
General Scott, while traveling with Presi- 
dent Fillmore and party, shortly after the 
completion of the road, said: “The man 
that could throw a cow-path over such a 
spot, deserves a crown.” It has since been 
filled in, and a tunnel cut through the rocks 
underneath, for the passage of surplus wa- 
ter. Four miles beyond this is the famous 
Summit rock-cutting, two hundred feet 
deep, and costing over three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. A similar spot would now be 
tunneled. 

Suck are a few of the more prominent ex- 
amples of engineering enterprise on a short 
section of a single railway line. To chroni- — 
cle all the great works of this class would 
fill a ponderous volume. With the develop- 
ment of railway enterprise, engineering skill 
went forward with new means to grander 
and more wonderful achievements. The 
iron rail soon spanned the continent, from 
ocean to ocean. Witness the mighty eng 
neering works scattered all over the far 


West, in the shape of winding tunnels, mon- 
strous bridges, vast embankments, and huge 
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rock galleries cut by persevering industry 
among the precipices and giddy canyons of 
the Rocky Mountains, and snow-capped 
Sierra Nevadas, and realize the wondrous 
part civil engineering is performing in the 
advancement of civilization and human 
progress. 

America, as well as the Old World, has 
displayed some of her greatest engineering 
talent on bridge building. We have space 
in the present paper to mention only a few 
of the more celebrated examples. Among 
the justly famous works of this class is the 
Victoria Tubular Bridge connecting the 13- 
land of Montreal in the St. Lawrence with 
the mainland of Canada. It consists of an 
immense iron tube twenty-two feet high, six- 
teen feet wide, and nine thousand one hun- 
dred and ninety-four feet long, resting on 
two massive abutments and twenty-four 
solid stone piers. It was several years in 
building, and cost six million three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

As it approached completion, in the sum- 
mer of 1860, the Prince of Wales came over 
to take part in the ceremony, for which 
great preparations had been made. Thou- 
sands of people assembled on the appointed 
day, to witness the imposing exercises. 
The booming of cannon announced that the 
great structure was open for public travel; 
shortly after which a grand procession 
formed, decked in gorgeous array, with mu- 
sic and banners, producing one of the great- 
est highway parades which was ever seen in 
Canada. 

The old Niagara Suspension Bridge, at 
the time of its construction was looked up- 
on as one of the most wonderful bridges in 
Christendom. For months visitors from all 

rts of the world thronged to the spot to 
behold the far-famed structure. It is about 
eight hundred’ feet in length between the 
towers, and is elevated two hundred and 
fifty-eight feet above the river. The towers 
are solid masses of masonry fifteen feet 
square at the base and sixty-six feet in 
height. Over the tops of these the four im- 
mense cables that uphold the whole fabric 

. Each one of these cables is com- 
posed of eight thousand fine wires, twisted 
together in the form of a huge rope, nine 
and one-half inches in diameter. Its cost 
was half a million dollars, and it was crossed 
for the first time by the locomotive on the 
Sth of March, 1855. 

The Niagara Bridge, however, was only 
to serve as an index, to show what might be 
accomplished in this direction. Its great- 
ness was soon to be eclipsed. A project 
had long been on foot for a great bridge at 
Cincinnati, to span the Ohio River, and con- 
nect that city with Covington, Ky. But on 
account of the vastness of the plan, few 
could be found with the necessary faith to 


raise a sufficient amount of money to war- 
rant its commencement. 

The successful completion of the Niagara 
enterprise gave new life to the dormant 
project at Cincinnati, and three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars being raised to com- 
mence operations, the foundation was laid 
on the first day of September, 1856. The 
towers, which are eighty-six by fifty-two 
feet, rise to the height of two hundred and 
thirty feet. The great cables, nearly two 
thousand feet in length, passing over the 
tops of the towers, were firmly anchored 
three hundred feet back. The distance be- 
tween the towers is one thousand and fifty- 
seven feet; and the height of the suspended 
roadway one hundred feet. The entire 
length together with approaches, is over 
twenty-two hundred and fifty feet; and, al- 
though the cost was heavy, the people did 
not regret the outlay, and it became the 
pride of Cincinnati. It was opened for 
destrians on the 1st of December, 1866; 
having been somewhat over ten years in 
building. 

But now the Cincinnati Bridge was to 
have ariva!. James B. Eads, an enterpri- 
sing engineer, had prepared a project for 
bridging the “Father of Waters,” at St. 
Louis. It was to be a greater work than 
any that had preceded it; and like all vast 
enterprises of this kind it wax met with 
more or less opposition ; but the design had 
been drawn on scientific principles that 
spoke faith to leading minds, and in 1869 
the work was begun. Wrought-irun cais- 
sons and atmospheric pressure was brought 
into requisition, and four ponderous piers 
of granite and limestone were sunk through 
the sand and alluvium to the bed-rock of the 
river, from ninety to one hundred and twen- 
ty feet in depth. The central span is five 
hundred and twenty feet in the clear, and 
each of the side spans five hundred. 

The plan was entirely different from the 
Cincinnati and Niagara bridges, it being an 
arched work instead of a suspension. Each 
of the em are upheld by four enormous 
cast-steel ribbed arches, with a rise of sixty 
feet. It consists of two stories; the latter 
containing a double track railroad, and the 
upper two horse-car tracks, two carriage 
ways, and two footways. The total length 
of this remarkable structure, inclusive of the 
approaches and viaducts, is six thousand 
two hundred and forty-two feet. Its width 
is fifty-two feet. 

Immediately after leaving the bridge, the 
railroad plunges into a dark tunnel, four 
thousand eight hundred feet in length, com- 
ing to the light only after passing under a 
large portion of the city. These two great 


works in connection form one of the great- 
in the Western 
ve years in con; 


est pieces of 
World; requiring over 
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struction, and costing ten millions of dol- 

We have not 7 in the present article 
to enter into a description of the famous 
Jettie at the mouth of the Mississippi, man- 
aged and planned by the same accomplished 
engineer, and many other remarkable exam- 


_ ples of American engineering, such as the 


Chicago Water Works, the Hoosac Tunnel, 


- the Croton Aqueduct, the laying of the great 


Petroleum Pipe Lines, and hosts of lesser 


_ works that brighten the leading pages of 


our country’s progress, 
We cannot close this imperfect sketch, 
however, without a passing notice of one 


- more example, as it crowns the list of the 


world’s engineering achievements. We 
refer to the celebrated East River Bridge. 

This great structure, the opening of which 
is yet fresh in the mind of the reader, was 


_ designed by the late John A. Prebling, the 


same distinguished engineer that built the 
first suspension bridge at Niagara. He had 
beheld that great work eclipsed; but his 
fertile brain contained another and a vaster 
project. He would span the East River be- 
tween New York and Brooklyn, by a migh- 
ty suspension bridge. 

It was a bold assertion to make, and as 


' he broached thé subject lightly, in 1860, 


many deemed such a project an insane and 
visionary idea. 

It took ten years to convince the people 
of the feasibility of his plan, and then the 
vast undertaking was commenced. Enor- 


- mous caissons were prepared and sunk 


where the great towers were to be raised, 
the water pumped out, and the masonry 


filled in, 


The project soon furnished employment 


_ for an army of men. Forests of lumber 


were required for scaffuldings and the great 
box-like caissons, and immense quarries of 
granite were opened in Maine, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. The New York 
Caisson was the largest ever built in the 
world. Its dimensions were one hundred 
and seventy-two by one hundred and two feet, 


_ and the lumber used in its construction ag- 


_ for a distance 


egated nearly three thousand cubic feet. 
he towers rise like mighty monuments, to 
the height of two hundred and seventy-eight 
feet above high water mark. Between these 
the lofty passage is suspended in mid-air, 
ys Pe thousand five hundred 


_ and ninety-five feet, and at the giddy height 


of one hundred and thirty-five feet above 


. high water line. 


The total length of the bridge, inclading 


“the land spars and approaches is five thou- 


. It is eighty-five feet in width, appropriately 
_. divided into promenades and passages. T 


sand nine hundred and eighty-nine feet. 


this stupendous piece of work, four 


giant cables are required, each with a diam- 
eter of fifteen and three-quarter inches and 
consisting of five thousaod two hundred and 
ninety-six galvanized steel, oil-coated wires, 
inclosed in a solid cylinder, These are fas- 
tened to the anchorages — huge pieces of 
masonry built in the strongest manner pos- 
sible, one hundred and twenty-nine by one 
hundred and sixteen feet at the base, and 
eighty-nine feet in height. The weight of 
each anchor plate is twenty-three tons. 
The united ultimate strength of the four 
cables is calculated at about forty-nine thou- 
sand tons. 

The chief engineer to whose indefatigable 
energy and careful supervision the world is 
indebted for this mammoth piece of mech- 
anism, is Colonel Washington A. Robeling, 
son of the distinguished projector spoken of 
above. Among others who have made their 
names famous in connection with this re- 
markable work, are assisstant engineers C, 
C. Martin, Francis Collingwood, Colonel 
William H. Paine, Major George W. Mc- 
Nulty and S, R. Probasco. Such names 
deserve to be remembered when the names 
of the mightiest warriors shall have settled 
into oblivion. They lived to build up in- 
stead of to destroy, and the worid will ap- 
preciate the benefits they have conferred 
upon mankind, 

The East River Bridge at the presnt time 
stands without a rival, —the greatest bridge 
structure on earth. But it will not proba- 
bly stand long at the head of the list. of 
modern engineering achievements, for pro- 
gress in mechanical genius and protective 
skill is ever moving onward and upward, 
and the march of human advancement 
reaches no zenith. 

Even now greater projects are agitating 
the brain of man, and the laying of pipe 
lines for the conveyance of grain and freight 
by means of compressed air, the cutting of 
a ship canal across the Isthmus of Darien, 
thus sundering the great divisions of North 
+and South America, and the tunneling of 
the English Channel and consequent con- 
nection of England with continental Europe, 
will soon add new pages to the catalogue of 
engineering triumphs. 

The great works we have attempted to 
describe in this paper, and which have as- 
tonished the world from one decade to an- 
other, will probably soon fall back to the 
second rank, and then to the third and 
fourth, as man’s ability and genius expand, 
and grander wonders come forward to fill 
their places ; and judging from the past and 
present, it is difficult to conceive what engi- 
neering wonders the coming century may 
not accomplish. 

The subject for the next paper will be 
“ Machinery.” 
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BY MIS’ DEKIN SPAVIN. 


“PO SALE.—A span of dun mules, 
well broke. Inquire at Pennyroyal 
Farm, Oatfield, Nodaway Co.” 


“There, Saphrona Marier,” eggsclaimed 
the dekin eggsitedly, az he throwed hiz 
paper on the floor, snacht off hiz glasses, 
an’ began rumagin’ under the buro for the 
bootjack, “if that ain’t the very identikle 
thing I ’ve been lookin’ for this last twenty 
yearz!” 

“Why, you don’t say,” sez I in astonish- 
ment, az | pickt up the paper an’ began to 
look through the colyums slowly. “Seems 
to me, if I ’d spent twenty yearz lookin’ for 
- athing, I wood n’t throw it away the minit I 
lit on it. Whereizit? Had n’t you better 
cut it out an’ preserve it under aglass case? 
You mite n't have twenty yearz to spend 
lookin’ for it next time you wart it. Now,” 
sez I sagely, az I got the sizzorz an’ per- 
ceeded to trim the advertisement, -‘ there 
ain’t nothin’ like knowin’ where a thing iz 
when you want it; an’ I remember once I 
wanted a donut awful bad but did n’t have 
no receet for makin’ one, an’ | did n’t hard- 
ly sleep a wink for five hull yearz thinkin’ 
about it, till one day I happened to find one 
in a paper, jest this way, an’ I cut it out an’ 
put it in my pocketbook, an’ | ain’t hank- 
ered after a donut since, an’ I can go to 
sleep now with a clear conshance. But,” 
- continued I, az I glanst over the slip ov 
_paper I held in my hand, “I don’t see how 
"you ’re goin’ to get back the interest on the 

nvestment in this case. I don’t see nothin’ 
in this to justify sech an outlay ov time an’ 

trouble.” Then I lookt at Peletire interroz- 

atively, an’ sez, What ’s it good for any- 

how? Iz it a homeopathick soothin’ syrup, 

a Chinese opiate, or a talisman agen the 

roomatism? Because,’’ sez I, with a dubi- 

. ous shake ov the hed, “if it iz, a pertater or 
a horse chessnut carried around in your 

ket iz enuff site better, an’ I could have 

nd one ov them for you in a minit. Old 

_. Auntie Miles used to carry one in her pock- 
et; we took it out after she was ded, I ’ve 
_ got it put away in the trunk now, an’ I ’l 
| get it for you immejit ” —— 

“Saphrona Marier,” snorted the dekin, 
az he slammed the bootjack down on the 
floor, an’ commenst to jerk the first boot off, 


ot “go get my other stogies,” 


“ Mercy on us, Dekin Spavin!” sez I, az 
1. held up my handz in horror, “ you ain’t a 
goin’ to plow that buckwheat lot in your 


Sunday bootz, air you? There’sa hole in 
the toe ov one ov ’em now.” 

“ Saphrona,” sez the dekin in a masterful 
way, ‘*I ain’t goin’ to do no plowin’ today— 
you make me so tired! I’m goin’ over to 
Oatfield to buy them dun mules.” 

“Sez I, az the paper fluttered out ov my 
nerveless grasp, an’ the sizzorz clattered 
down at my feet: — 

“Goodness grashus! M-u-l-e-s! The 
last thing on earth. What in all the world 
be you goin’ to do with ’em? An’ where in 
reason you goin’ to get the money to 
buy ’em with?” 

Sez the dekin, az he lookt over my hed 
into the glass : — 

“Can’t I trade Ned an’ Kit? Why,” sez 
he, waxin’ enthuiastick, “It ll be the best 
investment I ever made in my life. There 
ain’t nothin’ a mule.can’t do better ’n a 
horse, they can plow, an’ cultivate, an’ har- 
ro’ just beautiful, an’ ain’t jerkin’ the life 
out ov a man while their doin’ it eether. 
An’,” sez he, az hiz eye fell on the dog 
power, “if they ain’t too big I shood n’t 
wonder if we cood prevail on ’em to churn 
—a mule iz a awful intelligent critter —an’ 
that wood save the dog tax. You kno’ if 
they cood n’t do nothin else that alone 
wood eventually pay, for in three or four 
hundred yearz they'd save the cost of them- 
selves. ow,” sez he benevolently, az he 
smiled down on the top of my hed, “I’m 
doin’ this for you, Sophrona. Jest think if 
one ov them dun mules will churn, what a 
site ov company it will be when chesstnutz 
air in bloom an’ the butter won’t come in 
haff a day” 

Sez I, interruptin’ with great solemnity in 
my tone: — 

“ Peletire Anthony Spavin, I ’ve got one 
mule in the house already, an’ I can’t say az 
I appresheate hiz company well enuff to pay 
two hundred dollarz to get another” —— 

“ Saphrona,” sez Peletire, with a far awa 
look az if he had n’t heard a word I ’d sed, 
“did you ever look into a mule’s eye? Did 
you ever note” —— 

Sez I, with dogged determinashun to 
stick to the text, an’ a markt emfasis : — 

“T ain't done nothin’ else for twenty odd 
yearz, Peletire.” 

“ Savhrona,” sez the dekin sadly, an’ with 
a eye full ov fire, “if I had wasted twent 
odd yearz in front ov the lookin’-glass 
weed n’t think it waz nothin’ to brag ov, if 
1 waz a woman. Now,” continued he, az 
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he put on hiz hat, “it ain’t but five miles to 
Oatfield, an’ I ‘ll get back by dinner time.” 

* An’ I sez, as he went out ov site down 
the steps : — 


on’t care if you don’t never come 


Some men air born with five senses, an’ 
some air born with a hobby like a hornet. 
An’ these two divishunz ov the human 
family ain’t no more related than a elefant 
an’ a mud wasp, an’ I don’t never scrape a 
mud ball off ov the rafterz in the garret, 
with the end ov the broom handle, without 
wishin’ I could wipe every mud wasp.out ov 
eggsistence. There ain’t nothin’ in creashun 
I despise like a mud wasp an’ a—a mule.” 

Now I don’t mean to say Peletire ain’t 
pot no sense whatsumever, but I will say 

e ’s got a hobby. 

The first word he ever sed waz “ mule,” an’ 
the first day he ever went to school he got 
hiz earz most jerkt off ov him for writin’ hiz 
copy, ‘“ How doth the little busy mule im- 
prove each shinin’ hour.” Then az he got 
older, that hobby grew with his growth, an’ 
strengthened with hiz strength till Peletire 
did n’t do nothin’ but talk mule all day an’ 
dream mule all nite. Talk about the night- 
mare! That ain’t a circumstance to the 
nightmule, az my shoulders an’ ankles bear 
livin’ testimony this very minit. Ov course 
that wa’n’t so much account when wimmen 
wore dresses, but now that dresses don’t 
have no waists to speak ov, an’ stockinz air 
all open work, it ’s gettin’ to be a very seri- 
ous matter. I ain’t had a low-neck dress 
on in over twenty yearz, an’ I don’t kno’ az 
I ever will agen. 

Then that ain’t all of it at that. A man 
has a perfect right to have the nightmule, 
an’ pound an’ kick his own wife to deth, if 
he wantz to, but the naybors for a raydius 
ov a mile around threten to tar an’ feather 
us if the dekin don’t stop wakin’ ’em up 
seven times a night sayin’, “ He haw, he 
haw, h-e h-a-w, h-e-e-e,” at the top ov hiz 
lungs. Why there ain’t a hull nervous orga- 
nizashun to be found anywarez in the nay- 
borhood. They ’re all tattered an’ torn, 


‘every one! Talk about dumb bells. There 


ain’t nothin’ will develope a map’s muscles, 
and lungs too, like imitatin’ a lively mule, 
only it gets awfully wearin’ an’ monotonous 
to the man’s wife, an’,az I sed before, there 
wood n't a. suit me better ’n to roll up 
my sleeves an’ slay all the human mud 
wasps an’ hornets immejut, an’ without 

fter I watcht Peletire go over the bridge 
with Ned an’ Kit I took up the paper agen 
an’ casually noticed the date. Jest a think, 
it waz six months old! In a minit I sprang 
up on a chare an’ set the clock on a hour, 
so.az it wood n’t seem so long to wait 
for the dekin to get back. I ‘new them 


mules waz sold —who’d thot the dekin 
wood have made sech a oversite—an’ I 
did n’t waste no more time frettin’ about 
that, but jest went along an’ got dinner, 
an’ watcht the clock. 

But, alas, it struck twelve, an’ one, an’ 
two, an’ three, an’ four, an’ five, an’ Peletire 
had n’tcome. Then I commenst to feel wor- 
ried till it occurred to me to get up on the 
chare agen an’ set the clock back that hour. 
Then I congratulated myself that I 'd 

ained a hull hour some way, an’ it waz n’t az 

te az I thot it waz. So 1 skim’d the milk, 
an’ then I put on my sunbonnet an’ went 
over to the barn, where I cood get a better 
view ov the road. My conshance was ac- 
cusin’ me dreadful for tellin’ Peletire I 
hoped he wood n’t never come back! It 
ain’t no waze so uncertain an’ embarrassin’ 
to bury your husband az it iz to have him 
run away an’ forget to come back. I ain’t 
— had no aspirashun to be a grass wid- 

er 

Jest az I stept inside the barn door I 
herd the clock in the house strike five by 
the new time. In a minit I had crosst the 
floor, an’ almost before I got the back door 
farely open, I see a site what brot my haart 
into - throte, an’ wilted me down into a 
unconshus heap on the floor. 

What waz it 

Our old buckboard comin’ acrosst the 
bridge, quarter ov a mile below, with a dun 
mule hitcht into the shafts, an’ a pair ov 
dun mule earz floppin’ both sides Peletire’s 
hed, az he set in the middle ov the seat, 
what I ’new at a glance waz fast to another 
dun mule what waz tied to the back ov the 
buckboard. 

When I come to, “the shades ov nite 
were falling fast,” an’ I gathered myself to- 
gether an’ started desperately for the house. 

Jest az I got the gate open the clock 
struck six, an’ Peletire come in site around 
the bend in the road; an’ that man lookt az 
if he’d been run through haff a dozen 
Chinese laundries, an’ then hung out to dry 
without no wringin’. 

Sez I, in astonishment, az I shet the gate 
securely, an’ climbed up on the inside: — 

“What in the world! Have you been an’ 
jined the Baptists? Or do them critterz go 
so everlastin’ fast? Now,” sez I reprovin'’- 
ly, “‘won’t you look purty goin’ to meetin’ 
every Sunday with the perspirashun drippin’ 
off the edge ov your hat, an’ overflowin’ the 
tops of your bootz like that. Besides you'll 
get turn’d out ov church an’ arrested for 

ivin’ faster ’n” —— 

“ Saphrona Marier,” sez the dekin sternly, 
“did n’t it rain hard here this afternoon?” 

Sez 1 blankly—that had n’t never oc- 
curred to me: — 

x: To be sure it did about two o'clock; 
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“Well then, old lady,” interrupted the 
dekin impashant, “I waz eggsactly haff 
‘way between Oatfield an’ Grampus.” 

“Good land!” sez I feebly, az the reality 
ov the true situashun burst upon my be- 
wildered comprehenshun. “ Iz it possible! 
Then,” sez I, with a dejected air, az 1 com- 
menst a mental calculashun out loud, “ac- 
cordin’ to that we ‘Il have to start for meet- 
in’ Saturday nite in order to be there in 
season Sunday mornin’; an’ we can’t never 
go to the fair no more for them premyum 
eggs wood all hatch before we cood get there, 
not to say nothin’ about how the house 
mite take fire some way an’ burn up before 
we cood get back.” 

‘*Saphrona Marier,” sez the dekin sav- 
agely, az he jumpt out ov the buckboard, an’ 
perceeded to empty the water out ov hiz 
pockets onto the ground, ‘‘anybody but a 
woman wood kno’ that mules ain’t ’speciall 
constructed to travel on the road. I did n't 
get ’em for that. Work’s their forte; jest 
you wait. They 'll make your eyes peel, 
old gal, when I get ’em hitcht onto the plow, 
or cultivator, or somethin’, Now,” sez he, 
az hiz eyes come back from their compre- 
hensive tour over the barren hillsides 
around us. “I wish you'd stop your maun- 
derin’ about what you can’t understand nor 
appresheate, an’ go into the house an’ get 
supper. I ain't had a mouthful to eat since 
I had my breakfast.” 

“You ain’t?” sez I sympathetically. 
“Why, I shood have thot the man you got 
them dun mules ov wood have give you 
your dinner.” 

“Mr. Skinner,” ansired the dekin indif- 
ferently, az he cram’d hiz wet pockets back 
into hiz coat, “sed he ackchewally give me 
the mules, an’ he cood n't no waze give me 
my dinner too. But he sed, bein’ az 1 waz 

in’ to be sech a good friend to hiz mules, 
if I had twenty-five cents handy, to pay hiz 
wife for the wear an’ tear ov the dishes, 
they ’d try an’ find somethin’ for me to 
eat.” 

“ Well?” sez I categorickly. 

“ No, it waz n’t well,” sez Peletire sharp- 
ly. “I didn’t have no twenty-five cents 
left, nothin’ in the world in none ov my 

kets, eggscept one ov your old tooth- 
rushes.” 

“Dear me suz!” I responded feelingly. 

“Fact,” continued Peletire mournfully, 
az he regarded the mule behind the wagon 
affeckshunately. “ But when I told him it 
cost twenty-seven cents, he wood have taken 
that if he had n’t discovered it had a few 
bristles missin’. He sed when he allowed 
sech a big price for sech a luxury az a tooth- 
brush he wanted the dern thing hull.” 

reproac y, an jookt passt him at the 
mules, an’ sez with a si’ i 


“ Did I ever!” 

But some way I gess that waz n’t the rite 
commentary after all, for the dekin grabbed 
up the whip, shook it thretin’ly in my face, 
an’ shouted : — 

“ What’s a woman kno’ about a mule any- 
how?” 

Sez I sternly, recoverin’ my presence ov 
mind immejut, az | lookt the dekin meanin’- 
ly in the eye, an’ perceeded to climb down 
off the gate : — 

“ What a married woman don’t kno’ about 
a mule ain’t worth knowin’.” 

Then I went sadly into the house, an’ set 
the table, while I listened industriously for 
the beginnin’ ov the bombardment in the 
barn. However, I had all my apprehen- 
shuns for nothin’, for by the time I put the 
last dish on the table Peletire come in an’ 
dropt down wearily in hiz chare, with a si’ 
of relief, an’ his face all aglow, an’ sez: — 

“TI never did see anything like them crit- 
ters, Saphrona. They ’re regular beauties, 
an’ az gentle az kittens. Why,” continered 
he enthusiastickly, ‘“‘ Mr. Skinner shed tears 
when I drove away with ’em. He sed they 
had brot him in a thousand dollars in two 
years, an’ he wood n’t never thot ov sellin’ 
em’ to nobody but me.” 

Sez I kind ov suspishusly, az I passt the 
dekin a cup ov tea: — 

“ May be they ’re nest eggs, Peletire.” 

When I sed that, Peletire stopt drummin’ 
hiz fork on the edge ov hiz plate to look 
over at me with a scowl, an’ say contemptu- 
“Who sed anythin’ about eggs, I ’d like 
to kno’? No wonder they won’t let wim- 
men or idyots vote! You cood n’t tell a 
ballot from a liberty pole! Now,” added 
he testily, “if you ’ve got any witz at all I 
wish you 'd make a desperate effort an’ con- 
centrate ‘em on the subjeckt in hand. 
It’s mules I’m talkin’ about, not poultry 
producks.” 

“1 don’t care,” sez I resolutely, “it jest 
makes me think of old Adam Six. Don’t you 
kno’ he ust to own a miserable old balky 
horse, what when it waz n’t a balkin’ waz a 
runnin’ away an’ smashin’ things? An’ 
don’t you.kno’ he sold that critter ten differ- 
ent times for a payment down ov fifty dol- 
larz, an’ then inside ov six weeks he cood 
demand hiz own price for takin’ the animal 
back agen. There cood n’t no livin’ man 
do nothin’ with that horse but Adam, an’ he 
ust to brag that he made a thousand dollarz 
clear with it, an’ had the nest egg left. Besides 


ou remember,” continer’d I hastily,— I see 

eletire waz firin’ up about somethin’ az 
usual,— “the last man he tried the game:on - 
shot the critter the first time it Lalkt with 
him, insted ov sendin’ for Adam Six, an’ 
that waz the cause ov the old man’s deth, 
you kno’.”, 
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“ Saphrona Marier,” sez the dekin savaye- 
ly, “what ’s old Adam Six got to do with 
my mules, say? But,” sez he sarcastically, 
“that ’s jest like a woman! Tell her about 
the sufferin’s ov the wretched Arctic ex- 
plorerz, an’ it ll make her think immejut 
that seven hummin’ birds wood be jest love- 
ly on her new bonnet. You ’re all cut out 
ov the same cloth az the idyot ov a woman 
what sent a pincushion, az big az the moon, 
to Garibaidi when he wazin prison. Good 
land!” continer’d he in axcents ov disgust, 
“Id have common sense if I waz a wom- 


After that silence rain’d unbroken, till the 
dekin finisht hiz supper and pusht back hiz 
chare, an’ sez once more unruffled : — 

' “We ‘ll get rich now, Saphrona, sure. 
A mule can do four times the work a horse 
can do, lives forever, an’ can get fat on any- 
thin’, it don’t matter what. These mules 
ain’t had nothin’ but thistles to eat all their 
lives. That’s the natural diet ov mules, an’ 
it ’s enuff site easier to raise Canada thistles 


. than it iz to raise oats.” 


Sez I wearily : — 

“ Did you trade even?” 

“ Trade even!” eggsclaimed the dekin in 
a loud tone ov vice. ‘“ Now that ’s jest like 
a woman agen! Don’t you kno’ the price 
ov them mules waz four hundred dollarz — 
they waz dirt cheap at that, jest az Mr. 
Skinner sed—an’ Ned an’ Kit wazn’t 
worth but one hundred? But then,” he 


- added quickly, “you mite say I did trade 


even, for it wood have cost three hundred 
dollarz to keep them a year, an’ az | sed be- 
fore, it won’t cost nothin’ to keep these 
mules, they ‘ll eat anythin’ their noses tetch, 
an’ a horse won't do that bya long chalk.” 

Jest then second thot struck me, an’ I 
inquired in a whisper ov apprehenshun : — 

“Where did you put them varmints, De- 
kin Spavin?” 

“ Mules, do you mean?” sez the dekin, 
az he lookt at me in a bewildered manner. 
“Why I turned ‘em into the orchard. I 
thot them windfalls wood be an eggstra treat, 
an’ wood keep ’em from gettin’ homesick 


‘first thing ” —— 


“Mercy on us!” sez 1 with a shreek, az 
I jumpt up an’ tore out ov the house, “ an’ 
there ’s that new hair mattrass airin’ on the 
woodpile, a hull piece ov muslin bleachin’ 
on the grass, an’ that set ov chiny packt in 
straw on the cellar steps, an’ them wretches 
will eat anythin’ their ncses tetch.” 

Ov course I did n’t stay my steps to hear 
what response Peletire had to make, but | 
herd it all the same, for he come foamin’ 


after me, makin’ short-sited grabs at the 
back of my dress, an’ shoutin’ : — 


“Come back here, Saphrona Marier. 
What a fool you be. anyhow! . A mule ain’t 
no ostrich. <An’ nothin’ in creashun cood 


= a piece ov unbleacht muslin, let alone a 
air” —— 

He did n’t finish, tor by that time we had 
arriv on the scene ov ackshun an’ there 
wazn’t no need. Both them mules stood 
placidly each side ov the woodpile, big, 
gaunt an’ innocent looking, but there wa’n’t 
no sine ov no dry goods nor nothin’ no- 
warez. 

“There!” sez Peletire, triumfantly, “1 
‘new you did n’t kno’ what you waz talkin’ 
about, no woman ever does. Likely sto 
you had all them thingz out here jest now.” 
Sez he sneerin’ly, “1 ’d like to see the wom- 
an what ’s smart enuff to clean house twice 
in one month. Now,” added he sort ov 
soothin’ly, “ you ’d vetter go in an’ lie down 
a spell, your hed needs settlin’ I gess.” 

Sez I with dignity, az I swoller’d a lump 
in my throte :— 

a ekin Spavin, where’s that muslin gone 
to?” 

Sez he, with a determined air :— 

2 “I did n’t kno’ az you ever had no mus- 
in,” 

“An’ that mattrass?” sez I in stifled 
tones. ‘“ You ’new we had a mattrass didn’t 
you?” 

“No,” sez he resolutely, an’ with a never- 
tell-a-lie eggspreshun. 

“ An’ them dishes,” persued I, az I sank 
down on the choppin’ block, an’ commenst 
to weep unrestrain’d, “only come home to- 
day, an’ there ain’t one single piece ov ’em 
left to tell the ” —— ‘ 

“ He haw, he haw, h-e-e-e.” roared a vice 
defiantly in my ear, an’ I never stopt to fin- 
ish my sentence. 

No; I jest jumpt on my feet quicker ’n 
thot, graspt one ov them sticks ov wood 
firmly in both handz, an’ turn’d an’ faced 
the foe resolutely. i had n’t been studyin’ 
mule tackticks all my lite for nothin’. Jest 
az 1 waz about to deliver the blow I had 
prepared, the mule laid back its earz, 
Sstretcht out its neck, opened its mouth an’ 
commenst its “he haw” alloveragen. One 
glance into that yawnin’ mouth completely 
unnerved me, an’ brot back my former 
grievance with renewed force. 

What did I see? 

Why, the critter’s cud, an’ that cud waz 
composed ov bed tickin’ an’ pieces ov chiny. 
(Peletire sez mules don’t have cuds, but 
they do). 

Sez | in a chokin’ vice, az I dropt the 
stick harmless on the ground :— 

“What iz that in that varmint’s mouth, 
Dekin Spavin?” 

Sez he, az he turned hiz hed admirin’ly 
tooneside:— 

“1 don’t see nothin’ buta tung, Saphrona. 
An’ the poor thingz air so hungry they ’re 
fairly sick to their stomach. Now,” sez he 
insinuatin’ly, “ain’t you: got a lump: ov 
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sugar summers? You can do anythin’ with 
a mule if you pet it up a little.” 

“ Dekin Spavin,” sez I stiffly, az I turned 
toward the house, “I ain’t had a lump ov 
sugar myself since we waz married, but 
p’r’aps a paper ov cornstarch wood do jest 
az well, an’ you ‘ll find a pile ov broken 
dishes under the corn house ” —— 

“ Shet up, Saphrona Marier,” sez Peletire, 
interruptin’ cross, “‘an’ go into the house.” 

An’ I minded, jest az all dutiful wives 
shood, an’ I never thot another word about 
them miserable mules till I wanted some 
wood, an’ went out to the wood pile to get it. 
Lo an behold! there wa’n’t a stick ov them 
hull five wagon loads left. Neether waz 
Peletire nor the mules to be seen. I can’t 
begin to tell nobody with what fear an’ 
tremblin’ I flew out to the barn, but it 
wa’n’t no use; there waz them mules stand- 
in’ in their stalls, for all the world like two 
animated rack-riggin’z, an’ the dekin sittin’ 
camly on the hed ov a barrel chewin’ a 
straw, an’ regardin’ the long earz compla- 
cently. 

Sez I hesitatin’ly : — 

“Do you kno’, Dekin Spavin, az we ever 
had any wood?” 

“Saphrona Marier,” sez Peletire sweetly, 
az he shifted the straw around into the op- 
posite corner ov hiz mouth, shet one eye, 
squinted meditatively out ov the other up 
into the rafterz ov the old barn, “this ain't 
no kind ova place to keep sech royal steeds, 
an’ I 'm contemplatin’ some improvements.” 

Here the dekin paused, an’ regarded me 
interrogatively, but I had n’t nothin’ to say, 
an’ he continer’d enthusiastickly : — 

“If you ain’t got nothin’ else to do to- 
morrow if you ’d come out an’ manage to 
get them cobwebs swept down” —— 

“ Dekin Spavin,” sez I, interruptin’ in a 
very impressive manner, az | peer’d up into 
the shadows overhed an’ then down at them 
mules contemptuous, “when I break m 
neck for a pair ov dun mules you ’ll kno’ 
it!” 


But the dekin did n’t hear, only continer’d 
on, with a contemplative glance around the 
buildin’: — 

“ An’ I’ll put in a couple ov winderz, an’ 
have this old floor taken up” —— 

“Yes,” sez I sarcastick,“ an’ have a mar- 
ble floor laid down insted, an’ brass trim- 
min’z put in, an’ some panel mirrors with 

ilt frames, an’ a hot an ’cold water bath like 

r. Bonner, an’” —— 

‘ Saphrona Marier,” holler’d the dekin at 
this pint, az he come down on hiz feet with a 
bang, “hold your tung, will you?” 

Before 1 cood say whether I wood or not, 
Peletire reacht down, pickt up another 
straw, an’ resumed hiz seat, sayin’ quite 
placidly, az hiz eyes rested lovin’ly on the 
occupants ov them stalls :— 


“There ain’t nobody in Grampus what 
understands shoein’ mules, an’ I gess I 'll 
have to take ’em over to Fargo tomorrow 
an’ see about havin’ a quantity ov shoes 
made ” —— 

Sez I timidly: — 

“Gold or silver, Peletire?” 

“Saphrona Marier Spavin!” yelled the 
dekin, az he jumpt off the barrel an’ come 
stridin’ over to me, quiverin’ in every limb, 
“i you don’t hold your tung, I ‘ll make 

ou” —— 


At this epoch that straw must have slipt 
down the wrong way, for the dekin had a 
awful stranglin’ spell, an’ I had a chance to 
say meekly, az I edged out ov the door: — 

“An’ while you're there you'd better 
buy three mottoes to hang up doe talismanz. 
Get ‘In God we trust” to hang over the 
door outside, ‘ Watch an’ Pray’ to decorate 
the inside, an’ overhed in between them two 
imps you want to suspend an’ eggstra big 
one sayin’, ‘When shall we three meet "—— 

I did n’t finish, for the next thing I ’new 
I sat down with a terrible jar on the ground 
outside, an’ the door slam’d shet an’ lockt 
itself someway on the inside before I cood 
get up onto my foot agen. 

Men an’ mules air awful vindictive! An’ 
Dekin Spavin had n’t got over it when he 
finally come in at midnite. An’ it wazn’t 
my fault eether, I don’t never lay nothin’ up 

en the dekin. I waz jest az pleasant az 
pie, an’ had a eggstra good fire in the fire- 

lace, with haff a dozen chairz covered with 
lanketz an’ pillowz standin’ around in a 
circle. 

When I see him I sez anxiously : — 

“ Did you give ’em some soothin’ syrup, an’ 
warm their feet good, before you put ’em to 
bed, Peletire?” 

“ Saphrona,” ansir’d the dekin, with a 
change-the-subject air, az he shook hiz fin- 
ger menacin’ly in the direckshun ov the 


y | fireplace, “ what in the world you doin’ with 


sech a hot fire? An’ what you got all the 
spare bed fixin’z out here for? Haz,” an’ 
here the dekin’s vice took on its company 
tone, “ haz the presidin’ elder come?” 

“ Why no,” sez I reassurin’ly, “he ain't. 
I don’t kno’,” continer’d I anxyusly, “ what 
in creashun we ’d do with him if he shood, 
for I ’m airin’ them pillowz and blanketz for 
the use ov them mules tonite. We'd better 
send the elder a note not to come until we 
can go to N. Y. an’ buy somethin’ better for 
the mules ” —— 

Agen | did n’t finish — my life haz allerz 
been made up ov broken sentences —for 
Peietire turn’d on hiz heel, stampt off into 
the bedroom, an’ slam’d the door so hard 
the latch snapt square off. 

Az I sed, men air so mean! 

Some way I did n’t make it convenient to 


retire till the dekin’s snorin’ assured me he 
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sound asleep. But then when 

Land o’ liberty! I mite enuff site better 
set up, for the dekin had the nitemule worse 
than ever, an’ when I got up agen at three 
o’clock there wa’n’t a square inch ov eether 
sheet left hull, an’ the contents ov both pil- 
lowz waz sow’d broadcast, not to say nothin’ 
ov the lump under my left eye az big aza 
goose egg. 

What a rest it waz to lite the candle, 
an’ read some chapterz out ov “ Fox’s Book 
ov Martyrs” an’ “ Baxter’z Saints’ Rest.” All 
the martyrs ain’t in Baxter’s book neether. 
When the dekin riz at five o’clock an’ went 
out to the barn, I stept into the bedroom to 
shake up the bed. But it waz already 
shook up, an’ the spring mattrass lookt az 
if it had been struck by litenin’ an’ turn’d 
into a patent barb’d fence or the indispen- 
sable part ov a chain well; all the castorz 
waz broke off, an’ the quilts wa’n’t nowarez 
to be found. I give a dreadful si’ of relief, 
it waz one less bed to make; an’ now if some 
ov our rich ancestors in England don't die 
an’ leave us a fortune, or the town don’t 
help us, there Il continer to be one less bed 
to make forever. 

When the dekin come in to breakfast he 
lookt az gay an’ happy az a boy on trainin’ 
day. He sed them-mules waz jest up an’ a 
comin’, an’ az he felt firstrate himself, an’ 
had had sech a refreshin’ nite’s rest, he 
gesst he ’d buckle into it an’ plow the buck- 
wheat lot. 

Sez he, az he finisht hiz fifth cup ov cof- 
fee, an’ got up an’ put on hiz hat: — 

“You ’d better not have dinner till late 
today, Saphrona. Them mules will plough 
a perfect storm when they get at it, an’ I ’d 
like to get the job all off my handz before I 
quit, an’ then I'll go over to the blacksmith’s 
after’ards.” 

An’ I sed very well, an’ went out an’ put 
some codfish to soak, an’ thot what a good 
time I ’d have sewin’ carpet ragz all the 
mornin’. 

I gess I ’d sew’d two poundz by twelve 
o’clock, an’ then I put them away an’ got 
my siat bonnet, an’ started out to see how 
near done Peletire waz, so az I’d kno’ when 
I ort to put that fish on for dinner. 

Now that buckwheat lot waza long, nar- 


_ row piece ov ground, —I shood think about 


three rodz wide an’ a mile long,—an’ waz 
situated around the bend so az only three- 
quarterz ov it waz visible from the vicinity 
ov the house. In order to get a good view 


‘ov that three-quarterz I went acrosst the 


road an’ climb’d up on the bars. 

Alas! “love’s labor lost” agen. 

No Peletire! No mule! 

Ov course I ’new immijut with woman’s 
intuishun that them two (Peletire allerz 
ploughs single) had got into the creek some- 


how at the lower end ov the bend, an’ waz 
layin’ there stone ded. 

Grashus me! I 'd been eggspectin’ it for 
yearz an’ yearz, but some way I had n’t 
never completed all my arrangements, an’ 
here I waz caught in a pretty pickle. How- 
ever, I had my wits about me, an’ it did n’t 
take me more ’n a minit to fly back to the 
house, put the camfire bottle on the table, 
handy, lay Peletire’s weddin’ suit an’ two 
old copper cents on the spare bed, chuck 
the cat out ov the window, dig a hole an’ 
berry that codfish —I wa’n’t goin’ to have 
the house all smellin’ ov codfish, an’ me a 
widder—lock the door an’ tear off down 
that stretch ov three-quarters ov uneven 
ground. 

But it took me a good deal more ’n a min- 
it to get over the revulshun ov feelin’ I 
eggsperienced when I flew around the 
bend, an’ see the dekin comin’ slowly along 
behind them plow handles, almost to the 
end ov hiz first furrow. 

I don’t think I ever fetcht up so short in 
my life before. An’ it almost chokt me to 
deth to suppress the agonizin’ shreek I ’d 
got stored up in my throte, to use when I 
dragged Peletire out ov the cold clutches 
ov that merciless creek. It seem’d az if 
every atom ov strength left me, az if every 
drop ov blood in my body receded into my 
feet an’ turn'd them into watez ov iron, az 
if my heart had riz up into my throte an’ 
waz suffocatin’ me. 

There ain’t nothin’ in nature that ever 
shocks a sensitive human constitushun like 
a disappointment. 

However, I managed to totter up to the 
old stone wall, an’ after I got my armz sup- 
ported on its top, an’ my person braced 
agen its uprite surface, I began to teel some 
stronger. An’ by the time the dekin fetcht 
up at the end ov the furrow —he waz plow- 
in’ the short way—I waz able to holler 
across the creek —az I sed, I don’t never 
lay nothin’ up agen the dekin —an say : — 

“My days alive! iz that all the plowin’ 
you ’ve done since sunrise?” 

Here the dekin removed hiz eyes from 
the mule, glanst up the home stretch, an” 
then fixt ’em on me az he sed furiously : — 

“Great Scott! you don’t want me to kill 
the critter all in one day, do you?” 

“Why no,” sez I feelin’ly—I’m allerz 
open to convickshun. ‘“ Rome waz n’t built 
in a day, come to think, an’ I shood jedge, 
if you rent the rest ov the farm an’ give: 
your hull time to this lot, workin steddy 
fourteen hourz a day every day from now 
till next year this time, you ’ll be able to 
sow your buckwheat the followin’ August. 
P’r’aps buckwheat ‘ll be higher, too, by 
that time; it ain’t hardly worth the cradlin’ 
now.” 

Sez the dekin in a hard decided vice,. 
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az he bent over an’ unhookt the traces : — 

“Let ’s go home to dinner. I ’m goin’ to 
Fargo this afternoon.” 

“ Peletire,” sez I remonstratively — I don’t 
never believe in lettin’ the sun go down on 
your wrath, an’ I cood see the dekin waz 
mad about somethin’— “don’t go to Fargo 
today. If you ‘ll let me I ’ll come out an’ 
help you all the afternoon, an’ I shood n’t 
wonder,” sez I hopefully, “if we cood plow az 
much az a furrow an’ a haff, or two furrows, 
if we work resolutely till chore time.” 

“ Saphrona Marier,” sez the dekin crisply, 
az he straten’d up an’ shook the lines un- 
easily over the mule’s shoulders, “if you 
waz n’t a woman I shood say you waz an 
idyot! Now,” continer’d he feercely, az he 
glared at me with hiz eyes full ov fire, “do 
you Rone any idee what you mean yourself, 
sa 

Sez I humbly, az I glanst carelessly at 
several small bare patcnes ov brown hide 
sprinkled promiscuous all over the mule’s 
hind quarterz: — 

“I mean if you ll let me go along, I 
cood fire the stones, an’ save you that much 
time an’ trouble. 1 ’d jest like to.” 

“Saphrona,” sez the dekin sternly, “ go 
home an’ take up that dinner. An’,” added 
he, with the foam farely drippin’ off hiz 
chin, “don’t you dare to open your hed-to 
me agen till I tell you?” 

So I went home with a good deal sadder 
heart an’ heavier footsteps than I left it. 
What a world ov sorrow this iz, — between 
men an’ mules! 

At two o’clock precisely the dekin come 
in to dinner, an’ he had on sech a scowl I 
did n’t even dare to ask him if I mite say 
somethin’. So our meal waz chokt down in 
silence, altho’ I notiss Peletire managed to 
get away with a hull loaf ov bread, three 
poundz ov dried beef an’ two apple piez. 
Ov course he would have eaten a good deal 
more if he had n’t had the sulks so bad, but I 
did n’t worry none about him, for I ‘new 
he ’d had enuff to keep him alive till supper 
time any way. After he eat hiz last peece 
ov pie an’ cheese he got up an took hiz last 
Sunday’s collar off the shelf, turn’d it, put 
it on, an’ went out without sayin’ a word. 

After I got the table cleared I come to 
the conclushun I ’d go out to the barn an’ 
ask him if I cood tell him good-by. I hated 
to have him go off mad, p’r’aps he mite n’t 
never come back alive, an’ I ’d a good deal 
rather have the good will ov a ghost than 
the ill will. 

So I put on my bonnet an’ ran out, but I 
did n’t go into the barn because the door 
waz lockt. At first I thot likely the dekin 
had lockt it to keep the mules from runnin’ 
away before he cood get ’em hitcht to the 
wagon. So I walkt around the buildin’ to 


find a knot-hole I cood whisper through. 


But when I found it I changed my mind 
about whisperin’ —I only jest gritted my 
teeth an’ stared in. 

There stood the dekin alongside the 
mule he brot home tied to the back ov the 
buckboard, holdin’ the harness suspended 
over its back, but he wa’n’t payin’ no atten- 
shun to the critter whatsumever. 

What waz he doin’? 

Bendin’ his hed an’ eyes in the direck- 
shun ov the door, an’ grinnin’ like a chessy 
cat. 

Lookin’ at him through that knot-hole 
I did n’t care a snap if he did die mad. 

Pretty soon he stopt his listenin’ an’ 
grinnin’, an’ began to straten the harness 
out on the mule’s back with a considerable 
flourish ov pride. An’ all the while he waz 
jerkin that harness into place, lettin’ it out 

ere, an’ takin’ it in there—for Kit waza 
ood deal smaller ’n this mule, an’ this waz 
it’s harness —he kep’ a callin’ the critter 
fancy names, (jest like he did me before he 
got me into harness) sech az “ purty Jennie,” 
“so bossie,” “ good girl,” “that ’s a daisy.” 

At last he went around behind the critter, 
an’ took hold ov the latter end ov the har- 
ness, an’ sez, kind ov reflectively, soto 
voce :— 

“T don’t kno’ whether you *ve ever had a 
crooper on or not, Jennie” —— 

Sez I with a shreek, az I put my mouth 
to the knot-hole—I cood n’t stan’ it no 
longer ; I cood see a crisis in our domestick 
affairz -waz impendin’, an’ there wa’n’t no 
time to ask permishyun to speak : — 

“Don’t you do it, Peletire, for the world! 
If that imp ain’t never had a crooper on 
you ’d better run for the presidency a thou- 
san’ times over than to try to put one on. 
You wood n’t get haff so badly dissected, an’ 
there mite be some profit init. Besides,” 
I wailed pathetically, “it ’s a great chance if 
there be even enuff ov you left to get upa 
decent funeral with.” 

Mercy on me! I mite jest az well held 
my _ I s’pose I must have been so 
eggsited my vice did n’t rise above a whis- 
per, an’ the next thing I ’new the dekin had 
the mule’s tail graspt firmly in hiz other 
hand. An’ the next thing that mule waz 
standin’ on two feet —like a man, for all the 
world — Peletire waz hangin’ on by hiz feet 
an’ handz to one ov them joists up among 
the cobwebs, without no hat, coat, vest, 
false teeth or shirt collar; the old buck- 
board had dissappeared from the face ov 
the earth entirely; an’ there waz n’t nothin’ 
left ov the market wagon but the-tung an’ 
tailboard. 

Jest at this era Peletire spit a pint ov 
blood down onto the floor, an’ commenst to 
yell, awful coaxin’ly : 

“ Saphron—a!”. 

This divertisement took the attenshun ov 
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the mule an instant, an’ the critter laid one 
ear front an’ one ear back, come down on 
all fours, an’ turn’d kind ov sidewaze to 
look up into the rafters. An’ I declare for 
it, jest az quick az that critter see Peletire 
hangin’ on up there like grim death, it com- 
menst to grin. The next moment though it 
got up on them two feet an’ let drive some 
more. 

Az it happen’d this time them heels took 
the other mule, what had been takin’ a nap 

ter its eggsershun in the buckwheat lot, 
square in the side, an’ he dropt deader ’n a 
door nail, an’ I give the first si’ ov relief 
I ’d give since I’d laid Peletire’s weddin’ 
suit out on the bed. 

But it waz also the last, for at that very 
minit that varmint stopt its kickin’, come 
down with its hind feet an’ up with its front 
onez, an’ jest walkt rite off with the hull ov 
the manger it waz tied to, az easy az wink. 
Before 1 cood thank my stars that it had n’t 
tore out the hull side ov the barn too, that 
manger flew up an’ took the animal one in 
the nose, an’ in another minit we had n’t no 
corn sheller, no feed cutter, no curry comb, 
no. wheelbarrow, no mowin’ mackine, no 
side hill plow, no harness closet, an’ no set- 
tin’ hen under the stairz. My good land! 
you jest ort to seen that poorhen. How 
the featherz did fly, an’ how she did squawk! 
I did n’t never see no hen dresst so quick 
in my life before! She waz all reddy for 
the dinner oe inside ov a thousandth part 
ov a second — i.e.: if you cood have found 
any ov her. I must say it takes a mule to 
do anythin’ up brown quicker ’n litenin’. 

Meanwhile the dekin waz n’t eggsercisin’ 
hiz rites ov free speech az much az he had 
been. You see it required considerable 
diplomacy on hiz part to hold on to hiz re- 
served seat, an’ dodge successfully all 
them compliments that mule waz sendin’ 
him in the shape ov plow pints, whip stocks, 
old horseshoes, broken crowbars an’ lum- 
ber no end. 

How long did the mule continer? 

I don’t kno’. When a stone jug, filled 
with some sort ov horse liniment Peletire 
had been decoctin’, struck rite square on 
my point ov oe an’ eggsploded with a 
noise like a double-barrel shotgun, I con- 
cluded I’d seen enuff ov the show, an’ 
come in the house. An’ I didn’t go out 


agen till dark, when I put a ladder up agen 
the barn, went up to the top, pulled of a 
shingle, an’ handed the dekin a big chunk 
ov corn bread, tied on to the end ova ten 
foot pole. 

That waz nite before last, an’ I told Pele- 
tire he must be careful an’ make it last till 
tonite, for I waz goin’ to walk out to the 
county seat, an’ make arrangements to sell 
them mules. 

The dekin waz a good way away from the 
hole in the roof, an’ it waz dark back there, 
but I ’new he waz mad yet without seein’ 
him, for he sez, in a dreadfully hoarse 
tone :— 

“Great Cicero! go get some ov the nay- 
bors. I ‘ll ’tend to them consarned mules, 
if ever I get down alive! 

Sez I resolutely, az I tried to squint 
through the hole : — 

“] shan’t do no sech a thing, Dekin 
Spavin. There ’s too many dezinin’ widders 
prowlin’ around on this helpless community 
alreddy. An’ you ain’t comin’ down off ov 
that roost stick, az I told you, ull them mules 
air sold an’ off the premisis. 1 gess you’ve 
instigated damage enuff for one day, an’ I 
intend to have one nite’s sleep this week if 
I don’t never have another.” 

“Woman,” snorted the dekin from out 
the gloom, “you talk like a fool! Who’d 
buy a mule when it ’s ded, say?” 

Sez 1, camly an’ convincin’ly, az I slipt 
the shingle into place agen, so az it wood n’t 
rain in in the -nite an’ spoil that corn 
bread : — 

“If I had to buy’em I ’d give a good 
deal more for the ded one than for the 
other.” 

An’ I ain’t seen him since. But I ’m go- 
in’ out to take him some more corn bread in 
a minit—az soon az I get rested —if he’s 
managed to hang on till now. 

You see | did go out to the county seat, 
az I sed, yesterday. An’ this mornin’ I 
started out agen with a pail ov paste, a 
whitewash brush, an’ a roll ov bills. 

An’ | put a bill on every barn, fence an’ 
hencoop in the county, an’ I ’ve jest got 
back tired to deth. 

What ’s on them bills? 

“For SALE.— A span ov dun mules, well 
broke. Inquire at Clover Hill, Grampus, 
Bugbee Co.” 
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SPRING FASHIONS. 


MRS. MARIA LYDIA WINDSOR. 


Bhan favorite party or bridemaid dress 
for little girls is the pretty Gretchen 
costume, with full round skirt of embroidery 
or lace frills, low-necked round waist of silk 
worn over a half-low round waist of muslin 
or a high guimpe trimmed with a full ruche 
around the neck, and a wide sash bow of 
embroidered muslin in the back, giving a 
bouffant effect. 

Laced stockings have been brought out, 
and are liked by those who object to garters 
and have not adopted suspenders. The 
front of the stockings are slit from the top 
to the knee, strengthened by a facing, and 
laced with a smooth lacing string. This 
lacing prevents the stocking from slipping 
down, at the same time causing it to fit 
neatly above the knee. “. 

A beautiful fan for evening use has white 
goose quill wing feathers for the top of the 
tortoise shell sticks. Upon these are hand- 
painted rose-buds, tipping one-half of the 
feathers, and below this a vine pattern of 
blue myosotis. On one-half the fan is a 
pretty vignette landscape encircled by a gar- 
land of fuchias; on the other half yellow 
butterflies floating over a blue strip of sky. 

Many petticoats are in open worsted-work 
like Spanish net. It is a kind of knitting 
done by machine, placed over a lining of 
satin merveilleux. The lining is usually of 
a light shade. Sometimes these skirts have 
three folds on the lower part, and narrow 
satin ribbon drawn through each heading. 
White and red worsted skirts are worn, but 
are not as pretty as wadded silk or flannel 
‘skirts trimmed with lace flounces. 

A new way to drape cashmere shawls is 
to have three plaits on either side of the 
middle of the back. They fall from the 
neck to the lower part of the waist, where 
they are fastened against a ribbon sewed on 
the inside. Below these plaits the fullness 
of the goods form sleeves, and is then taken 
up to the neck, whence it fails in straight 
plaits. The ribbon which fastens the gar- 
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ment to the waist is taken through a seam 
under the arm, and forms in the back a 
long bow with ends. The plaits of the 
drapery are covered in the neck under a 
handsome silver clasp. This clasp closes 
the garment. 

A walking-suit may be of sapphire blue 
faille and a coarse rough goods called knick- 
erbocker in acombination of red and brown. 
The round skirt has a deep faille flounce. 
The woolen polonaise forms a princess 
front. The lining is tight-fitting, with a 
plaiting to formavest. The vest is fast- 
ened down on the lower part of the waist 
under a red velvet point in V-shape. The 
back is tailleur cut, and bas on the lower 
part of the waist a straight piece of goods 
like a skirt, which is draped to form a puff- 
ing. The long apron is raised high over 
the hips and taken under the puffing. The 
round collar is of red velvet. The long, 
tight-fitting sleeves have cuffs. The hat for 
wear with this suit is of black velvet. The 
brim is raised in the middle in front and 
bordered with a puffing of velvet or lace. 
On the crown, covering the front and side, 
is a large Alasatian bow of black and gold 
ribbon. 

A cloth suit has a false skirt covered in 
the back with a deep plaiting. In frontisa 
narrow plaited flounce. The cloth apron 
fails straight on the right side, and is draped 
rather high on the left. The jacket is loose 
in front and closes in the neck. It then 
opens over a vest embroidered with beads. 
The back is tailleur shape and tight-fitting. 
It forms a rounded basque. The small 
straight collar is worked with beads. The 
trimming around the apron and jacket con- 
sists of a deep-beaded galloon. The sleeves 
have the same trimming. The felt hat 
matching this dress is bordered with a vel- 
vet puffing. Around the crown is a deep 
piece of twisted velvet. In front and ex- 
tending over the sides is a full wreath of 
flowers. 
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HOW FOE GOT HIS INSURANCE. 


BY TOM 


N these days of multiplicity of all things, 
and duplicity in a great many things, it 
behooves mankind to be wide awake and 
keen as a razor, to keep up with the veloci- 
peding world. To be insured against loss 
by flood or fire, is surely one of the wise 
policies of man against mischance; but, as 
far as our knowledge runs upon the matter, 
insurance, like the Indian’s gun, frequent- 
ly costs more than it comes to. 

An honest, straightforward sort of a fel- 
low, named Carter, a river-trader and dab- 
bler in pork speculation, in Cincinnati, some 
years ago, was in the habit of “shipping” 
hams, sides, etc., down to New Orleans, on 
the boats, and having lost considerable by 
svagged, sunken, and boiler-bursting steam- 
ers, he was advised to insure his freight, 
and he finally did so; but as he ran down 
pork for some months, no accidents as for- 
merly seemed to occur. Having a iarge 
shipment, one day, Carter, concluding that 
the day of disaster being over, he would 
save his insurance, and go it upon his own 


-hook. Well, the whole cargo, boat and 


baggage was lost at the mouth of the Cum- 
berland, and Joe Carter was about ruined. 

However, Joe recuperated, and soon went 
into business again; and in due course of 
time, his now insured ventures met with an 
accident — steamer sunk, provisions, grain, 
etc., belonging to Joe, all lost. And upon 
looking at the insurance papers, he had the 
mortification to find that he had only been 
insured from loss by fire. 

This was a mistake, probably, of the clerk 
who filled out the document, but the com- 
pany refused, of course, to acknowlege the 
corn. Joe was corn-ered. 

The following fall, the pork and corn crop 
being fine, with a brisk demand down South 
for these Western staples, Carter went ex- 
tensively into trade, and shipping a large 
“invoice” of meal, grain, hams, and sides, 
he had the entire cargo insured high, and 
down he goes himself with the produce to 
the Crescent City. 

It so chanced that the Mississippi was 
“on a bust” —to use an easily-defined ex- 
pression—and, overflowing her banks, 
swept the woodpiles dreadfully. The 
steamer was making her way down the giant 
stream gallantly, when another “crack 
boat” hove in sight, bound for New Or. 
leans, loaded with the same sort of mer- 
chandise; and it was no less a matter of 
ambitious vanity on the part of the mere 
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travelers not to have their boat beaten, as 
it was a matter of no inconsiderabie interest 
to Carter and other traders to beat the oppo- 
sition, and reach the great Southern depot a 
day or even a few hours in advance. 

Now the other boat had somewhere or 
somehow secured a large supply of wood, 
and our steamer was getting short, with 
little or no prospect of a remedy. 

All travelers must have witnessed with 
what excitement, bustle and confusion, a 
race is attended by nearly “ail hands” ona 
Western steamer. The pilot kept ringing 
up more steam, the engineers hurried up the 
firemen, and they in turn poked and raked 
up the fires with a rare good will, and per- 
fect independence of personal discomfort or 
danger, until the fuel zave out. 

To be sure, the other boat had been left 
some miles behind, by the convulsive and 
highly crowded boat of which we write; yet 
as no “woodyards” were in view, the 
country all overflowed, the race must neces- 
sarily terminate soon, by the other boat go- 
ing by. The forward deck was “glutted 
up” by bales of wooden ware, buckets, 
brooms, and hogsheads of hams, and sides. 

“Pitch in the brooms and buckets!” 
shouted some. 

“Hams and sides!” cried others of the 
excited lookers-on. But that seemed to the 
mate, engineer and firemen, rather a risk 
or expensive way to raise the steam. Still, 
however, the cry arose: — 

“ Pitch in the buckets!” 

“ Crowd on them bro-o-ms !” 

“Try on the hams!” 

“Go the ba-a-con!” 

“Stir her up with a long pole!” 

ve There comes the ‘ Walk-in-the-Water- 

“She ’ll pass us! She ’ll pass us!” 

And sure enough — hugging the Tenes- 
see shore, booming around a bend—came 
the massive steamer. Stirred up to as great. 
a fever as any of the most excited passen- 
gers, the “bully mate” rushes into the 
captain’s stateroom to say: — 

*“ Out of wood, sir!” 

“ Are, eh?” drowsily responded the half- 
asleep captain. 

* Not a cord on the boat, sir!” 

“No yards in sight?” 

“Nary a yard, sir—getting dark as a 
coal-mine, sir!” 

“ Thunder,” gulps the commander, crawl- 
ing out of his berth. 
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“¢*Walk-in-the-Water’ right aboard of us, 
sir!” continues the mate. 

“That won’t do —that won't do!” says 
the captain, as he hurries below, where he 
soon found the fires getting down, and a 
crowd of passengers on deck raising Ned, 
because their boat was about to be “beat 
all holler!” 

Everything tangible, in the way of wood 
—planks, poles, wheelbarrows, etc.,— 
under the immediate supervision of the cap- 
tain, was put on the fire, and—soon gave 
out. 

“Pitch in the brooms and buckets!” 

“Put ’em in, beys!” bawls the raging 
captain; “ put ’em in, we ‘Jl get wood about 
fifteen miles from here, sure, and, by thun- 
der, we "ll never let that old tea-kettle pass 
us!’ 

Soon acord of brooms disappeared, and 
the excitables then yelled for the buckets, 
and the buckets suffered; a bundle in a 
heap were slid into the furnace, and started 
a roaring blaze! But buckets are but white 
pine and paint, gnd they—soon disap- 
peared. 

The owner— quite an interested party, 
surely, in the buckets and brooms — made 
his appearance in great excitement, want- 
ing to know if the captain was going to let 
that ‘old tea-kettle’ pass this boat! 

“Oh, no, never!” shouts the captain; 
“but we ’re out of wood. What’s to be 
done, burn your brooms aud buckets?” 

“No; I ’ll be darned if I go that, no how,” 
says the owner. 

“ But we ’ll be beat, if you don’t agree to 

“ Look here, cap’n,” says the owner draw- 


ing the captain aside, “I’m insured —if 
you ‘ll swear the brooms and buckets were 
burnt, burn ’em.” 

“All right, they’re all burnt now, sir. 
I "ll swear to it.” 

“Put in the hams; put in the hams and 
bacon.” 

“ Put ’em in, boys, put ’em in!” cries the 
captain. 

And the way the fat oozed out, and the 
fire blazed from those hams was fun to the 
ebonies who “ fired up,” mortification to the 
other boat, and awful to Joe Carter, as he 
rushed down on Geck to see what the ne- 
groes were doing around his provisions. 

“Hello! Hold on! Good Lord, see 
here! Stop—my hams!” 

“ Hish-h-h, hold your tongue, come here,” 
says the bucket ard broom merchant. 

“But they ’re ruining me, ourning my 
hams!” shouts Joe. 

“But you ’re insured against fire, ain’t 
you?” 

“ Yes, I am,” says Joe, “ but they must n’t 
do it that way.” 

“ Hish-h-h, burnt ail my brooms and buck- 
ets, al! insured, cap’n swear to it all right, 
don’t you see?” says brooms. 

Joe began to see, and as he already felt 
that the boat ought not to be beat, he gave in, 
while his hams and sides never gave out, 
until the “ Walk-in-the-Water” was dis- 
tanced, and a woodyard was found. 

_It was a tight race; the boat reached New 
Orleans far in advance; a great deal of 
woodenware and pork suffered; the captain 
swore to the fire; it was a tight squeeze, but 
Joe Carter, for once, got his insurance! 


TO AN OLD FRIEND. 


BY KATE MAYNARD. 


S the sweets of the rose, when the mantle of night 
Shuts the fragrant and delicate bud from our sight, 

Come to us unseen through the dark midnight air, 
And we kiow by the scent that the rose is still there, 
So the better emotions that sometimes we feel, 
Unseen although felt, to our manhvod appeal; 
And we know in our hearts that the place of their birth 
Is purer and better than any on earth, 
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So the sweetnesses caught from a fond loving 

Will refine our affections, our passious contro 

And as distance and time but increases their streug 
Should we shun them at first we embrace them at length, 
When touched as we are by the thought tha th 
Had its birth in the realms of the blessed above 
‘That its roots so unconsciously grew in our hea 
That to sever it now with our life we mus pa 
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THE PECULIARITIES OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


FTER passing through the western 
half of Nova Scotia, a traveler might 
conclude that the province would have been 
better named New-New England, a large 
percentage of the property holders being de- 
scendants of immigrants from Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. But on journeying 
to the eastward of Halitax, one meets with 
an entirely different people. These coun- 
ties are the most thickly populated, and, as 
the Scotch element predominates, we see at 
once that the Latinized New Scotland is an 
appropriate name. In Pictou, Antigonish 
and Guysborough, the Highlanders are 
most numerous. Several thousands still 
speaking the celtic language and retaining 
the names and customs of their ancestors 
dwelling north of the Grampian Hills. The 
tartan is still commonly worn, and bagpipes 
enliven many a festive occasion. These 
children ot Caledonia’s warrior race are usu- 
ally peaceable, thrifty and industrious, fond 
of social intercourse, and always extending 
hospitality limited only by their possessions. 
Still there is another side to their character; 
and whenever attempts are made to trespass 
on their rights, the celtic blood takes fire, 
and all the ferocity of ancient Highlanders 
is at once exhibited. 

A marked example of this peculiarity re- 
cently occurred at New Glasgow. 

Last year a squad of ruffians from Hali- 
fax visited the town, and engaged in a free 
fight with some of its young men, in which 
the Haligonians were decidedly worsted. 
Not being satisfied with this lesson the de- 
feated party organized another raid, this 
time in sufficient force to make cleaning out 
the place an apparently easy matter. But 
although the Scottish yeomen were entirely 
. unprepared for this attack, and opposed by 
ten times their own number, their terrific 
defense, in which old as well as young took 
part, was speedily successful, and those of 
the assailants able to get away fled from the 
scene, leaving behind a score or so, includ-- 
ing the leader, too much bruised and cut to 
escape. When the doctors got them 
patched up, these fellows had a taste of 
Scotch law, which in their cases did not 
prove over lenient. 

The remarkable water-shed, running ina 
northeasterly and a southwesterly direction 
nearly the entire length of this province, 
produces an important influence on its cli- 
mate. These hills are nowhere of great 
height, bnt constantly maintain sufficient 


elevation to break the strongest gale. The 
northern section is exposed to tempests that 
sweep across the Northumberland Strait 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. In winter 
these winds come from a region of necessa- 
rily frigid temperature, and during summer 
the gulf is often occupied by icebergs, im- 
parting unseasonable cold to adjacent locali- 
ties. But the semi-torrid southwesters, 
blowing over New England and up the Bay 
of Fundy, every few days, brings almost sur- 
prising warmth; consequently this portion 
of the peninsula has severe winters, and 
summers sometimes hot enough for Florida, 
and sometimes cold enough for Iceland; 
while the Atlantic slope, being protected 
from northern gales and visited nearly every 
day by breezes originating above the gulf 
stream, has a climate in many respects like 
that of Great Britian. The winters are gen- 
erally milder than those of New England, 
and the summers much cooler. At the 
present time, November twenty-second, we 
are enjoying an unusually mild spell. Al- 
though the sun is above the horizon less 
than eight hours a day, his power is suffi- 
cient to send the thermometer up to a de- 
gree it did not reach on many days of last 
June; while robins, chickadees, snow-bunt- 
ings and linnets occupy the leafless trees, 
and sing so merrily we only need foliage 
and flowers to complete a perfect counterfeit 
of summer landscape. 

However, our warm, foggy winters are not 
altogether agreeable, and moving about is 
much easier over on the other side, where 
good sleighing is the rule. What the writer 
with five companions underwent one day 
last December vividly illustrates this fact. 

Being in Shelburne, one morning about 
five o’clock, the six of us crowded into the 
Liverpool stage, a very small two-horse 
sleigh. An idea of our experience during 
this forty-four mile journey can be formed, 
when it is known that about half the dis- 
tance was over bare ground, most of which 
we were obliged to walk, also up nearly 
every hill, and hills on this road take up all 
the space not occupied by valleys. But we 
reached Liverpool at last, entering the town 
about three in the afternoon, the horses do- 
ing their utmost while dragging sieigh and 
baggage through deep mud, the driver run- 
ning alongside and encouraging them with 
short orations, very eloquent, but rather 
more pronounced than refined, especially so 
when the words were constantly seconded 
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by the application of a cruel whip. And six 
weary, disconsolate, grumbling passengers 
stumbled along behind. This queer proces- 
sion made an exceedingly laughable appear- 
ance, and occasioned plenty of aniusement. 
In concluding these papers, I am free to 
say that Nova Scotia is one of the most 
enerally healthful countries on earth. 
ith its magnificent climate and delightful 


appearances, the time cannot be far distant 
when it will become a popular resort for 
tourists from the United States and Europe, 
and for a while, at least, these pleasure 
seekers wil] realize their highest hopes, and 
be astonished by the difference in hotel 
prices in New Scotland and at Saratoga or 
Newport. 


THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


BY WM. ROBERTSON. 


HE cihild’s mind is like a plaster mould, 
sensitive to the slightest impression. 
The lessons of home influences, although 
uncertain, have more effect in shaping char- 
acter than the study of the schoolroom, 
Education, we think, creates no new facul- 
ties, but simply developes latent powers. 
Then how necessary that a carefai stud 
and close observation of the habits of chil- 
dren should precede all instruction. Many 
_— lack the time and means, but more 
ack the will and ability to prepare them- 
selves for the intellectual training of their 
children, and they are the child’s first 
teachers, be it remembered. What father 
does, and what mother says is always right 
in the child’s imagination. 

Whata wide sphere of influence has home 
training. Children while yet young will 
manifest their natural tendencies, and it 
rests with the parents first to note the bent 
of a child’s mind, and help or retard, as may 
be necessary. We think it wrong to make 
education a forcing process, when the chil- 
dren become older to compel them all to de- 
velope in one direction, while all the facul- 
ties should be trained that they may have 
well balanced minds. Every child has 
plainly marked peculiarities, which should 
not be ignored. There is as much variety 
in the realm of mind as in the world of mat- 
ter. Some will develope a taste for the lan- 
guages, some for drawing and others for 
mathematics, and they will not succeed in 
anything else. Some boys will lay aside 
books and slate, and with a pocketknife 
make a toy house or ship. We can but see 
if we will where the child’s talents lead. 

No schoolmaster can properly train a 


child whose home influences are bad. I do 
not believe in the saying, “Spare the rod 
and spoil the child.” Too much kicking 
and cuffing, whipping and scolding has 
spoiled more children than a lack of it. 
They need kindness, encouragement and 
explanations. Rather persuade than force 
them to do right. Appeal to the child’s 
feeling and judgment, and you will succeed 
nine times out of ten. 

Children are ever in motion, and when 
they arrive at maturity may become a Niag- 
ara of power for good or evil. Their minds, 
like their feet and hands, are ever active, 
and if parents do not answer their questions 
and satisfy their mental longings at home, 
they will seek from depraved associates in- 
formation, and from them get their first les- 
sons in living and thinking. 

Mothers, did you ever think of your un- 
bounded influence over yourchildren for good 
or evil? Did you ever reflect that the little 
minds and hearts entrusted to your keeping 
yearn for your love and care, and are sus- 
ceptible to your shaping and training in 
their youth ; that they must soon pass out into 
the world beyond your reach, and ofttimes 
grow too cold and sordid to ever again be 
warmed or moulded by a mother’s love or a 
father’s hope. If a child has been trained 
by a Christian mother it will ever reverence 
her memory, and can never sink so low in 
the scale of human degradation that it will 
forget its early training, and when its mother 
has left this world, and gone to one beyond 
the stars, it will ever say: — 


“‘A name from memory’s sacred shrine, 
In my vision half divine, ; 
Around my heart doth still entwine, 


The golden chain of love.” 
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ISS TREVANION, Captain Les- 
ter.” 

And Miss Trevanion bowed haughtily, 
‘and tried not to notice that Captain Lester 
was graceful, seif-possessed and every way 
a gentleman. She wondered how it could 
be, too, for his father filled a drunkard’s 
grave, and his brother was going down the 
road to ruin at a swift pace. But here was 
Captain Lester, quiet and almost as haughty 
as herself, with a firm, proud self-possession 
that was a credit to any man. 

Florence Trevanion sank back upon the 
sofa, and took up her book again, though 
she knew it was highly improper to do so; 
but who was Captain Lester, anyway, that 
she should trouble herself about etiquette? 

Well, he did n’t seem to mind her in the 
least, but went on talking to her Uncle and 
Aunt Trevanion, as though this niece were 
not in the room, and Florence was glad 
when the dinner-bell rang, and Captain 
Lester took her aunt out to dinner, and she 
was left to the care of her uncle. 

Of course he had to be placed opposite 
her; Miss Trevanion knew it would be so, 
and she had dreaded this dinner for that 
very reason, for she felt that Captain Lester 
watched her incessantly, without seeming 
to do so. 

And after all, there was something about 
him that commanded her respect, whether 
she would or not, although she had made 
up her mind to dislike him thoroughly, be- 
cause he was Henry Lester’s son, and Dick 
Lester’s brother. 

His conversation was both faultless and 
instructive, and despite her efforts to the 
contrary, Florence found herself listening 
eagerly to his descriptions of foreign coun- 
tries and scenes he had witnessed abroad. 

“I am glad you have been to Italy, for 
now you can tell Florence about your trav- 
els. She has always been mad to see and 
hear of the wonders of the Old World,” ob- 
served Mrs. Trevanion, smiling, but her 
niece hastened to say: — 

“T beg your pardon, aunty, but I have n’t 
near the interest in Italian cities that I used 
to have. I think I have lost all inclination 
to hear or see.” 

Miss Trevanion was rude, and she knew 
it, and was sorry the moment she had spo- 
_ but Captain Lester only bowed quiet- 
"He knew why she had lost all desire to 
hear of Italy, and though it hurt him a little, 


yet he did not care to have her know it, and 
to a question of his host, went on to give a 
description of the tower of Pisa, while 
Florence wondered why he did n’t fall off, or 
at least stay in sunny Italy forever. 

But dinner was ended at last, and Captain 
Lester soon after took leave of his friends, 
and went away. 

Some way Florence was strangely haunt- 
ed by his appearance. A drunkard’s son, 
and a drunkard’s brother! Good heaven! 
she would rather die than have any regard 
for him. 

“Fred is different from his father or 
brother,” Mrs. Trevanion said, soon after 
his departure. 

“Yes, he is like his mother,” her hus- 
band returned. “Mrs. Lester was a noble 
woman.” 

— Florence was glad without knowing 
why. 

But the summer and autumn passed 
away, and Captain Lester did not again call 
at the Trevanion mansion. Once Mrs. 
Trevanion asked : — 

“Has Fred Lester gone away again?” 

“ No, he is in town yet.” 

“Strange! he has not been here since 
that day last summer. I thought perhaps 
he had sailed again.” 

And Florence, listening, wondered why 
he had not called. Perhaps he disliked her 
as thoroughly as she did him. Some way 
she was not as happy thinking it as she 
wanted to be. 


The gay season had fairly commenced. 
Mrs. Trevanion gave a grand Christmas 
party, and the e/#¢e of the town were pres- 
ent. Everywhere Florence, stately and 
magnificent, was the cynosure of all eyes. 
She was dressed exquisitely, and knew she 
looked lovely, and knew, too, that a certain 
pair of dark eyes followed her every move- 
ment. There was nothing rude or imperti- 
nent in their gaze, but a sort of worshipful 
admiration, and for her hfe Florence could 
a think where she had met those eyes be- 
ore. 

“He looks as grand and gloomy as 
Napoleon, or Sir William Wallace,” said 
little Mary Carver, who was given to dream- 
ing and romancing. ‘“ Who is he, Florence 
dear?” 

“Indeed, I do not know, Mary, one of 
auntie’s guests, | suppose; but I have not 
the honor of his acquaintance,” was Miss 
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Trevanion’s composed reply, and a moment 
later she was whisked away in a mazy waltz, 
and directly forgot all about the stranger. 

Tired out, at last, Florence sat down a 
moment alone, and did not know that the 
stranger was very near her chair. The 
band was playing a dreamy, mournful waltz, 
one of Weber’s best, when she glanced 
around and her eyes met the stranger’s. 
me arose instantly, and coming forward, 
said : — 

“You do not know me, Miss Treva- 
nion?” 

Florence knew then who he was, but she 
said coldly : — 

“] beg your pardon, no.” 

“Do you not remember meeting me in 
this very room, some six months ago, when 
your Uncle Trevanion presented me to 
your notice?” 

“Captain Lester!” 

And some impulse, she knew not what, 
made her put her hand in his, but she drew 
it back instantly, with a haughty bow. It 
was so entirely different from the usages of 
society. What gentleman of her set would 
have introduced himself upon her notice if 
she had refused to recognize him? Captain 
Lester knew this as well as anybody, but he 
was not going to give her up without a 
struggle. 

“She hates me now, but I will make such 
an effort to win her as man never made be- 
fore!” he said to himself that day, when 
she so coolly overlooked him, at her uncle’s 
table. 

He had stayed away all these months 
waiting till he dared make the effort. 

“Will you favor me for the next dance?” 
was Captain Lester’s next remark. 

She wanted to say “no,” just as short 
and sharp as she could, but the last notes 
of Weber had died away, and the dancers 
were forming for a redowa, and with a bow 
she placed her hand upon his arm, and they 
went out upon the floor. 

Mary Carver watched her sharply, and 
whispered at the first opportunity : — 

“]T thought you did n’t know him? In- 
troduce me now. Who is he anyway?” 

“Nobody but Captain Lester,” with a 
scornful toss of the head. 

“Qh, horror, I know! His father lost all 
his property, and died a drunkard. Fred 
sailed away, and got to be a captain, Dick 
fell in with bad company, etc. But Don 
Carlos looks like a man of sorrows, don’t 
he? I’m going to find out all I can about 
him.” 

And Mary flitted away on her rather 
questionable errand, forgetting her wish for 
an introduction. 

In the course of an hour she found Flor- 
ence again, saying : — 

“ Mrs. Martin says he’s awfulrich. He 


has made a great fortune out in Calcutta, 
and is trying to reform Dick now. He lives 
in one of the finest houses on Madison 
Square.” 

**How did Mrs. Martin learn so much?” 
asked Florence, half scornfully. 

“Why, the Lesters used to be in our set, 
you know, she ought to know. But if you 
won’t introduce me, some one else will.” 

And Mary walked away with a shrug of 


| the shoulders. 


Captain Lester danced once with Mary 
Carver, and then resigned her to somebody 
else, and joined Florence again. 

He meant to win her, and she knew it, 
but treated him with freezing politeness, 
She was no coquette, but she understood 
Fred Lester’s feelings well enough, and she 
did not mean to encourage him. 

And so the weeks were passing rapidly, 
and Captain Lester was a frequent caller at 
the Trevanion mansion, and people began 
to talk and wonder and make matches as 
people always do whether in the city or the 
country. 

It was one night at Mrs. Graham’s, that 
a gay party of — ladies, in the conser- 
vatory, were rallying Florence on her choice, 
as they called Fred Lester. 

‘* When are you going to become Mrs. 
Lester, and give receptions of your own?” 
Mary Carver asked in a bantering voice, 
and Florence returned haughtily :— 

have n’t the remotest idea of changing 
my name, and when I do, it will never be 


for a drunkard’s son, and a gambler’s 


brother.” 

“But Fred is a gentleman, and awful 
rich,” observed another young lady. 

“ Which does n’t change the fact of his 
father’s and brother’s shame, which is a 
disgrace to him,” was the stinging reply. 

he young ladies went out with their 
partners who just then came after them, and 
Florence was alone. Not long alone, how- 
ever. for Captain Lester stood before her with 
a pallor on his face that told her he had 
heard every word of the past conversation. 

He did not speak, but stood watching her 
for a moment with a pained, despairing look 
on his face, and half in fear, half in anger, 
Florence asked bitterly : — 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“It is this, Florence Trevanion. Do you 
hate me?” 

She was taken by surprise, and caught 
her breath hard for a moment and did not 
reply, and Captain Lester continued: — . 

“ Vou know that I love you, Florence, 


Florence, tell me the truth, do you love me 


in return?” 

A sword thrust could not have hurt her 
more, for in that supreme moment, she real- 
ized that she did love him, as she should 
never love any other man. But the Treva- 
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nion pride was up in arms, and she said in 
a cold, hard voice: — 

“No. You have probably heard what I 
said once before tonight, and there is no 
use in repeating the words.” 

“Yes, I heard you. But the time will 
come when you will feel honored by my 
preference, and ask forgiveness for your 
cruel words.” 

“ You threaten, do you? 
you please.” 

And Florence left the room, feeling more 
wretched than ever before in her life. 

The winter passed away, but Miss Treva- 
nion was not again troubled by Captain 
Lester. 

Dick died and was buried in Greenwood. 
His brother’s influence had saved him, and 
he died a repentant man. 

There were other changes too. There 
was a great crash on Wall Street, and 
Walter Trevanion’s fortune was gone, and 
he went home one night a ruined man; 
and before the broad, white light of the 
next day, Walter Trevanion stood before 
his Maker, to answer to the awful charge of 
self destruction. Mrs. Trevanion did not 
long survive him, and Florence was again 
alone in the world. 


Let me pass, if 


School was closed for the day, and a 
score of children came flocking out, laugh- 
ing and shouting and wending their way 
homeward. The teacher sat down at her 
desk with a weary sigh, and leaning her 
head on her hands wept bitterly. She was 
heartsick and homesick, and no home in the 
wide world, nor scarcely in that wealthy 
district where the teacher had to board 
around, and no one would board a day over 
his time. 

A shadow darkened the doorway, and a 
voice said kindly : — 

“ Florence, will you not trust me now?” 

Florence Trevanion, for she it was, 
dressed in deep mourning, with a wan, pale 
face, and a frightened look in the great blue 
eyes, felt fora moment as though she were 
dying, but with a powerful effort at control, 
she said : — 

“ Captain Lester is hardly a gentleman to 
intrude where he is not wanted.” 

“ Florence, Florence, your pride will kill 
you!” he said, coming into the room with- 
out her bidding, and standing before her. 

* And if it does, who will be the loser?” 

“ shall.” 

* You!” 

“Yes, for I love you now as well as ever, 
aye, better than ever. If you will give me 
the right, you will never cry again because 
a are homeless and friendless. Will 

ou?” 

* Will you go away and never trouble me 
any more, Captain Lester?” 


“No. I live at Riverview now, I shall 
not leave it until you go away, or until I 
have won you.” 

“Then I must bid you a very good after- 
noon, for it is time I found another board- 
ing-place tonight,” was Florence’s haughty 
reply, as she put on her hat, took her para- 
sol and basket, and started for the door, 
dutifully followed by Captain Lester, who 
bowed good night and went one way while 
the teacher went another. 

This was only the beginning, and she felt 
it that evening when a few young people 
gathered in the parlor of her boarding-place, 
among them Captain Lester. 

Miss Leroy was there also, a celebrated 
wit, the belle and lioness of the neighbor- 
hood, and Captain Lester paid more atten- 
tion to her than he had ever paid to Flor- 
ence in his life. He turned her music for 
her, sang duets with her, and told her of 
foreign lands. Florence looked and listened, 
and felt a growing jealousy that she had 
never thought to experience. Fred Lester 
was plainly a maie flirt, a detestible male 
flirt. Had he not vowed eternal constancy 
to her, and was n’t he flirting desperatel 
with handsome Miss Leroy, who said all 
manner of sharp things, and never cared 
whether she hurt anybody’s feelings or not. 
And Miss Trevanion went to sleep that 
night more heartsick and angry than she 
had ever been in her life before. 

The next afternoon just as she closed 
school, she was rewarded by seeing Captain 


. Lester whirl by with his spirited grays and 


handsome carriage, and Miss Leroy for a 
companion. He was talking soft nonsense 
and her ringing laugh was borne back upon 
the air. 

“They say Captain Lester is going to 
marry Miss Leroy. She’ll be a splendid 
match, they are both rich and handsome.” 

And Mrs. Bartman bustled about in a 
cheery manner, after the teacher came in, 
setting her supper-table, and overseeing 
Mary Ann in the kitchen. 

“He is permanently located at Riverview 
then, I suppose,” Miss Trevanion mur- 
mured, knowing that a reply was expected. 

“Yes, he has bought it. It’s a fine es- 
tate. You look fagged out, teacher. I 
heard they was meaning to try to get you to 
teach the winter term, are you going to take 
it? 

“No. I shall not stay here this winter.” 

Florence did not tell why. 

It was the last week of her school term. 
Florence had stayed unusually long that 
evening, watching the walls and windows of 
Riverview, just across the fields, and think- 
ing of the many times she had scorned Cap- 
tain Lester. Well, after all, it was no more 
than she deserved — this homesickness, this 
loneliness, this bitter pain. 
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‘She put on her hat and gloves, once more 
locked the door, and stepped out upon the 
dusty highway. 

A sudden dachanian and stillness had fall- 
en upon the face of nature, and great black, 
threatening clouds and ominous flashes of 
lightning and muttering thunder bade her 
hurry her lagging steps. 

She reached the corners, away from any 
habitation, just as the first drops began to 
fall, and Captain Lester, on his black horse, 
Firefly, came dashing out of Riverview 

ounds. He wheeled his horse suddenly, 

nt, and lifted Miss Trevanion to the sad- 
dle before him, and ere she could utter a 
word was off for Riverview. 

“What do you mean, Captain Lester? 
How dare you?” she cried, as soon as she 
regained her breath. 

“There is going to be a fearful storm. I 
watched in vain for you to go home, and 
finally took the liberty of going after you,” 
was the composed reply. 

“ But why to Riverview?” 

“Because it is nearer than any other 


house. You are not afraid to trust me, 
Florence ?” 

“ No.” 

And a blinding flash of lightning made 
her hide her face against his shoulder. 

“ Are you ready to trust me through life, 
Florence?” 

“OQ Captain Lester, can you forgive 
me?” 

And Captain Lester lifted her out of the 
saddle, threw the bridle to the hostler, and 
hurried Miss Trevanion into the hall just as 
the storm burst in all its fury. 

She was so absorbed in the happiness 
that had so suddenly come to her, that she 
did not think of Miss Leroy until she stood 
in the parlor. Then she asked saucily : — 

“Is Miss Leroy here?” 

“Then you were jealous, darling? I 
knew you loved me all the time.” 

After the storm Captain Lester carried 
the teacher home. And just a week from 
that day, to the surprise of everybody, there 
was a quiet wedding, and Florence owned 
that she had been fairly won. 


FALSE PRINCES. 


BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH. 


We eae the boy who died in the 

arms of M. Lasne, and whose body 
was wrapped in a sheet, put into a deal cof- 
fin, and buried in the cemetery of St. Mar- 
guerite, was a poor waif of Paris, or the lad 
who cleaned the shoes of the jailer’s wife 
and who should have been Louis XVII. of 
France, is, judiciai judgments notwithstand- 
ing, a question likely never to be satisfacto- 
rily settled. Those who have taken the 
most pains to elucidate the mystery agree to 
differ in their conclusions; M. de Beau- 
chesne being certain that the dauphin was 
done to death in the Temple; M. Louis 
Blanc as strongly inclining to the opinion 
that he was rescued from durance. The 
wish being father to the thought, many roy- 
alists believed that the prince had escaped 
his enemies, and would some day claim his 
own; and pretenders, as a natural conse- 
quence, have never been wanting. 

Tne first of the sham dauphins appeared 
in the days of the consulate, in the person 
of Jean Marie Hervagault, a tailor by trade, 
who contrived to make some at least among 
the adherents of the ancient monarchy be- 
lieve in himself and his pretensions. Nota- 
ble for her enthusiastic espousal of his 


cause was Madame de Recambour. She 
lodged the impostor right royally at her 
mansion at Vitry-la-Frangaise, and gloried 
in seeing her husband do a lackey’s duties 
for her protégé. Balls, concerts, and fétes 
followed hard upon each other in honor of 
“ Mon Prince,” until Fouché intervened, and 
the ambitious tailor was condemned to four 
years’ imprisonment; finding his way, 
eventually, not to the throne of his supposi- 
titious sire, but to the Hospital of Incura- 
bles at Bicétre to die there in 1812. 

In 1817, the Gentleman's Magazine in- 
formed its readers that on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, a young man who called himself 
Louis XVII. had been apprehended at 
Roven. Some twenty years before he had 
presented himself to a lady of La Vendée as 
the orphan child of a noble family of the 
name of Desin. She took him in; but five 
months later, sent him about his business 
for flagrant misconduct, and never saw him 
again, until confronted with him at Rouen. 
This was Mathurin Brunneau, the son of a 
shoemaker at Vezins, Maine et-Loire, who 
having learned all that Madame Simon 
knew of the lost Louis, went about the 
country proclaiming himself the only lawful 
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King of France, until his profitable peregri- 
nations were stopped by his arrest and that 
of four or five of his deluded friends. 

In the following February, Brunneau was 
arraigned at Rouen, and behaved in a most 
unprincely fashion, challenging the presi- 
dent of the court to fight, and caliing that 
dignitary a beast; his many insolent excla- 
mations and observations being “ couched 
in ungrammatical language and most vulgar 
terms.” He was pronounced guilty of vag- 
abondage; of publicly assuming royal titles ; 
of fraudulently obtaining deeds, clothes, and 
considerable sums of money from divers 
persons; and finally, of insulting the mem- 
bers of a public tribunal in the exercise of 
their functions. For these offences, Brun- 
neau was sentenced to pay a fine of three 
thousand francs and three-fourths of the 
costs of the inquiry, and condemned besides 
to suffer seven years’ imprisonment — two 
of the seven being given him expressly for 
outraging the court—his person to be at 
the disposal of the governmert when the 
sentence had expired. “I am none the less 
what 1 am,” was the only comment of the 
cobbler-prince. Of his accomplices, one 
only was punished, by being mulcted in a 
fourth of the costs of the trial and sent to 
durance for a couple of months. Brunneau 
served his term, and was then set at liberty, 
only to die soon afterwards. 

While Bruoneau’s trial was yet in pro- 
gress, a well-dressed man, of tall stature and 
goodly mien walked into the Tuileries, fol- 
lowed the servants who were carrying in the 
king’s dinner, and reached the dining-hall 
before his uninvited presence was discov- 
ered. He said he was Charles of Navarre, 
and insisted upon seeing the king. His de- 
sire was not gratified. He was handed over 
to the police, recognized as the mad nephew 
of an exchange broker, and relegated to 
Charenton for the remainder of his days. 

Fifteen years later, one Ricaemont, a 
baron of his own creation, was found guilty 
of having, by a resolution concerted and de- 
cided between two or more persons un- 
known, formed a plan for destroying the 
government and fomenting civil wa. For 
this he was sentenced to a term of impris- 
onment; but his real offence lay in putting 
himself forward as a claimant to the throne, 
as the legitimate representative of the elder 
branch of the Bourbon family. Richemont 
managed to get out of France too. He 
soon, however, returned to his native land, 
and lived there unmolested long enough to 
see the second Empire established. In 
1853 he died at the house of the Countess 
d’Apchier, wife of a whilom page at the 
court of Louis XVI. All the papers he left 
behind him were seized by the authorities 

_and sealed up. Determined his claims 
should not be abrogated by death, the pseu- 


do-dauphin’s friends inscribed on his tomb- 
stone: “Here lies Lours CHARLES DE 
FRANCE, born at Versailles, March 27, 1785. 
Died at Gleizé, August 1o, 1853 — an in- 
scription erased five years afterwards, by 
order of M. de Persigny, only to be replaced 
by the equally assertive one: — 


1785. 
No one will say over my tomb: — 
“* Poor Louts, 
How sad was thy fate! 
Pray for him!” 

A gentleman bearing the name of Eleazar 
Williams died at Hogansburg, in the United 
States, in August 1858, after spending the 
best portion of his life in converting the In- 
dians to Wesleyanism; the fact that he was 
the long-lost son of Louis XVI. being ap- 
parently unknown to any but his most inti- 
mate friends, until one of them published a 
book to enlignten the world on the matter. 
From this we learn as follows: That in 
the year 1795, a French family of the name 
of De Jourdin came to live in Albany, in the 
State of New York; Madame giving out 
that she had been a lady-in-waiting to Marie- 
Antoinette, a statement not belied by her 
appearance; while Monsieur looked and 
acted more like a servant than the husband 
of Madame and the father of Louise and 
Monsieur Louis, as the children of the es- 
tablishment were designated. That, some 
little while afterwards, two Frenchmen ap- 
peared at Ticonderoga with a sickly and 
seemingly idiotic boy, who with his belong- 
ings —two large boxes, one of which con- 
tained a gold, a silver and a copper corona- 
tion medal of Louis XVI.— was confided to 
the charge of an Indian chief known as 
Thomas Williams, to be brought up as one 
of the family. That, tumbling from a high 
rock into St. George’s Lake, made Eleazar 
—as he had been named —as sensible as 
his red-skinned brothers by adoption. That, 
one day a French gentleman cailed him 
pauvre garcon, and gave him a goild-piece. 
That, going to Long Meadow with one of 
Thomas Williams’s sons, to be educated by 
a Congregational minister, somebody told 
him he must be of a higher grade of birth 
than the son of an Iroquois chief. That, 
after he became a missionary, one Colonel 
de Ferriere, before leaving Oneida, with 
several Indians, to visit Paris, obtained 
Eleazar’s signature thrice over to a legal 
document; and that the said colonel re- 
turned to America a rich man, and was 
known to be in correspondence with the 
royal family of France. Each of the fore- 
going statements may be true, and yet 
Eleazar Williams no true prince. 

Much more to the point was Eleazar’s 
extraordinary story of making the acquain- 
tance of the Prince de Joinville on board a 
steamer, and afterwards, at his request, 
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calling upon him at his hotel; when the 
= laid a document in French and 

nglish on the table, which the missionary 
found to be a deed whereby Charles Louis, 
son of Louis XVI., solemnly abdicated the 
throne of France in favor of Louis-Phillipe. 
If he would sign this, the prince promised 
to stand godfather to his daughter, take his 
son to Paris to be educated, provide him 
with a princely establishment in France or 
America, at his choice, and transfer to him 
all the private property belonging to the 
supposed defunct dauphin. 

Mr. Williams was not to be tempted, and 
his tempter returned to France unsatisfied. 
Unfortunately the Prince de Joinville em- 
phatically declared the story to be a pure 
invention, and it remains as unsupported as 
Williams’s other statement, that a gentle- 
man in Baton Rouge wrote to him in 1848, 
to inform him that an aged Frenchman had 
upon his deathbed declared that he had 
assisted in the escape of the dauphin from 
the Temple, and carried him off to North 
America, where he had been adopted by the 
Indians, concluding that Eleazar Williams 
was the man. 

While that worthy was laboring at his 
vocation in the backwoods, a Prussian Pole, 
named Charles William Naundorff, weary 
of clockmaking, was getting himself into 
trouble by calling himself Louis XVII., for 
which piece of presumption a Prussian 
tribunal sent him to prison for three years. 
This was in 1822. At the expiration of a 
year, Naundorff was set at liberty, condi- 
tionally upon taking up his residence in the 
town of Crossen. In 1833, however, he ap- 

eared in Paris, and applied to the Civil 

ribunal of the Seine to be recognized as 
Louis XVII.; an application resulting in 
his speedy expulsion from France, and sub- 
sequent retirement to Holland, in which 
country he died, on the toth of August 1845. 
The official certificate of his death described 
him as: “Charles Louis Bourbon, Duke 
of Normandy (Louis XVII.), known under 
the name of Charles William Naundorff, 
born at the chateau of Versailles, in France, 
March 27, 1785. and consequently more 
than sixty years old; son of his late Majesty 
Louis XVI., King of France, and of her 
Imperial and Royal Highness Marie-An- 
toinette, Archduchess of Austria, Queen of 
France, who both died at Paris ; husband of 
Jane Ejinert of this town.” Those respon- 
sible for his burial inscribed on his tomb: 
“ CHARLES Louis, Duke of Normandy, son 
of Louis XVI., and Marie-Antoinette of 
Austria.” 

Naundorff left behind him a son, Albert, 
born in England, and four other children, 
on whose behalf, his widow, Jane Einert, in 
1851, brought an action before the Tribunal 
of the Seine; but despite the advocacy of 


| 


Jules Favre, failed in prevailing upon that 
court to recognise their claim. 

In 1863 Albert the English-born Naun- 
dorff, was naturalized as a Dutchman bya 
vote of the Dutch Chamber; and in 1874 
he appealed against the adverse decision of 
the Tribunal of the Seine, in a suit against 
the Count de Chambord, demanding that 
he, Captain Albert de Bourbon, of the 
Dutch army, should be declared the rightful 
representative of the royal Bourbon family. 
M. Favre again uphe'd his pretensions. He 
contended that the sonof Louis XVI. had 
not died in the Temple. Inspired and paid 
by the Count de Montmorin and Josephine 
de Beauharnais, certain devoted royalists 
had drugged the dauphin, placed him ina 
basket, and carried him into an upper room, 
leaving a lay-figure in his bed. Discovering 
that their prisoner had been spirited away, 
the government substituted a deaf-and-dumb 
child in kis place, and employed a doctor to 
poison him; but the apothecary administer- 
ing an antidote, and so frustrating the plan, 
a sickly lad was obtained from a hospital, 
and soon dying, was duly coffined. 

“The coffin was taken up-stairs, where 
the dauphin had passed eight or ten 
months; the dead body was taken out and 
placed in a basket, and the living Louis 
XVII. put in the coffin. On the way to the 
cemetery, the dauphin was slipped out of 
the coffin, and some bundles of paper 
slipped in.” The hero of this series of sub- 
stitutions was then confided to the care of 
some trusty friends, and all the European 
courts notified of his escape, of which Bar- 
ras, Hoche, Pichegru and several other pub- 
lic men were also advised. 

By way of supporting this extraordinary 
story, M. Favre made some strange asser- 
tions ; namely that shortly after Bonaparte’s 
marriage with Josephine, the dauphin’s cof- 
fin was opened in the presence of Fouché 
and Savary, and found to be empty; that 
Josephine told the secret to the Emperor of 
Russia in 1814, although the Count de 
Provence —that is to say, Louis XVIII.— 
tried to buy her silence with a marshall’s 
baton for her son Eugéne; that in the secret 
treaty of Paris the nigh contracting powers 
stated tnat there was no proof of the death 
of Louis XVII.; and lastly, that Louis 
XVIII., when dying, directed M. Tronchet 
to examine the contents of a certain chest, 
which proved of such a nature that, but for 
the obstinacy of one member of the council, 
the ministers would have proclaimed the 
Duke of Normandy King of France. Of 
course, the Duke of Normandy was the 
elder Naundorff, whose life had been twice 
attempted, once at Prague, and once in Lon- 
don ; and, said the advocate, “ people do not 
assassinate impostors, but they do assassi- 
nate kings.” 
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Causes are not to be won by bare asser- 
tions and smart sayings. The court pro- 
nounced the story of the two-fold substitu- 
tion too fantastic to be entertained; the 
simultaneous residence within the Temple of 
the child that did die, the child that would 
not die, and the hidden dauphin, too unlike- 
ly to be believed ; while the evidence before 
it placed the death of that prince beyond 
all doubt. The documents produced by the 
appellant could easily have been forged by 
any one conversant with the events they 


sought to distort; and as for the elder 
Naundorff’s claims being admitted by 
many people, —that went for nothing, since 
no sham dauphin had ever wanted adher- 
ents. It is needless to say that Captain 
Albert de Bourbon was dissatisfied ; but he 
held his peace until the death of the Count 
de Chambord, when he publicly protested 
against the succession of the Count de 
Paris, and once more proclaimed himself 
King of France. Two months afterwards 
he died at Breda. 


A WINTER PICTURE. 


RAY skies above, a chilling mist around, 
Through which appear, like shadows ill defined 

And ghostly, shapes of objects near at hand, 
Unreal and strange, like visions not of earth, 
Or the intangible picturing of dreams. 
Chill blows the wind from out the dismal east, 
The mist grows dense, the clouds stoop to the earth, 
The distance melts into the vapory sea. 
Near and more near the horizon narrows in, 
Until the baffled vision seeks in vain 
To pierce the veil that wraps earth, sea and sky, 
Blending all things in dim obscurity. 
The hours pass on, and still the heavy mists 
Hang low and chill, and darken all the air; 
And constantly, invisibly, but sure, 
Silent and still beneath the gray obscure, 
Wrought by the magic fingers of the frost, 
A wondrous work is growing, weird and strange, 
More beautiful than scenes of fairy land. 
Not wildest flight of fancy e’er conceived, 
Nor Orient artist’s cunning hand e’er wrought, 
Such marvelous tracery as is here revealed 
Unto our wondering eyes when the dun veil 
Is lifted, and amid the parting clouds 
‘The western sun sends forth his slanting ray, 
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Shedding new glcries o’er the radiant scene. 
What wondrous witchery is this has clothed 
Each shrub and tree with foliage new and rare? 
Each rugged rock with silvery mosses decked? 
The orchard boughs a wondrous fruitage bear, 
The sombre pine an ermine mantle wears, 

The meanest weed is garlanded with pearl, 

And objects most uncouth grow beautiful 
“Neath the transforming magic of the frost; 
And, as the breeze the drooping branches sways, 
Each moment seems new treasures to reveal: 
Unnumbered gems are showered on every side, 
And diamond glances play from tree and field; 
The winter king holds royal court today, 

And spreads abroad the glories of his realm. 
wondrous strange —and beautiful as strange! 
O marvelous mystery of the winter time! 

Bright witness of the power whose wisdom gives 
Alike the winter’s snow and summer’s bloom, 
And all the varied treasures of the year. 

O Wisdom infinite! O Power divine! 

How manifold the works which thou hast made! 
How excellent, how perfect are thy ways! 

Earth with her myriad voices sings thy praise, 
And sea and sky the sounding chorus raise. 


GREG KEZAR’S OPPORTUNITY. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


REG KEZAR was the office boy at the 
Powhatan Iron Mills. He made the 
fires, and washed the windows, and wrote 
letters, and answered telegrams, and was 
expected to know whether iron was down or 
oil was up, and something about railroad 
stocks, and “corners.” 
He was also chore boy at the house of 
Mr. Reynolds, the superintendent of the 
iron company. There he blacked the boots, 


and sometimes helped the cook peel pota- 
toes, and took the Reynolds’s baby out in its 
perambulator. 

And his pay was two dollars and a half a 
week and board. For a boy of sixteen, 
who wanted to be president or a yreat finan- 
cier, this was not an encouraging position. 

Sometimes when Mr. Reynolds was very 
cross, and expected people to know what he 
wanted them to do without being told, when 
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the Reynolds’s baby would not be pacified 
without tearing his hair out by handfuls, 
and the cook boxed his ears and he had to 
bear it, Greg wished he were out on the 
plains fighting Indians, or a sailor on the 
roughest sea that ever rolled. 

He had more than once almost deter- 
mined to run away, but he had lived with Mr. 
Reynolds ever since he could remember, 
and felt a certain loyalty toward hin, and 
also a pride in the fact that Mr. Reynolds, 
although he was cross to him, would not 
feel that anybody could take his place. 
Moreover he knew that a boy cannot make 
his way in the world, with no money, with- 
out having to bear a good deal that is n’t 
altogether pleasant. 

But he did wish he had a little money. 
He thought he knew a great deal about iron, 
and oil, and stocks, and bonds, and was 
convinced that he had the shrewdness that 
was necessary for an operator. If he hada 
little money he knew how to make more. 

Cosmopolia was on the edge of the oil 
regions, and speculation was in the air, so 
Greg’s ambition was not surprising, But 
how was a boy ever to accumulate any capi- 
tal who had only two dollars and a half a 
week to keep him in clothes and jackknives, 
and never had so much as a circus ticket or 
Fourth-of-July fireworks given him?” 

Greg was sure there was going to be a 
“corner” in a certain railroad stock; if he 
had only a few hundred dollars he could 
at least make a small fortune. And then he 
would n’t build fires or wash windows, he 
would hire somebody to black his shoes, 
the cook could peel her own potatoes, and 
the baby—well, Greg would not do any- 
thing revengeful to the baby —she would 
not have been such a very bad young per- 
son if she had controlled her temper, but 
she could pull somebody’s else hair. 

But alas, this was only a bright vision. 
He must go on being a drudge for nobody 
knew how many years. 

One morning two flashily dressed men, 
with very large diamond pins, came into 
the office, and inquired for Mr. Reynolds. 

“Gone to Pittsburg,” said Greg, who 
was alone. “Coming home on the noon 
train, but going on to O—— this afternoon. 
Be here only a few hours.” 

The two men conferred together in eager 
whispers, then one of them turned to Greg. 

* He owns some land over on Sugar Hill, 
does n’t he?” said he. 

Oil! thonght Greg, and remembered he 
had heard that morning that oil had been 
struck on Philip Schaff’s farm, near Sugar 
Creek. It was out of “the line,” no “ indi- 
cations” had been heard of there before. 
And Philip Schaff, a miner, whose sterile 
little domain had not been worth five hun- 
dred dcllars, was now a rich man. 


“TI think he does,” said Greg, remember- 
ing vaguely, that he had heard Mr. Reynolds 
owned a rocky pasture there. 

“*T suppose he would be glad to sell it for 
a song,” said the man. 

“He might have been yesterday,” said 
Greg. 

“Oh, you ’ve heard about the oil, have 
you? What gossips people are about here,” 
said the man, impatiently. “But there is 
not much chance of finding it on the hill, 
and Reynolds does n’t take much stock in 
oil wells, anyhow, I’ve heard. He’s been 
bitten too often. And if he ’s going to stay 
in town only a few hours he may not hear 
about this strike.” 

“ Very likely not,” said Greg. 

“ Unless you tell him ; and, look here, my 
young friend, we ’re willing to make it worth 

your while not to tell him. I suppose he ‘Il 
e in a great hurry, and have a great deal of 
business to attend to in a short time, and it 
would be very natural that you should for- 
get it, particularly as he is n’t much inter- 
ested in oil now. And I suppose you might 
manage to get him away from the train so 
that he would n’t talk to a great many 
people at the station, etc. And if a hun- 
dred dollars would pay you for such a trifling 
service ” 

Greg shook his head. 

“A hundred not enough, eh? Well, we 
want that land badly, we might as well own 
that, though I dare say we might bore clear 
through to China without finding a drop of 
oil there, and we ll agree to give you five 
hundred for keeping still. It is n’t every 
day that a boy like you can earn five hun- 
dred dollars for doing nothing. And we 
don’t ask you to keep dark more ’n an hour 
or so; we'll be here about as soon as he 
gets here, and while we ’re making the bar- 
gain, you can just keep out of the way, so 
he can’t blame you for anything. And I 
guess your not beholden to him for much,, 
anyway; he has the name of being pretty 
tight-fisted. Now mind this is your oppor- 
tunity. Youll never get such a one 
again.” 

Somebody came into the office just then, 
and the two men went out, giving Greg a sig- 
nificant look, and saying they would see Mr. 
Reynolds as soon he returned. 

Greg’s brain was ina whirl. Five hun- 
dred dollars for simply not telling some- 
thing,—a bit of news which he might not 
have thought of telling anyway! 

There was an understanding that he was 
to tell his employer everything that it was 
for his interest to know. Mr. Reynolds ex- 
gee him to do it, but was he bound to do 

so 

The man was right in thinking he was n’t 
beholden to him for much, except harsh 


words and unjust blaze. Sti, it went 
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against his grain to let those sharpers get 
the better of him; but five hundred dollars! 
It was a great opportunity. 

And perhaps there was no oil there. Mr. 
Reynolds might sell his land for a fair price, 
—he would be glad to do that, Greg knew, 
because he was pressed for money,—and 
might lose nothing by it. And he should 
gain five hundred dollars! 

The train whistled. Greg rushed to the 
station, only a few rods away. He over- 
whelmed Mr. Reynolds with reports of 
what had happened in his absence; of the 
new orders that had come in, of the disaf- 
fection of some of the workmen, of the 
dangerous condition of the Bigkill mine; the 
shipping clerk who was also waiting could 
scarcely obtain an audience. 

“There, Greg, don’t teli me another 
thing that is n’t absolutely necessary. I’m 
almost deafened!” exclaimed Mr. Reynolds 
crossly. 

It certainly was n’t absolutely necessary 
to tel! him that Philip Schaff had struck oil, 
thought Greg. 

“| have got to raise money to meet that 
note, before I go on to O , and I don’t 
want to be troubled about anything else,” 
he said emphatically, as he seated himself 
at his desk. 

He had been as good as forbidden to sa 
anything about Philip Schaff’s oil well, 
thought Greg. 

“Here, Greg, take this note over to 
Follansbee,” ordered Mr. Reynolds, “and 
wait for an answer.” 

Follansbee kept the Iron Company’s 
store on the other side of the railroad track. 

Greg hesitated. Nowor never he must 
tell. Those men would come while he was 

one. 

“What do you stand there for, staring 
like a fool? Why don’t you go?” cried Mr. 
Reynolds angrily. 

And Greg went. 

Mr. Follansbee was not in the store, and 
he had to wait. It was only a few minutes, 
but it seemed hours. 

Some men were talking in the store, and 
a few words came, now and then, to Greg’s 
ears. 

“ He was a mean scamp,” said one. 

They did n’t mean him, of course, but the 
words struck Greg with strange force. That 
was just what he was, a mean scamp. 

“]T won't be that! Oh, I won’t be if it 
is n’t too late!” he said aloud. “Oh, hurry, 
Mr. Follansbee, hurry!” 

“ Why, what ’s the matter with you, boy ?” 
said Mr. Follansbee, “you ’re as white as a 
sheet.” 

“It’s something that I ought to have 
done — give me the note quick.” 

And Greg snatched it, and was off. 

“There was a long train of cars on the 


track at the crossing. Greg thought at first 
he would crawl under, but he knew it was 
an express train; it would go like lightnin 
when it once started, and Derry Joyce had 
got killed that way, only a month before. 
He would go over. He ran up the steps, 
and was on the platform of one of the cars, 
when, with one sharp whistle, the train 
started! There was time to jump off, but 
: conductor seized him as he was about to 

O it. 

-“You just stay where you are till the 
train stops,” said he. 

“Oh, I must get off! Can’t you stop the 
train?” cried Greg. 

“It will stop at the next station. What 
did you get on for?” 

“It is very important!” cried Greg. 

“ More important than ’tis that we should 
be on time, I suppose,” said the conductor 
with a sneer. 

The next station was five miles away. 

“‘ How soon does the next train godown ?” 
askea Greg of the station agent, as he 
sprang off the train. 

“ Fifty-five minutes,” said the man. 

Almost an hour! The bargain would be 
made before he could get back. Mr. Rey- 
nolds would not hesitate, being in need of 
money to pay his note —even by this time 
he had lost perhaps a fortune by his treach- 
ery, thought Greg. 

But there was a forlorn hope. He hur- 
ried to the telegraph office, and sent this 
telegram to Mr. Reynolds: — 

“ Oil struck at Sugar Creek.” 

If he only received that in time. But the 
chances were that he would not. And the 
chances were that nobody would have told 
him in time; everybody knew that he was 
absorbed in other matters, and cared very 
little about oil. 

That fifty-five minutes seemed like a lon 
nightmare. Greg wondered how it coul 
ever have made him unhappy to have to 
black boots, or have his ears boxed by the 
the cook. What was that compared to feel- 
ing himself a mean scamp? 

Then the train came and he got on board. 
It crawled, but it did at length crawl into 
Cosmopolia station. 

On his way to the office, running as if for 
life, Greg met the shipping clerk. 

“ Did he get a telegram about oil?” 
gasped. 

“Some fool sent one from K——. I put 
it in the waste basket. What does Rey- 
nolds care about oil?” said the clerk. 

“Who is with him now?” asked Greg, 
with the calmness of despair. 

“ Two flashy looking fellows, been waiting 
all the afternoon.” 

Greg rushed on He burst into the office. 
Mr. Reynolds and the two oil men were 
talking earnestly. 
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“Don't sell it! There’s oil there! 
Philip Schaff has struck oil!” gasped Greg, 
and dropped into a chair, white and breath- 
1ess. 

One of the men turned upon him, almost 
beside himself with anger. 

“So you thought you could get more by 
sticking by your master, did you?” he 
said. 

“Get more? What do you mean by 
that?” asked Mr. Reynolds. 

“Oh, it’s only a little joke,” said the 
other man. “My friend thought it would 
be convenient if your boy should forget to 
tell you about the oil. All is fair in these 
things, you know,” with a laugh and a swag- 
ger, ‘‘and he offered him .a little present. 
But it seems he is n’t to be depended upon, 
anyway.” 

“T could n’t stand it! And oh, I’m so 
thankfui that I got here in time!” 

“You ’d better be, Greg, you ’d better 
be,” said Mr. Reynolds, and laughed. 

Greg thought it was anything but a laugh- 
ing matter. 

“Well, my friends,” said Mr. Reynolds, 
turning to the men, “I should have sold 
you the land because you offered me what I 
thought was a good price for it, but, as I 
was about to tell you when we were inter- 
rupted, it is n’t my land. | have control of 
it as guardian for— Gregory Kezar, whose 
uncle, who used to be foreman in the mills, 
left it to him. Of course he has nothing to 
say about the disposal of it, as he is n’t of 
age, but, as the matter stands, I won’t sell 
b without his consent, and I ’ll refer you to 

im. 


And Mr. Reynolds rubbed his hands, and 
laughed again. 

The men took themselves off without 
standing upon the order of their going. 

“T shan’t go to O—— tonight, Greg. 
This new business is too important to be 
lett. It may turn out that there is n’t a 
thimbleful of oil in all Sugar Hill, but it al- 
so may turn out that you ’ll be able to buy 
out the Iron Company in a week from this 
time.” 

It did turn out that the little pasture that 
was Greg’s inheritance was hiding a great 
— under its rocks, and Greg was 
rich. 

He did n’t speculate as he thought he 
should. He was wise enough to remain 
Mr. Reynolds’s clerk until he knew thorough- 
ly how to manage his own affairs. 

He even took the baby out in her car- 
riage sometimes, but he bought her a won- 
derful, patent rubber rattle, which had so 
good an effect upon her disposition that she 
no longer wanted to pull anybody’s hair. 

And he took no revenge upon the cook 
except to buy her a very handsome pair of 
earrings, which he hoped would serve as a 
gentle reminder. 

It was a very trying ordeal to be lifted so 
suddenly from poverty to wealth, and if 
Greg was n't spoiled, and if he was n’t too 
proud when people said as they did from 
the outset of his business career, that his 
word was as good as’ his bond, and that he 
was incapable of anything dishonorable, it 
may have been because he never forgot just 
how it felt to be a mean scamp. 


BEN’S BABY. 
AN EPISODE OF FLUSH DECK. 


BY H. S. KELLER. 


a YEAR ’go thar wa’ n’t a female 
creetur in the Deck ’ceptin’ Ben’s 
babby. An’ she, why bless hur heart! 
that leetle mite o’ a babby rulled the camp 
from the word go. All the pilgrims war 
down on thar marrer bones ’fore hur, ’cause 
she war sich a newness, sich a fresh ’riginal 
item o’ the plase. Three year old, an’ the 
purtiest speciment o’ gen’wine goldin human 
shape that mortal eyes ever fell ’pon. 
* Har she is, growin’ up in the mountains 
0’ old Ar’zony free as a hawk, sweet as a 
posy an’ boun’ to smash men’s hearts when 
she ’gins to know her power. 


“ T ha’n’t had much ’sperunce in this love 
bizness myself; but I ’ve b’en ’mong gold 
camps too long to shut my eyes to the re- 
sults o’ love. You mought think it a pretty 
quar place fur love bizness to hold sway. 
1 know o’ many a poor feller comin har an’ 
settlin’ down to gen’wine hard-pan work, jist 
to kill out the pesky passhun that war eatin’ 
his heart’s core up. I’ve ketched many a 
sweet an’ purty name frum pale lips, as the 
life-blood oozed frum an ugly wound. An’ 
I’ve seen that look come into glazed eyes 
that told they war gazin’ on sum face ’way 
out in the East. I ’ve seen the poor fellers 
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tryin’ to drown out that scorchin’ flame in 
thar buzzoms; but ’t wa’n’t no use. It war 
thar to stay. 

“] hope you ll pardon an’ old gold grub- 
ber fur digressin’; but you see, I’m ‘lone 
so much prospectin’ an’ locatin’ new claims, 
that I give my mind up more ’n I should to 
sich things. But I started out to tell you 
*bout Ben’s babby, bless hur heart! She 
was the Queen o’ Flush Deck frum the 
start. Hur comin’ to the Deck war so 
strange and sad, that I don’t mine givin’ you 
a few p’ints. 

“Ole Ben war out on a prospectin’ tour a 
year ’go this summer long the upper part 0’ 
the valley. He struck an’ ole em’grant trail, 
an’ out o’ cur’osity follered it back fur a few 
miles. Then, he came ’cross a delapidated 
Canestoga, one o’ them rude tented wagons 
so common to em’grant trails. Ben was 
sort o’ cur’us to see what was inside o’ the 
ole Canestoga. When he got nigh, he seen 
that the canvas top was riddled wi’ arrers. 
He knowed by that, that the pesky redskins 
had b’en puttin’ in sumo’ thar foul work. 
Next, his eyes fell upon two dead horses 
an’ three men, all dead, lying thar in the 

rass wi’ arrers stickin’ in thar stiff bloody 
orms. 

“ He lifted the slashed flap of the Canes- 
toga an’ peered in. He seen a purty little 
babby cuddled up ’gin a dead woman ; one 
o’ the pesky arrers had cut off a golden lock 
o’ ha’r and druv it into the poor woman’s 
neck. 

“The babby was lifted out o’ the wagon, 
an’ the dead woman was buried by ole 
Ben; the murdererd men was iaid to rest 
too. 

“ Ben brought the babby har, an’ har 
she’s b’en ever since. No one has tarned 
up yet to cl’'ar ‘way the mystery o’ the 
Canestoga an’ the leetle waif Ben found. 
Strange? Yes, it is strange; but we run 
*gin so many strange things out ’n these 
parts that we don’t pertend to unravel ’em 
*less they ’re poked right under oar noses. 

* Ben war poor when he run ’cross the 


leetle creetur. 
in these parts. 
come *bout? 

waif, stranger. 

“In the early part o’ last spring, Ben 
came rushin’ down to the diggins wi’ his 
eyes almost stickin’ out 0’ his head.” 

“*She ’s gone! gone, men! The pride o’ 
Flush Deck has disappeared ; seem’s if the 
’arth had opened an’ swallered her up!’ an’ 
the fust tears J ’d ever seen the iron ole 
feller shed gushed down his weather-beaten 
cheeks. 

“It seems she ’d strolled ’way frum the 
cabin artur he ’d gone to his claim. When 
he come back, the leetle creetur wa’n’t no- 
whar to be seen. He s’arched high an’ low 
fur hur, but she could n’t be found. 

“Stranger, every pick, shovel and cradle 
war dropt, an’ the s‘arch for Ben’s babby 
commenced. 

“ All day long we ransacked them moun- 
tains from top to bottom. She was sich a 
mite o’ a toddler that we knowed hur leetle 
legs could n’t have carried hur very far. 

“Jist as the sun was goin’ down, we 
found hur. Thar she lay fast asleep in the 
bushes wi’ hur chubby arms full o’ purty 
posies. Clingin’ to the dirt and roots o’ 
them posies war yaller nuggets o’ the purest 
gold a man ever seen! 

“It was a live bonanza to Ben, fur it war 
on his claim. Pilgrims in these parts have 
got hard names. You ’ve read how blood’s 
b’en shed an’ murderin’ done fur gold? 
But, that claim war sacred, ’cause the leetle 
one made the grand discov’ry. 

“ She ’d pulled up them purty posies by 
the roots. An’ she’d made the biggest find 
ever known in Flush Deck. 

“ Ben’s workin’ it now, an’ he’s takin’ out 
more pay-dirt than any five men in the 
Deck. Jealous? No, we ha’n’t jealous, fur 
we know it’s all fur Ben’s babby,— the 
leetle waif o’ the old Canestoga. I reckon 
when she grows up she ‘ll make a stir 
sum day in the East wi’ hur wealth an’ 
beauty.” 


Now, he’s the richest man 
How did the sudden change 
All through the Canestoga 


BEYOND THE RANGE. 


BY GEO. R. PARRISH. 


S gray-haired editor of the Rocky 
Mountain Weekly Bugle was very 
busy that hot summer morning. So like- 
wise were the two compositors, sitting at 
their high cases over by the dingy window, 
where the sunlight had such hard work to 
look in. Only the small office boy was idly 
sleeping upon a pile of blank paper, in the 


darkest corner of the room, where even the 
redness of his hair was neutralized. The 
town was sleeping in the sun without, and 
the office was very still within; nothing 
breaking the monotonous quiet save the 
regular clicking of the type falling rapidly 
into place, and the heavy breathing of the 
sleeping boy. 
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Now and then the editor would halt in | 
his swift writing long enough to aim a 
vicious blow at some fly carrying on mining 
operations more vigorously than usual, but | 
these interruptions were but slight and 
could scarcely be said to interfere with the 
rapid manner in which he was preparing a 
column of personals, worded in the rough | 
wit of the West. 

The office and publication room of the | 
Weekly Bugle was not large. Neither was 
it distinguished for arrangement or cleanli- 
ness. 

The two type cases were huddled up to- 
gether on either side of the only window. 
A large table, next to the great hand-press, 
was groaning beneath its weight of ex- 
changes, and over the littered desk of the 
editor —as the only ornament to the low, 
dark room — was hung a gorgeous represen- 
tation of “Sunset in the Arctic Seas.” 
When I first remember seeing it, this was 
considered a very fine work of art, but at 
the time of which I write, some disturbance 
of the elements had knocked the glorious 
luminary of day, clear across the ice-clad 
waters, until it had found serene repose in 
the well stocked waste-basket. 

.The job work to be done in mountain | 
newspaper offices iu those early days was 
not extensive, the circulation of the paper 


who might have seen seventeen years, came 
quickly forward into the stronger light. He 


_ was aremarkably good looking young fellow, 


now he had removed his wide-brimmed hat, 
a bright, intelligent face, a slender figure, 
with such clear blue eyes smiling out from 
under his short-cut, curling hair; such a 
boy, indeed, as you and I have sometimes 


| met upon the street, and have longed to 


speak with as we passed. The boy of our 
story, however, was distinguished more by 
his evident bashfulness and present embar- 
rassment, especially so, as he stood under 
the searching eyes of the office demon, who, 
in order to overhear the approaching con- 
versation, had suddenly discovered the 
necessity of cleaning the editor’s cuspa- 
dore. 

“ Please, sir, I called to see if you would 
not employ me as reporter?” 

The question was breathed forth so very 
low, that the editor barely caught the words, 
and the small hands toyed with the hat 
band nervously. 

“We wish some one to act as local edi- 
tor and look over our exchanges,” Mark 
Hopkins answered, looking into the bright 
young face in some surprise. “ What expe- 
slence have you had in newspaper work, my 
boy?’ 

But very little, sir, I am afraid, ——a few 


was limited to the few miners and prospec- | months of reporting in a small country vil- 
tors in the direct neighborhood, and conse- | lage, to a neighboring paper, and some 


quently the Bxyle’s editor and proprietor | scattered articles in eastern publications, is: 


was hardly waxing wealthy fast enough to | 
cause any feelings of jealousy to spring up 
in the breasts of the other inhabitants of 
Golden City. 

In the various newspaper directories I 
think you will find— or would have found— 
after the Weekly Bugle’s name, a single 
mysterious ‘* K,” yet still, the prospectus of 


all.” 
The old editor smiled, not unkindly. 


“T fear that is a the right school for~ 
iged to require,” he- 
“] hardly think you could fill the 


what we would be ob 
said. 
place.” 
“Oh, please, sir, won’t you let me try; I 
believe I can do the work if you will 


that year had referred to it, as the greatest | only let me try, and—and I need it so 
and grandest newspaper enterprise ever | much.” 
undertaken west of the Great Range. The soft voice had a quiver of tears in it,. 
The column of personals were at length | and the blue eyes, bent ion to the editor’s. 
completed, and the writer stopped and com- | pleasant face so pleadingly, were wet. 
templated his work with a smile of satisfac-| The devil looked up from his work in 
tion, and then, after a few dots here and | surprise, and muttered something to the 
there, along the manuscript, in correction of | cuspadore about milk-sop, but his chief 
minor errors, was about laying aside his | looked at the slender form and wet eyes 
pen when the sleeping devil uttered a heart- | very differently. 
rending groan, rolled off his perch with a! If Mark Hopkins had one weakness in all 
loud thump upon the floor, and then sat up, | his strong nature, it was that of generosity. 
rubbing his half-opened eyes in astonish- | He could never refuse his aid to those ask- 
ment. Before the editor could fully recover ! ing it, who were willing and anxious to help 
from his first surprise at this phenomenon, | themselves. As an editor, surrounded by a 
the front door swung creaking open, and a | wild and new civilization, he was absolutely 
boy entered, with evident hesitation. | fearless, never consulting his own happi- 
“| wish to see the editor, if he is in?” ness, but striking blows for whatever he 
he half asked of the compositor, who, considered as the right. A single man, 
chanced to be nearest him. | who had himself passed through much of 


“ | am the editor,” came from the littered | the hardships of life, unaided and alone, he 
desk. “What can I do for you, my boy?” | never lost his love for the young, never 
When thus kindly addressed, the visitor, | hesitated when it was in his power to make 


an 


~ 
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their life more pleasant than his own had 
ever been. 

He was in‘erested now in both the face 
and manner of the lad before him; a burst 
of sympathy came into the great heart, and 

rompted the answer which his head re- 
used. 

“Well, well, we ’Il see. Don’t cry, | 
boy, | “ll put you at work, but only on trial, 
remember.” 

“QO sir, I thank you.” What happiness 
had crept into the boy’s voice. There was 
a moment’s pause, the white fingers toving 
still with the hat band, nervously; then he 
asked, “ Please, sir, may I not begin without 
delay?” 

Pleased at the evident desire for immedi- 
ate employment, yet without a word, the old 
editor turned to examine the papers upon 
one of the files beside his desk, while the 
lad’s eyes followed his deliberate motions 
with great anxiety. 

“Do you know where the Sea-Bird mine 
is?” was finally asked. 

“Yes, sir, the second claim beyond the 
tunnel.” 

“Very well, my lad, you may go there, 
and write it up, — the whole property of the 
company remember. We are short of mat- 
ter this week, so. give them at least a col- 
umn.” 

“Yes, sir, I will go at once.” 

The boy turned quickly, as if in a hu 
to commence his new labors, perhaps equal- 
ly anxious to escape the searching eyes of 
the devil, who, forgetting his cstensible 
work, now Sat, rag in hand, upon the floor. 

“ By the way,” the editor called after him, 
as the door swung open, “ what did you 
give as your name?” 

“ Jul—ius Platt.” 

If there was any hesitancy in the reply, 
it passed unnoticed. 

“ Platt — Platt, not any relation to Poker 
Platt, I should hope?” with some curi- 
osity. 

“Slightly connected, sir. 
with him.” 

And, as if to escape further questioning, 

‘the boy passed quickly out, and the low hall- 
way was too dark for the flush which sprang 
over his face to be noticed. 

“The connection, judging from appear- 
ances, must be slight indeed,” mused the 
oid man, as he turned back to his inter- 
rupted work once more. 

Probably he hoped so, as well, for old 
Poker Platt had developed into one of the 
celebrities of Golden City, but not a celebri- 
ty which the inhabitants were at all proud 
of exhibiting to strangers, as a product of 
the place. One of the first comers into the 
narrow valley, among the foot-hi!ls, he rap- 
idly sank what money he had in the mines, 
and soon drifted into prospecting for others 


I am stopping 


on a grub-stake. Saloon-keeping was the 
next step in the downward scale, and gam- 
bling rapidly followed, until finally he sank 
to the social status of loafer and vagabond. 
How he managed to live now that his fin- 
gers had lost their cunning, the good people 
of Golden City never knew, and though 
they may at times have entertained grave 
suspicions, yet they never made it. their 
business to enquire into it at all closely. 

For the past few months, at least, he had 
given them no cause for compiaint, as he 
had been lying disabled in his little cabin 
nigh up in the gulch. 

“Cut with an axe,” he said, but Sam 
Blood, who attended him, as the nearest 
approach to a physician in camp — he being 
once a janitor in a medical school,— said 
that he considered it a gun-shot wound. 
But so long as he must keep quiet the peo- 
ple cared not to enquire closely into the 
cause. And so the old gambler was left to 
end his miserable life as best he could—alone. 
If he had in the far East relatives or friends 
they were unknown, and his lips had never 
opened to their names, and now as his life 
had been passed in the darkness, so was it 
lett to flicker out without a dawn. 

At his desk Mark Hopkins toiled on, and 
the morning passed slowly away into the 
sultry airof noon. It was hot, stifling hot, in 
that long, low room, in spite of the light 
mountain atmosphere, and the picture of 
Arctic seas. The editor was overworked, 
the compositors clamored for copy, and sev- 
eral intelligent citizens dropped in without 
previous invitation, and proceeded to make 
themselves at home. and relieve their over- 
burdened minds, and amid all these diver- 
sions the long morning passed quickly. In 
the multitude of other affairs the new re- 
porter had been entirely forgotten —as the 
editor no doubt would have expressed it, the 
boy had been crowded out to make room 
for more interesting matter — and the chief 
was just drawing on his well-worn coat pre- 
paratorvy to going for his noonday lunch, 
when the door opened, and, flushed by his 
long tramp in the hot sun, the lad entered. 
As he only expressed a desire to complete 
his work he was assigned a table where 
he might write, and then left alone, deeply 
busied with his report. 

I have not the space, though I confess I 
have the inclination, to dwell at length upon 
the days that followed. 

There was something about the clean, 
neat manuscript presented to the editor on 
his return that pleased his professiona) eye, 
and there was something pleading in the 
boy’s anxious face as he stood silently 
by during the reading that touched the 
old man’s heart, and as a result he was 
retained. 

Retained to run here and there, over the 
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hills during the dry, hot summer days, to 
write through the long nights in the little 
cabin high up the gulch, with an old man 
feeble and childish sleeping heavily beside 
him, to do odd jobs, and skin the exchanges, 
in the little office, exposed to all the tricks 
and worry of the mischievous urchin, who 
made his first visit so unpleasant, retained 
for this, and doing it all quietly, without a 
murmer or a word of complaint. 

The rosy face grew paler and more care- 
worn as the months slipped by, and the 
chief noticed it, and tried in vain to lighten 
the work the young shoulders bore so 
uncomplainingly. But the lad’s ambition, 
and the face of pain ever waiting for him in 
the little cabin where Poker Platt drew out 
the lingering breath of his weary life, urged 
him on to work under which many a man 
would have fallen. The paper exhibited 
the marks of his care and interest, and 
every now and then contained an article of 
singular force and beauty from his pen. 

Once, for a week, he was kept close at 
home by sickness, and then did the chief 
learn all his value to him, and when, at 
lenzth, still jaded and weak from his severe 
illness, the boy came hack, the welcome 
caused the tears to well up in the blue eyes, 
and the old man’s voice to falter. 

So the months, with their changes and 
their labors, passed on, and each week the 
Bugle greeted its little world with well filled 
columns, and marks of loving toil. 


I have already written that if Mark Hop- 


kins had one failing it was generosity to the 
oung. If he had another —considering 
is situation —it was the fearless mainte- 
nance of his own private opinion, despite 
the popular feeling of the community where- 
in he lived. 

During the autumn following the intro- 
duction of the new reporter to the columns 
of the Bugie, the inhabitants of Golden City 

‘experienced a change of heart. This 
change did not originate in the frenzy of a 
religious camp-meeting, nor did it evaporate 
its usefulness in prayers and sacred songs, 
but that the conversion was deep was evi- 
denced by the suddea uprising of the vigi- 
lautes. 

Every morning brought its tale of rude 
justice meted out, and its body swinging in 
the wind, until Judge Lynch had grown in- 
to a fiend himselt, and the neighboring 
camps held up their hands in pretended 
horror at the extremes to which the ven- 
geance had been carried. 

Mark Hopkins hesitated not to denounce 
it, and his ready pen lashed the leaders as 
the whip of the huntsman would his dogs. 
He dared to call it murder, and the murmurs 
and threats wafted to his ears unly brought 
from him a more stinging reply. In sucn a 


state of society as surrounded Golden City, 


the end could not be long doubtful, and at 
length it came, 

One pleasant afternoon, a committee with 
Sandy McNeil at their head filed up the 
dark stairs and invaded the office. They 
found the man they sought bending over his 
desk, his young reporter beside him correct- 
ing proof, 

The lad’s lips grew very white, as, stert- 
led by the footsteps, he looked up and saw 
who entered. There was no difficulty in 
guessing their mission, but he never stirred 
from the side of his chief. 

With a slight hardening in his cool, gray 
eyes the old editor looked up calmiy. 

“ Well, gentleman, what is it you wish of 
me today ?” 

“Ye ben lyin’ about us,” ejaculated Mc 
Neil, who seemed to be pushed ahead as 
the spokesman, “an’ the boys sent us here 
ter make ye chaw ver words; so cum now, 
be liveiy, er we ’Il throw your old office into 
the street, ain’t that it, bovs?” 

A howl of approval testified to the feelings 
of his supporters, 

“Gentlemen,” the old man arose slowly 
from his chair, and stood calmly facing 
them, “I have been in your midst working for 
the interests of your young town ever since it 
started. During all that time I have en- 
deavored to conduct myself as a good citi- 
zen and an honest man. In my paper I 
have only said what I believe to be right and 
true. I shall not retract it because of your 
force. This small office is al! I have in the 
world, it represents the hard labor of forty 
years. Do you expect me to stand quietly 

y and see it cestroyed?” 

“ Shut up all that gammon, old man. don’t 
threaten us. Will ye take back the lies?” 
It was a voice off in the crowd. 

“You talk where I cannot see you,” he 
said, “like cowards, not brave men. I have 
no lies to retract. I said when you hung 
Andy Burch up in that ravine you were 
murderers, and I repeat it again to you 
now.” 

As these last brave words rang out clear 
and distinct in the little room, the crowd of 
men surged forward. The fierce look of 
animal hate was on every evil countenance, 
an oath upon every tongue. 

McNeil, in advance, leaned over and 
grasped the heavy bottle of ink on the table. 

wie ye, that settles it!” burst from 
his lips. 

Drop it!” 

The words fell in a shrill, almost feminine 
voice, as the slender form of the boy sprang 
before the table, ard the advancing ruffian 
started back as he looked into the cold, pol- 
ished tubes of the chief's revolver, held in 
that nervous, shakiny hand. 

“ You cowards, ten of youon one old man, 
you dare not” —— 
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A bare arm flung up, back by the door, 
something cutting the dark air; the revolver 
exploded, burying its leaden messenger in a 
beam overhead, and when the blue smoke 
rolled away the room was almost deserted, 
and the old editor bent low over the white 
face of the boy where he lay on the dirty 
floor. 

“OQ God! They have killed him, and for 
me,” his broken voice kept saying. 

“It is better so, sir,” the white lips mur- 
mured, as if gasping for their breath. “Send 
—send for Po—ker Platt, send —quick— 
for I am dy—ing.” 

It was no time for tears or words. The 
little devil was called forth from behind the 
press where he had hidden himself, and dis- 
patched for the ex-gambler. 

“ Get a wagon and bring him if he cannot 
walk,” were his hasty orders, and then the 
old editor came back to the side of the boy. 

The heavy bar of iron that had felled him 
lay close by the table, and without knowing 
es the old man took it up, looked at it 
through his tears, and then flung it down 
into the street. 

The boy was talking now to himself. 

“What will he do now—oh, my poor 
father, poor father — it will kill him — oh, it 
will, it will — dear, dear old father!” 

And the editor’s tears fell upon the white, 
drawn face over which the damp of death 
was Stealing. 

“Oh, if I could have lived — just to help 
‘ou — poor, sick father —how you will suf- 
er now — it is hard, hard, hard!” 

And the silent watcher looked anxiously 
down the street for his messenger, the great 
tears running down his furrowed cheeks in- 
to his white beard. 

“My brave boy, O God, it is not right! 
To die so young for me,” he kept repeat- 
ing. 

At last, after what seemed hours of delay, 
the messenger returned. Just as the long 
shadows of evening were stealing in through 
the one dingy window, and falling over the 


dying boy, the gambler, in the arms of two 
strong men, was borne up the dark stairs to 
his side. 

“Julia,” his lips, with scarcely more color 
in them than the ones he addressed, managed 
to say, “don’t you know me, darling?” 

The heavy lids opened slowly, and the 
blue eyes lightened up with recognition. 

“ Fatner, I am — so sor—ry for you.” 

“ Not me, not me, O God, not me!” The 
old weak voice trembled, and the tears 
choked him. * But, little girl, you are so 
young —I cannot, O my God, I cannot let 
you go!” 

“Father, kiss me —I believe I am dy- 
ing.” 

They scarcely could hear the faint words 
bending over her. 

“ Quick please,” and the old mar pressed 
his withered lips to hers. 

“Oh, no, no, no! You must not, you 
cannot die so — Julia — Julia!” 

The girl smiled up at him once, her lips 
formed into goodby, and the fair young life 
passed away from earth forever. 

The old gambler started up, his pain gone, 
his wound forgotten. 

“ She is dead, dead!” he cried, “and you 
have killed her! My little girl who worked 
so hard to keep my miserable life! I loved 
her, loved her I say! She was all I had — 
and now you ’ve killed her. May the curses 
of God” —— 

And gasping painfully for the breath that 
failed him, the old man fell forward into the 
editor’s arms. 

They sleep together now, over beyond the 
Range — father and child. Sleep where the 
early sunlight falls in golden tears over their 
graves, and the bending mountain cedars 
sing their requiem. 

Pass not hasty judgment on her hidden 
sex, remember only the brave, true heart, 
and the weeks of patient toil for the sick 
and dying father. Surely the rest may well 
be blotted out. 


LONG HOOSIER. 


BY MISS C. A. PICKETT. 


HAT ’S the feiler a trampin’ over this 
way frum the mines —that tall, slim 

un. Yes, the world’s give him some ruther 
hard licks. Better’n eight year since he kem 
west. Been home two or three times bat 
he don’t stay nowheres long. He’s got to 


be a mighty restless chap; he used to be 
steady. 

Matter with him? Disapp’intment — dis- 
app’intment in love. I did think it was go- 
in’ to knock him off his pins. 

He ’s one of these fellers that ’s in fur 
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learnin’, The ole man’s a rich ole chap, but 
he’s a tough un; got about as much feelin’ 
fur a baby as fur a he-bear. 

This here Long Hoosier, he kem West hun- 
tin’ fur health if he could findit. He tramped 
round, campin’ out a good deal, till he got 
better, then he went down to the Springs 
and took to goin’ to the College. 

The ole man, be would n’t keep him in 
close hardly, but Long Hoosier ’d set his 
heart on havin’ book larnin’, an’ he ust to 
do chores in summer time fur some of the 
rich folks up to the Springs; mowed grass 
an’ one thing and another. When he gota 
chance he’d play guide fur tourists frum 
the East. He ’s a mighty pleasant, big- 
hearted chap, an’ the school chaps liked him 
— learned fast. Church fellers took a fan- 
cy to him, too, an’ bimeby he was app’inted 
to keep the library for Sunday School. 
They ’d send him out to talk to some of the 
boys pretty often, for he can talk, Long 
Hoosier can; beat any of us at thet. 

Well, he saw some Yankee lady up there; 
she was teachin’ school an’ boarded with 
the preacher. Bimeby the ole man kem out 
West, an’ folks got to find out he wa’ n’t 

or. 

After this the Yankee girl was smil- 
in’ to Long Hoosier, an’ the preacher ’d in- 
vite him to his house. He ’d worked his 
way along amazin’ well, when he los’ his 
balance an’ went under—thet girl won the 


game. She promised to have him, an’ he: 


took the money he’d worked hard fur an’ 
saved, and bought a lot in the Springs, 
an’ built a house on ’t fur hisself an’ the 
girl. 

” He opened out a office fur sellin’ trinkets 
an’ stuffed animals to travelers. 

Well, the house was built, ye see, an’ the 
property paid fur, but somehow Long Hoo- 
sier did n’t get married, an’ thet girl went 
up to Denver. He’d go up now an’ then 
an’ stay a day or two. I seed him twist or 
three times when he got back to the Springs, 
’*n mistrusted somethin’ was wrong in the 
camp. He did n’t look much like a chap 
with a chance of gittin’ a stylish wife. 
Some uv the boys thought he was prospect- 
in’ too late — he ’d better of done thet afore 
he took a claim. 

One week he went to Denver ’u stayed 
there jes’ two days. I was down to the 
Springs when he got back an’ I knowed 
right away thet his mine wa’ n’t pannin out 
well. He was mighty still an’ white 


lookin’, an’ his eyes did n’t seem to see 
nobody. 

“ Hullo, ole man, how’s times?” I says 
to him, 

He did n’t say nothin’ but, “Good eve- 
nin’, Jim.” 

“ Been a workin’ pretty hard,” says I. 

“Yes,” says he. “ Think I ’ll git out of 
town awhile.” 

“ Thet ’s a fine idee ole man,” I says to 
him; “you ’ve been stayin’ in the office too 
close.” 

I seed he did n’t want to talk, an’ I was 
moral certain thet his lead of gold had dis- 
appeared clean from sight. We found out 
sence that he wa’ n’t out of his room for 
two or three days after that. 

Well, one day we was workin’ away yan- 
der on the slope. Wed struck a rich vein, 
an’ the boys was excited an’ talkin’ loud, 
when pretty soon Jack he turns round an’ 
looks up the guich. He walked up thet way 
a piece and kem back and saysto me: “By 
the good pard, if there a’n’t a ghost or a 
corpse of one a-comin’ down the gulch, 
I’m blowed.” 

* Well,” says I; “we'll give him a re- 
spectable welcome.” 

And with that I ups and starts off with a 
six-shooter an’ Jack followed. That ghost 
was Long Hoosier. Looked like he ’d been 
dead an’ buried. One of the boys asked 
Jack if the coffin had come along too. 

Long Hoosier said he had n’t been very 
well, had a kind of slow fever; he was goin’ 
to dig he said. Sure enough he went wa 
over to that slim peak, stickin’ up throug 
the clouds, an’ took a claim. He didn’t 
give the weeds no time to grow. It looked 
as if they would grow on his grave; how he 
stayed alive ’s more ’n I can tell, but he 
kep’ diggin’ away. 

He a’n’t the same no more though, Long 
Hoosier a’n’t. He don’t have much to say 
to nobody, though thet claim has panned 
out a heap of shining stuff, an’ he ’s quit 
diggin’. He a’n’t contented long in one 
place, an’ keeps a travelin’ round ali the 
time; but he’s mighty big-hearted. 

The girl? Bimeby, the story outed; she 
found out the ole man wa’ n’t goin’ to give 
Long Hoosier a mine of money, an’ she took 
up with a tenderfoot in Denver. The thing 
that hurt him worst was, that she cared for 
the money ’stead of him. Hullo, Bill, want 
a lift there? Good-day, stranger: I ’m al- 
ways in Devil’s Gulch. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. William H. Thomes, author of that popular 
book, “On Land and Sea,” has received a verv 
complimentary letter from a lady of high social 
rank in Santa Barbara, Cal., whom the author 
used to carry in his arms through the surf, to 
the boat, in 1843. In his book Mr. Thomes 
speaks of the lady as the handsomest woman he 
ever saw, and while she feels pleased at the com- 
pliment, yet modestly thinks it unjust and be- 
yond her merits. At the same time she and her 
husband invite the author to make their house 
his home when he visits Santa Barbara next 
May, showing that the lady is not offended at the 
praise she receives. — Boston Sunday Globe. 


BALLou’s MoNTHLY.— The January number 
of this popular periodical is full of promise for 
the year. The opening paper is an illustrated 
description of iocalities along the Kennebec 
River, by F. W. S. Blanchard, and there are 
half a dozen stories by popular authors, with 
poems, and the usual departments. The leading 
feature of the number, and of the current vol- 
ume, is Mr. Thomes’s new serial, “ Lewey and I; 
or, Sailor Boys’ Wanderings.” It is a continua- 
tion of “On Land and Sea,” which was finished 
in the December number, and, like that story, is 
based on facts, the two principal characters be- 
ing the author himself and his companion on 


shipboard, the French boy Lewey. The scene is 
laid in California in the vears 1846 and 1847, 
during the time of the war between the United 
States and Mexico, Strange and romantic as 
are some of the incidents of these stories, there 
is nothing in them more so than an incident 
which occurred in the every-day, routine life of 
the author a month or two ago. This was a 
dinner given by Mr. Thomes at his residence, 20 
Concord Square, the party consisting of himself, 
Hon. H. F. Teschemacher, for several years 
mayor of San Francisco, and supercargo of the 
“ Admittance” during the voyage when Mr. 
Thomes was a boy on board; Captain Peter 
Peterson, of South Boston, master of the “ Ad- 
mittance,” Mr. John F. Houper, son-in-law of Mr. 
Thomes, and nephew of the owner of the vessel, 
and the writer of these lines. The meeting was 
one of peculiar enjoyment to the three shipmates, 
who had last met together in the harbor of San 
Diego, thirty-eight years ago, in 1846. Both 
captain and supercargo testified to the correct- 
ness of Mr. Thomes’s descriptions of people and 
events in his “On Land and Sea,” and the con- 
versation of the three was rich in reminiscences 
of the old days on the Pacific coast before Cali- 
fornia became part and parcel of the United 
States. — Boston Evening Transcript. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Oma.—It depends on circumstances over 
which we have no control. Will let you know 
when the proper time arrives. We want to go 
as much as you do, but certain considerations 
may prevent us fromdoing so. Two months from 
date we shall give you an answer. 


C. H. C.—The name is pronounced just as 
it is spelled, and is not Thomas. There were 
seven books published by the author before 
“The Belle of Australia” and “On Land and 
Sea” appeared. You can read the names in 
either of the last volumes. We can send you all 
the author wrote at the rate of $1.25 per vol- 
ume, postpaid. There were quite a number, of 
changes made in the book form, and for the 
better. 


H. S.— Write to Washington to the secretary 
of the navy for information. We can’t spare 


the time to hunt up facts. It is asking a little 
too much of us to do your work, 


K.—Farms are sold in Massachusetts as 
cheap at the present time as they were thirty 
years ago. You can live happier and pleasanter 
here than in the Western States, and not work 
as hard. You have all the comforts of a home 
here, and none of the fever and ague of the new 
territories. Better think the matter over before 
you leave us. 


G.—If you send MS to us which we do not 
desire you should not be surprised if we do not 
respond to your demands for a prompt examina- 
tion. 


A LitTLe Boy.— A ton of pure gold is sup- 
posed to be worth about $692,799.21, and a 
square mile contains 640 acres. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Sour FOR DINNER.—WNo doubt, in many 
families, the prejudice against soup has arisen 
from the fact that it is usually prepared and 
served in large quantities, instead of, as at the 
tablee of the rich, in small portions, though 
many kinds would furnish in themselves a sub- 
stantial meal for a growing child. At any rate, 
the advantages of beginning dinner with soup are 
manifest in the saving of the meat bills, and 
economy practised in utilizing scraps of all kinds 
fur the making of the soups, and the‘comfortable 
sensation experienced after a little has been tak- 
en; for let any person who feels, as the saying 
goes, “ too hungry to eat,” swallow a few spocn- 
fuls of soup, and the feeling of exhaustion will 
quickly pass away. Indeed, a well known author- 
ity has said that nothing tends more to restore 
the tone of the stomach and make easy digestion 
than a little soup. 


Fruit CakE.—Two cups of molasses, two 
cups of brown sugar, two cups of butter, one cup 
of milk, five cups of flour, five eggs, one 
pound of raisins, one pound of currants, one- 
half pound of citron, one teaspoonful of ginger, 
and one teaspoonful of nutmeg, one and a half 
teaspoonfuls of allspice and one and a half of 
cloves. 


CHEESE SANDWICHES. — Take one hard- 
boiled egg, one-quarter pound of cheese grated, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
pepper, half a teaspoonful of mustard, half a tea- 
spoonful of sugar, one tablespoonful of melted 
butter, and one tablespoonful of vinegar or cold 
water. Take the yolk of the egg and put it into 
asmall bowl, and crumble it down, put it into 
the butter, and mix it smooth with a spoon, then 
add the salt, pepper, sugar, mustard and the 
cheese, mixing each well. Then put in the 
tablespoonful of vinegar, which will make it the 
proper thickness. If vinegar is not relished then 
use cold water instead. Spread this between 
two biscuits or pieces of bread. 


Harp GINGERBREAD. — One cup of molasses, 
one cup of sugar, one-half a cup of butter, one- 
half cup of milk, one-half cup of lard, a little salt, 
one egg, a scant teaspoonful ginger, and a heaping 
teaspoonful of saleratus. Mix quite hard. Roll out, 


cut in cards to suit your pan, which should be a 
shallow one. Have your oven hot when you put 
your bread in, but be careful not to burn it. 


CLAM CHOWDER.— Four dozen clams chopped 
fine; peel and slice one duzen raw potatoes; cut 
in slices six large onions, one and a half pounds 
of salt pork cut in small thin slices, one pound of 
crackers. First put the pork into the kettle and 
try out; partly cook the onions in pork fat and 
remove; lay into the kettle alternately the differ- 
ent ingredients as prepared ; season with salt and 
pepper, cover with water, and boil two hours 
and a half. 


PoTATo PUDDING. — Boil and mash potatoes, 
season delicately with salt and butter, and beat 
into a thick batter with two eggs and sufficient 
milk. Put at the bottom of a baking dish some 
slices of cold beef or lamb with salt, pepper and 
a little stock jelly; add a layer of potato, then a 
layer of meat, and put a thick layer of potato on 
top. Bake toa rich brown. 


CRULLERS. — Six well beaten eggs, six table- 
spoonfuls of sweet milk, twelve tablespoonfuls 
each of granulated sugar and melted lard, a pinch 
of salt, and a little grated nutmeg; knead in flour, 
roll thin, cut in shape and fry in hot lard. 


FRIED CHICKEN. — Put butter alone in a deep 
pan; make it hot; then take the separate parts of 
two young, plump and tender chickens, lay them 
in, sprinkle in pepper and salt, cover the pan, 
cook slowly but steadily; when one side is a del- 
icate brown turn the chicken, and sprinkle salt 
and pepper over this side also; if the fat is ab- 
sorbed add enough to keep the chicken from 
burning. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE. — It is a practical science 
of no mean importance that relieves housekeep- 
ing of its drudgerv. This is accomplished in the 
kitchen, the laundry and house-cleaning by the 
use of JAMES PyLr’s PEARL INE, a purely sci- 
entific article, which has in a few years become a 
necessity to many families. We advise our pat- 
rons to try it. Pearline does its work easily and 
quickly, and is harmless to fabric or hands; dzé 
don't tamper with any of its numerous imitators 
they are dangerous. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


How TO PREVENT FIRES. — 1—Always 
buy the best quality of oil. 

2— Never make a sudden motion with 
a lamp, either in lifting it or in setting it 
down. 

3—Never put a lamp on the edge of a 
table or mantel. 

4—Never fill a lamp after dark, even if 
you should have to go without a light. 

5—See that the lamp wicks are always 
clean, and that they work freely in the 
tube. 

6—Never blow a lamp out from the top. 

7—Never take a light toa closet where 
there are clothes. If it is necessary to go 
to the closet place the light at a distance. 

8—Use candles when possible in going 
about the house and in bedrooms. They 
are cheaper and can’t explode, and for 
many purposes are just as good as lamps. 

9—Matches should always be kept in 
stone or earthern jars or in tin. 

to—They should never be left where rats 
or mice can get hold of them. There is 
nothing more to the taste of a rat than 
phosphorous. A bunch of matches is al- 
most certain to be set fire to if a rat gets at 
it. 

11—Have perfectly good safes in every 
place where matches are to be used, and 
never let a match be left on the floor. 

12—Never let a match go out of your 
hand after lighting it until you are sure the 
fire is out, and then it is better to put it in 
a stove or earthern dish. 

13—It is far better to use the safety 
matches which can only be lighted on the 
box which contains them. 

14—Have your furnaces examined care- 
fully in the fall, and at least once during the 
winter by a competent person. All the 
pipes and flues should be carefully looked 
to 


15—lf there are any closets in the house 
near chinineys or flues, which there ought 
not to be, put nothing of a combustible na- 
ture into them. Such closets will soil sil- 
ver and crack crockery and burn bedding. 
They form a bad part of any house that 
contains them. 


16—Never leave any wood near a furnace, 
range or stove to dry. 

17—Have your stove carefully looked to 
frequently to see that there are no holes for 
coal to drop out. 

18—Never put any hot ashes or coals in 
a wooden receptacle. 

19—Be sure there are no curtains or 
shades that can be blown into a gas light. 


zo—Never examine a gas meter after 
dark. 


How CONDENSED MILK Is MADE.— 
When the milk is brought to the factory it 
is carefully strained, placed in cans or pails, 
which are put into a tank of water kept hot 
by steam coils. When hot, it is transferred 
to larger, steam-heated, open vessels, and 
quickly brought to a boil. This prelimina- 
ry heating and boiling has for its objects 
the expulsion of the gases of milk, which 
would cause it to foam in the vacuum pan, 
and also to add to the keeping quality of 
the milk by destroying the mold germs. A 
second straining follows, after which the 
milk is transferred to a vacuum pan, where, 
at a temperature below 190 Fahrenheit, it 
boils and is rapidly concentrated to any de- 
gree desired. The vacuum pan employedis 
a close vessel of copper, egg-shaped, about 
six feet in diameter. It is heated by steam 
coils within and by a steam jacket without, 
closing the lower portion. In one side of 
the dome is a small window through which 
the gas illumines the interior while on the 
opposite side is an eyeglass, through which 
the condition of the contents is observed. 
The pan is also provided with a vacuum 
guage and test sticks. Much ef the milk 
used in the cities is simply concentrated, 
without any addition of sugar. The process 
of concentration is continued in the vacuum 
pan until a gallon of milk has been reduced 
to less than a quart. Milk intending to be 
kept any length of time has an addition of 
pure cane sugar made to it while boiling, 
and is put up in sealed cans. 

This sugared or preserved milk, when 
prepared, will keep for many years. 
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[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. |] 


CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


First collect as many pieces of silk, vel- 
vet, satin and plush, as you can from your 
friends. Then arrange your lining of paper 
cambric the size of your quilt, or blocks, if 
you piece by blocks. It is better to piece 
the whole at once. Now commence at the 
centre or one corner, and baste on your 
pieces, leaving them the same shape as when 
received, running the edges under or over 
each other. Let the velvet and plush over- 
lap the others, not turning under the edge. 
Of all the silks and satins turn the exposed 
edges under. When you have the pieces 
all basted on, or as far as you wish to work 
at once, begin and work all round the edge 
of each piece with embroidery silk of con- 
trasting color, using featherstitch and all 
the different fancy stitches you know. On 
velvet and plush the buttonhole stitch is 
best. Black and other dark velvets work in 
very nicely. Your quilt is improved by 
painting and embroidering some of your 
pieces. Some make fans, parasols, sun- 
flowers, hats, shoes, slippers, etc., of velvet, 
and place them on their quilts anywhere, 
working them round the edge to fasten 
them on. 


PRETTY MATS. 


I want to give some hints for making 
handsome floor mats. Some are made by 
knitting the wool like a garter some three 
inches wide, then dampen and press with a 
hotiron, cut through the middle, and ravel 
to one or two stitches of the edge, sew the 
strips on bagging, and line the whole to 
make it lie flat. 

Another good way and not so expensive 
is to get heavy woolen pieces, either black 
or gray, and cut tongue shape, three inches 
long and two inches wide at the broad end. 
Work in coarse buttonhole stitch all around 
with shaded Germantown wool, and then 
put a star of some contrasting color in the 
centre, now take a piece of carpet for a cen- 
tre, and sew two rows of pieces around, 
then sew one row around the other way for 


a finish. If you use pretty wools you can- 
not fail to have a pretty mat. 


TIDIES. 

A pretty but very simple tidy is made 
from dotted Swiss muslin, choosing that 
which has the dots large and far apart. 
Embroider over these with yellow silk, 
making them centres of daisies. The petals 
are easily marked out with a pencil and 
worked with crewels, worsted or silk. It is 
prettier to have some taken in profile and 
three-quarters views, than to have them all 
round and flat, though this may require the 
addition of a bit of green for a calyx and 
very short stem. Hem the edge of the tidy 
and finish off with some pretty white lace. 

Some very pretty sets for armchairs are 
crocheted out of shoe-thread in open, lacey 
patterns, designed to show the bright-col- 
ored upholstery beneath, while at the same 
time protecting it. The shoe-thread has 
a silken, silvery finish that makes the effect 
of the whole very handsome. 

A tidy for the back of a lounge is mune 
of a long strip of linen scrim, embroidered 
here and there with a purple thistle. Loop 
it up in the centre with a bow of ribbon of 
the colors used in the embroidery. 


LAMP SHADES. 


A shade for a round lamp-globe is made 
of ribbon three to four inches wide. A 
piece is needed just long enough to fit easily 
around the globe after it is joined. The 
upper edge of the ribbon is gathered slight- 
ly to make it conform in shape to the globe. 
The lower edge is finished off with a border 
of fine antique lace; and in the lower edge 
of the lace may be tied tiny silken “apples.” 
To make this very dainty, the middle of the 
ribbon should be embroidered with a deli- 
cate vine and flowers. 

An altogether novel lamp shade, and one 
more for ornament than utility, is easily and 
quickly made of fine gilt cord, loosely cro- 
cheted, and the lower edge heavily weighted 
with small gilt balls. 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to March Puzzles. 
44.—Bar-maid. 
45.—Neither. 50.—Political. 
—Colonel. 51t.—Republicans, 


47-—Consideration. 52.—Respectfully. 
48.—Temptation. 53-—Embalmer. 
49 —Liberality. 54.— Undertaker. 
S5—MALTREAT 56.—D 
ADORERS SET 
LOBULE SPIRT 
TRULY DEIFIED 
RELY Thies 
ERE TES 
AS D 
a —MaGic 
AloE GrOat 
LeaP MaLic 
IdoL RaDix 
Perl PoSse 
E P ic AMy 
RheA I 
SepsS STy 
AcHes 
60.—Controvert. 61.—Overture. 
62.—Craftmasters. 63.—Canorousness. 


80.—A Charade. 

When Tommy, that mischievous elf, 
Espied upon the pantry shelf 

A first of TOTAL fruit, 
With sparkling eves he seized the prize, 
And to himself with joy he cries,— 

“ Now this my taste will suit!” 
With eager haste no time to waste, 
He soon the dainty has uncased, 
- And feasts with much delight; 
Had not his mother then appeared, 
Before he had its contents cleared, 

He might have /as¢ that night. 

MAUDE. 


Anagrams. 
81.—A pinch, Al. 84.—I met my ideal. 
82.—A nut, Fido. 85.—Tin trees. 
83.—Fan cure. .—Darts come. 
MUFTI. 


87.—Half Square. 
1. A combination of mercury with another 


metal. 2. A repository of curiosities. 3. A 
epee of poplar. 4. Dregs. 5. A fire-arm. 6. 
* To exist. 7. A letter. RicHarp III. 


88.—A Diamond. 
1. A letter. 2. A pronoun. 3. Perforations, 
4. Shapphire. 5. A substance exuding from 
trees. 6. Wickedness. 7. A letter. 


Decapitations. 

89. Behead to undertake and leave an abridge- 
ment. go. Behead a mine, and leave to recons 
cile. 91. Behead full of consequence, and leave 
prevalent. 

92. Behead rigorous, and leave a number. 

; 2. Behead without inclination, and leave bed- 
ridden. 


94. Behead a polishing powder, and leave a 
musical instrument. MAUDE. 


95:—A Square. 


1. Hot. 2. Single. 3. Slothful. 4. Improper. 
5. A Greek letter. Cory tl 


96.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of five letters.) 
1. A bank. 2. To change. 3. A sign of the 
zodiac. 4. To shape. 
Primals.—An ointment. 
Finals.—Velivered by mouth. 
Connected.—A kind of boot for ladies. 


GAYBERD. 
97:-—A Rebus. 
FR 
MUuFTI. 


Answers in two Months. 
TO OUR CURRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers of this 
month’s puzzles, received before May roth, 
we offer a brilliant novelette; and for the next 
best list, a novel. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the December puzzles were re- 
ceived from Rollin G. Stone, Mufti, Katie Smith, 
Zephyr, English Bov, Birdie Brown, J. D. L., 
Bert Rand, Vinnie, Bridget McQ., Cora A. Ly 
Ida May, Teddy and I. O. T. 


Prize-Winners. 
English Bov, for the largest list of answers; 
Mufti, for the next best list. 


2%@™ All are invited to contribute to this de- 
partinent, and to send solutions every month. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


PLUGGED WITH LEAD. 


In this time of frequent changes, 
Friendship broken in a day; 

Brightest dreams of briliiant future 
Fading in an hour away; 

When the clouds of life are darkest 
And the fondest hopes are fled, 

There is nothing half so constant 
As a nickel plugged with lead. 


Oh, how often I have pondered 
How to put its worth at par; 

Logic—surely a bad nickel ’s 
Worth at least a bad cigar. 

Still the goddess sits serenely, 
With her pretty, punctured head, 

Where a year ago I placed her 
With her fillet plugged with lead. 


Scorned by all whom it approaches, © 
Thrust aside by beggars blird; 
Even in the deacon’s basket 
Sweet repose it cannot find; 
Doomed to drear and dire misfortune, 
To all things rejected wed, 
Since the social ostracism 
Of the nickel plugged with lead. 


Still, perhaps, when war is raging 
It will find surcease in woe, 
And, when melted to a bullet, 
Seek the heart of warlike foe; 
Or, perhaps, when funds are lowest, 
Armed with needle, thimble, thread, 
I might make a trouser’s button 
Of the nickel plugged with lead. 


A forlorn-looking tramp, with hardly 
enough clothes on his gaunt frame to wad a 
shotgun, shuffled up to a bar on Third 
Street, and said to the bar-keeper : — 

“ Pardner, after a man has lost all he had 
in a cyclone, and ”—— 

“Oh, that’s too thin,” interrupted the 
mixologist, “cycione sufferers are as thick 
as bees up this way.” 

“You guess too hastily, pardner. I was 
jist goin’ to tell you a little cyclone story. 
To be honest with you though, my most 
princely wealth was all swept away when 
the roaring, red-tonged fire fiend swept the 
noble city of Chicago from ” —— 

“You 'd better take a stroll. The Chica- 
go sufferer racket was worked out long ago.” 

“Mebbe it was, pard, mebbe it was; but 


say, you can never imagine our dreadful 
sufferin’ when we was driven from our 
rooms into the freezing air when the New- 
hall House” —— 

“Oh, give your jaw a rest. I’ve had 
more than a hundred Newhall survivors 
here this summer. Come, now, amble off.” 

“Yes, pardner, I ‘ll go; but let ’s recapit- 
ulate justa moment. Cyclone sufferin’ fails 
to produce the budge, eh?” 

“It does.” 

“ An’ misfortune brought about by the 
Chicago fire fails to lure the coveted bot- 
tle?” 

“Just so.” 

“ An’ the story of a poor Newhall House 
victim, is not sufficiently touchin’ to cause 
the rejuvenating fluid to heave in sight?” 

“It is not.” 

“ An’ a man that suffered cold, privation, 
and hunger for the advancement of science, 
almost under the shadow of the North Pole 
can’t moisten his tonsils here unless he 
backs up the call with legal-tender?” 

“ That ’s just the size of it.” 

“Then mix me up a cocktail, an’ take 
your change out of this,” and he threw down 
a twenty-dollar gold-piece on the bar. “A 
man that’s suffered as 1’ve suffered should 
be lent a helpin’ hand by the great Ameri- 
can people, but I’d rather pay cash than 
buck against hardness o’ heart an’ petrified 
generosity. Puta little pineapple in it, an’ 
make ’er stiff.” 


“T understand that your father is sick,” 
said a middle-aged man to another, as they 
were lunching at the club one day. “Get- 
ting pretty well along in years, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, he is over eighty, and he knows 
more than any man I ever saw,” said the 
one addressed. “ You can’t tell him any- 
thing” 

“Well, that is nice. It must be pleasant 
to have a father who is so well posted. What 
does his great inteliigence seem to run to?” 
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“Qh, everything,” said the son of his 
father. “He does not realize that he is 
over thirty-five years old, and he wants to 


do everything that he did when he was| 


young. He weighs almost three hundred, 
and gets around with a cane, and can’t walk 
a block in an hour, and yet the other day he 
took a notion he wanted to ride on horse- 
back, and ordered the coachman to saddle 
up one of the carriage horses. I happened 
along just as he had climbed up on the 
woodshed to get on the horse, and I knew 
if he ever got on that horse he would fall 
off and split wide open, so I tried to reason 
with him, but he was mad and said I did n’t 
want him to have any fun, and when I helped 
him down and talked pleasant to him, he 
cried, and said it was hard to have an undu- 
tiful son that would go back on his father. 
Oh, he isin his second childhood, but he does 
not realize it, poor man. He used to skate 
about seventy years ago, and you could n’t 
make him believe he could n’t skate as well 
to-day. The coachman thinks the old man 
runs the house, and he will do anything 
father says. The other day the family 
heard a crash up-stairs as though the roof 
had fallen in, and they went up to grandpa’s 
room and found him sitting on the floor 
crying. He said he had fallen down in an 
epileptic fit, and had been there two hours, 
and no one had come to see what was the 
matter. He said he might die and nobody 
would care. My wife told him he must 
have been doing something unusual, but he 
said it was no such a thing. They called in 
the coachman to help lift him and then it 
was developed that father had on my son’s 
roller skates, which he had induced the 
coachman to strap on his feet. When told 
that he was too old and fat to skate, he said 
he could skate as well as ever he could if 
we would let him alone, and not be so afraid 
that he would have any enjoyment. Oh, it 
is a great trial to do right by him, because 
he thinks we do everything to spite him. 
He has no judgment about eating, and if we 
suggest that he ought not to eat a certain 
thing, he thinks we are trying to starve him, 
and he will eat everything in sight. During 
the watermelon and cucumber season it is a 
picnic. I don’t know how he does it but 
he discovers the first watermelon and cu- 


cumber of the season, and for four months 
there is hardly a day but he is doubled up 
like a jackknife with cholera morbus. I 
don’t say as he enjoys cholera morbus, but 
I think he has an idea that we don’t want 
him to have cholera morbus, and so he has 
it to spite us. He may be tied up with a 
double bow-knot with cramps one day, and 
the next day when he opens on cucumbers, 
if I ask him if he don’t think it is best to 
give his panjandrum a rest one day and re- 
frain from the cucumber, he will be indig- 
nant and say he don’t want no fool boy to tell 
a man of his age what to eat; and when he 
is in the throes of death from eating such 
stuff, he will say he can’t imagine for the 
life of him, what has got into him to be sick 
so much when he has always been healthy. 
If I allude to watermelon or cucumber he 
will say those things never hurt him, and he 
will lay*it to some pie, or custard or some- 
thing, or say he believes somebody wants to 
get rid of him and he is being slowly poi- 
soned. 

“He had rather die than take a bath. He 
seems to think we want to drown him. He 
thinks everybody that calls comes to see 
him, and when the door-bell rings he gets 
ready to go down to the parlor, and no mat- 
ter who is there, ke hobbles in and shakes 
hands with everybody, and says they are 
very kind to call on an old man that don’t 
have any comfort. He chews tobacco, and 
he will go into the parlor when my wife has 
lady callers, and take off the top of the coal 
stove and spit in the reservoir, and com- 
plain of the unhandiness of these new-fash- 
ioned stoves, and talk about how handy 
old-fashioned fire-places used to be to spit 
in. 

“Oh, some times he makes my wife wish 
she was dead, but she is very kind to him. 
She kicked once last summer, though. She 
had consented to his going about in his 
shirt-sleeves, and always will. But one day 
last summer, when it was hot, he was in his 
room with nothing on but his shirt and 
drawers, when the be!l rang, and some high- 
toned ladies called about sume church mat- 
ter. The old gentleman was in a hurry, for 
fear they would get away before he could 
find out what they were talking about, so he 
grabbed his cane and came limping down 
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stairs. My wife heard him and spoke very 
pleasantly, saying: ‘Come right in grand- 
pa.” To say that grandpa came right in 
would not be enough. He loomed up in the 
parlor door like a ghost, with a smile on his 
face and some muskmelon seeds on his 
under jaw, and said, as he walked up to 
a dignified lady who was _ near-sighted, 
‘ Wall, wall, I am glad to see you.’ I sup- 
pose my wife came near going into a con- 
niption fit. Poor old man, he had been in 
such ahurry he had forgotten his pants. 
He did n’t know what made the ladies ad- 
journ so quick, but when they were gone, 
and my wife begun to give him a piece of 
her mind, a good big piece, he admitted 
that perhaps he was wrong in coming down 
stairs that way, but he cried and said that 
there did n’t anybody want him around at 
all, and then my wife felt sorry for him and 
petted him, and he went back to his room to 
brood over his wrongs. I suppose we have 
all got to grow old some time, but I don’t 
never want to be so old that I will go down 
to the parlor to see company without ‘any 
pants on. Do you?” 

“No,” said the listener, “ and I don’t 
want to kill myself eating cucumbers ;” and 
the lunch being over the two middle-aged 
men put on their coats and went out. 


HOW THE DIMPLES COME. 


* How came,” I asked a little maid, 
“Those dimples in your cheeks?” 
And bent my head low down to hear 
The little maiden speak. 


“*? Ose dimples in my cheek,”’ she said, 
“Would you really like to know? 
They surely was n’t always there, 
An’ yet they did n’t grow. 


"?'T was when a ’ittle girl I sat 
Beneath a g’eat big tree, 
A ‘ittle bird tame down an’ sang 
A pretty song to me. 


“ An’ just before he flew away, 
He tissed me ‘one, two, fee,” 
An’ ev’ry time he tissed so hard 
He made a hole in me. 


“But ’en I did n’t tare, ’ou know, 
It did n’t hurt a mite; 
I wish the bird would tum adin 
An’ sing to me to-night.” 


Dr. Hauffe, the celebrated physician of 
Vienna, one day received a telegram from 
Cracow requesting him to repair thither with 
all haste, as Moses Abrahamson was very 
ill and required advice. This Moses was 


known to be one of the richest men of his 
tribe. The doctor. who had an enormous 
practice and was very busy at the time, 
wired back: ‘“ My fee will be two thousand 
florins.” A second despatch urged him to 
come without delay, but added that he 
might surely do it for much less. “Not a 
kreutzer less than two thousand florins,” 
was the reply from Vienna; whereupon a 
final telegram came to hand directing the 
physician to start at once. 

It was in the depth of winter and bitterly 
cold, so that our medical man was anything 
but pleased at the prospect of the long jour- 
ney. But what was his disgust on being 
met at the Cracow station by a deputation 
of long-coated Polish Jews bringing the tid- 
ings that he came too late, as Moses Abra- 
hamson had died a few hours before. As 
there was notrain back to Vienna that day, 
he was perforce compelled to put up for the 
night at a hotel. Meanwhile, the news of 
the great doctor’s arrival had spread through 
the town, and sick people of every descrip- 
tion both Jews and Christians, besieged his 
door. 

Seeing so many afflicted persons touched 
his compassionate heart, and he freely gave 
them the advice they needed. When, at 
last, he got to the station, and was about to 
step into the carriage, a Polish Jew came 
sidling up to him with a knowing smile on 
his face, and whispered in his ear: “I say 
ductor, I only wanted to tel! you that Moses 
Abrahamson is n’t dead; not a bit of it. 
He was among those patients whom you 
cured for nothing. 


“So you want to get a divorce from your 
husband, do you?” asked a Dallas lawyer 
of an elegantly dressed lady who called at 
his office. 

“Yes, sir; that is the object of my visit.” 

“Have you any sufficient reason for ob- 
taining a divorce?” 

“Indeed I have.” 

“Does your husband abuse you?” 

“Oh, I have a better reason than that. I 
have made the acquaintance of a much bet- 
ter looking man who is ten years younger, 
and has lots of money, who wants to marry 
me as soon as | can get a divorce. I don’t 
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see how I could give any better reason than 
that for getting a divorce.” 


That lively and saucy little biped known 
as the “page” in Congress, is an indefati- 
gable autograph seeker. But it is not for 
the gratification of retaining the signatures 
of members, who keep him continually skip- 
ping about the floor that he bores them for 
autographs. There is a far more material 
satisfaction for him in it than that. He 
turns autograph fiend for money. Therein 
consists his principal perquisite. The 
grave and dignified senator, who enters the 
chamber before that body is called to order, 
or remains after adjournment, is a ready 
victim of the page. The latter is provided 
with an album which he first covers with 
paper to protect it frominjury. On the out- 
side of the cover is pasted a roll-call of the 
Senate, and as each signature is secured 
the name corresponding is marked off the 


list. Toa page who was diligently flitting 
from senator to senator, as a bee sipping 


honey from flower to flower, a reporter put 
the question: “Who employs you to get 
these autographs?” 

“Oh, lots o’ ’em,” he replied. “ Mostly 
ladies, but some men’s jes as anxious as. 
women.” 

“How much do you get for ’em?” 

“Six cents a name.” 

“Is there sharp competition in the busi- 
ness?” 

“All the boys take a hand in it, and we 
trades all round. If any boys has n’t got 
albums to fill, we hires them to help. Oh, 
yes, we has to pay them six cents a name. 
What? Doitcheaper? Well, it would n't 
be healthy for any boy to do it cheaper than 
the regulation price.” 

“Do any of the senators ever refuse to 
give their autographs?” asked the report- 
er. 

“Yes. There’s senator——; he curses 
the boys for asking him.” 

* And what do you do then?” 

“We cusses him back in our mind. But 
I got him onzt. When he cussed me I 
said: ‘But senator, this here album ’s for 
your wife.’ He wrote down his name. No, 
*t wa’ n’t for his wife sure ‘nough, but I 
made a bet with some of the boys that I ’d 


get his name, so you see I had to have it. 
We don’t make very much by getting auto- 
graphs. Most boys don’t fill more ’n one 
in a session. But I do, and there ‘s one 
boy made nearly fifty dollars last session. 
There ’s two or three other senators besides 
the one I told you about, that don’t like to 
be bothered, but we generally manage to get 
‘em. We watches our chances and catches 
*em in a good humor.” 


The other day a merchant traveler opera- 
ting for a Philadelphia shoe firm, boarded 
a train on the Alton road at Joliet, and was 
soon attracted by the charming face of a 
Sucker lass, who got on at Pontine. He 
thought he saw that she was a sweet inno- 
cent young thing, who had never been 
around any, and he wended his way to 
where she sat, and insinuated himself into 
her society. 

“It is a very stormy day, miss,” said the 
merchant traveler. 

“Is that so,” she asked with a great show 
of interest. Here, indeed, was a sweet ex- 
ample of rustic innocence. Storming like 
all the furies, and had been for nine consec- 
utive hours, and yet she seemed to know 
nothing about it. “ Poor, credulous, sim- 
pie thing,” he thought; “she ll be madly in 
love with me in fifteen minutes.” 

“Going far?” he inquired. 

“Oh, an awful long way!” 

‘*How sweet and childish,” thought the 
gripsack man. 

“ How far are you going?” he asked. 

“Oh! away off.” 

“To St. Louis?” 

“ My, yes; and further than that.” 

“I’m awfully glad. I "ll have your com- 
pany a good while, then, said he, “and I 
know we shall be great friends.” 

“T hope so,” she replied. 

“You have beaux, don’t you?” the drum- 
mer suddenly asked. 

“No. I used to have, but ”—— 

“Ah! never mind. I ‘Il be your beau 
on this trip. Now, tell me your name, 
please?” 

“Matilda — Matilda Haw—well, it used 
to be Hawkins, but it is Jordan now.” 

“What! You are not married?” 

“No. I poisoned my fifth husband the 
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other day, and you, oh, vou look so sweet. 
You look as if strychnine would make such 
a beautiful corpse of you! Come, now, 
won’t you marry me?” 

The drummer excused himself, and the 
jolly Pontiac girl and her beau, who sat be- 
hind pretending to be asleep, laughed all 
the way to Bloomington, 


Fonp MoTHER.— Now see here, George, 
I want you to break off with that girl. She 
is very pretty and all that, but I know her 
too well to want you to risk your life and 
happiness by marrying her. Why, she 
knows no more about housekeeping than | 
do about Greek, rot a bit.” 

GEORGE.— Perhaps not; but she can 
learn.” 

“After marriage is rather late for that, 
George.” 

“But, you said yourself, that you did not 
know a thing about housekeeping until after 
you were married.” 

“Very true, George, and your poor father 
died of dyspepsia twenty years ago.” ~ 


As the reporters were gathering the 
names of the ladies at the masquerade 
last evening, one of the latter entered, 
dressed in an elegant costume. She was 
immediately approached by a pencil-fiend, 
who politely asked: “Your name, please?” 
“My name is Miss Brown.” “What is 
your character?” “it has never been 
questioned; young man, you are a little too 
fresh.” 


“Father,” said a young man as he re- 
turned from town, “they say about twenty 


oof the factories in New England have shut 


down.” 


“They do eh? Wall, we'll put a little 
more water in the cider.” 

“And they say dozens of big iron works, 
have stopped running.” 

“They do, eh? Wall, we must leave 


more buttermilk in the butter to make up 
for it.” 

“ And they say railroads are passing divi- 
deads and hardly paying expenses.” 

“They do, eh? Wall, when we bale hay 
this fall we must tumble in lots of weeds.” 

“.But father,” continued the son, “they 


say that hundreds of men are out of work 
in the cities, and that times are going to be 
awful hard this winter.” 

“They do, eh? Wall, we ’ll fill the apple 
barrel about half-full of wind-fal!s, doctor 
that lard with a little taller, and you ‘ll have 
to get up an hour earlier every morning to 
make up for it. J guess we ’ll pull through 
some-how.” 


“Mr. Smartman, that wretched dog of 
yours digs and scratches in my garden ail 
day, chases my hens until they can’t lay, 
and then howls and barks the livelong 
night.” 

“Oh, well, tie him up, then, if he annoys 
you, I don’t hear him. Have n’t time to 
look after him myself, but if he bothers you, 
tie him up.” : 

Three days later. Mr. Smartman has 
been hunting high and low for his dog the 
past forty-eight hours. 

“Slowboy, I can’t find my dog any- 
where. Has he been about your place?” 

Certain. He’s in my barn now. You 
told me to catch him and tie him up.” 

Smartman goes into the barn and finds 
his dog “tied up” toa rafter fourteen feet 
from the floor by a piece of rope five feet 
long. 


“ Pa,” asked little Hyson of his melancho- 
ly parent; “ pa, why don’t children get mar- 
ried?” 

“Because, my son,” replied old Hyson, 
the law, the State, recognizing their helpless- 
ness, their inability to care for themselves, 
their innocent ignorance of the wiles and 
snares laid for their feet by designing wo — 
persons; throws about their helplessness the 
strong arm of its protection and keeps them 
from the clutches of” 

“Keeps ’em from what?” a strident voice 
remarked from the immediate vicinity of the 
kitchen door, as a tall womanly figure ap- 
peared, wiping the dough from apair of gaunt 
arms, with sharp elbows, “keeps ’em from 
what?” 

And old Hyson just sat there and swal- 
lowed and breathed hard, and thought and 


‘| thought, and for the life of him he could n’t 


think what it was he was going to say, or 
rather what it was he wanted to substitute 
for what he was going to say. 


pail 


HIGH TONED SOCIETY. : 
BRIDE OF A MONTH. —“ Who is that fat, vulgar, loud-voiced woman?” 
MAN OF THE WorLD.—“ Why, that is Senator Blank’s wife. Has immense influence.” 
BRIDE OF A MONTH. — “Is n’t she delightful! Pray introduce me.” 


A MOTHERLY PUFF. 


MAMMA. — (anxious that her daughter’s chief attraction should not escape the notice of the very: 
eligible young man who is taking her — the daughter—down to supper) Maria! Maria!!” 


—“ Yes, Mamma! ” 
: = MaMMA.—(in a loud whisper) “Take your eyelashes out of tangle, darling!” 


